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"My penomil las « 
ry , U.S. PresidaF 
B, JqJir&qb sit* 
waiting fur Hk 
for Aos- 
rrstioa PrnM Minister, rbe 
Lste Harold Holt t» begin 
at Sr. Paul's Cathedral, 
MiWw. Of ktf friend" 
and 0%, Irk. Johaion 
said, 1 found camtmt m 
bis trwnd;r«r> and ftveftgfb 
n lis partwrikipr." 
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THE DEAN Of MELBOURNE, fin? Very few. 7\ W. Tfafius, leads Mrs, Harold Hait and her three 
sons, Nicholas, Andrew, and Sam, to their pew for the memorial service to Australia's late Prime Artinister. 

Australia— and the world- 
shared Mrs. Holt's sorrow 



^i TKNOWyt^uia^ca^€.~ , 
Hi<se were the 
simple words Mrs. Harold 
Holt spoke lo waiting TV 
cameramen when she 
reiurned from the 
agtuiiscrJ week at Portaca 
to her Melbourne home. 

On the morning- of the 
memorial service to her 
husband, she could have 
said them to the world. 

Hanking representatives of 
26 nation* were among the 
2000 people who parked 
Sl Paul's Cathedral to 
honor his memory. They 
came in sorrow and Incnd- 
iiiip. 

In the historir gathering 
were abo ehurrhmerj of 
ev4»ry denomittatjon, Mr, 
H oil's Cabinri Mmisicm, his 
politlca] colleagues,, his 
friend*. 

High *hrjve them in space, 
satellites relayed the TV cov- 
erage of the service to a 
watching and listening 
world. 

Outside the cathedral, the 
atreeli of Mr. Holt's home 
cily were sulled as ihonsarufc 
of worker* and shoppers 
jammed the vantage points 
from which the service was 
broadcast. 

They came from ihe nib- 
urbs and thr country and 



the^' brought their ehikiren. 
There were many Service 
i in i forms among rhem 

For an hour on the last 
Friday before Christmas, 
usually its busiest and gayest 
tradim» day of the year T the 
city halted to mourn the loss 
of 9 leader and a friend. 

In the sunshine, lite brisk 
breeze sent silver signals 
flashing from the tinsel and 
scarlet Chrii!tma& garland* 
that decorated the city's 
heart T Tint for that qniei 
hour, their liphthearied mtss- 
sage went unheeded 

A furest of flags fluttered 
at half mast and the tradi- 
tional ha'f mufTlrri m miming 
peal of St. Paul's great bells 
echoed in sad hearts- 

Inside Ihe beautiful cath- 
edra l f built on a riverside 
jrile at the city's Rate where 
church services have been 
held for 131 years, the scene 
was sumhre and moving. 

As they sat quierly waiting 
for the service to hejfin t con- 
cern ihcrwrd on the faces uf 
the huge congregation. 

When Mrs. Holl, a small, 
m<r<t dignified %nrr in 
black — her face under her 
ininrrnine veil showing signs 
of thr terrible strain of thr 
past fire days — came to 
kited in a front pew, an 
almost palpable wave of 
sympathy went out toward 
her, 

With her were her three 



sons, their wives, and her 
young grandson. Christopher, 

Suddenly die realisation 
came that, despite great 
honors being paid to Mi. 
Holt's high office and the 
national loss that was being 
mourned, this service had an 
intensely personai purpose. 

The hearts of the world 
were sorrowing with his 
family, 

Mr. Holt had aluays been 
so proud of them; had said 
often and openly that his 



By 

BERENICE CRAIG 



happiest hours were spent in 
their company. 

They typified the basic 
fidelity and loyalty which 
prompted this great united 
gathering. 

fn his address, the Primate 
of Australia, Archbishnp 
Strong, strewed those same 
qualities when be spoke of 
Mr. Holt's character. 

tie said: "Faithfulness im- 
plies loyalty and trustworthi- 
ness, and these have surely 
shone forth wonderfully in 
him." 

These were the words that 
brought tears to the eyes of 
the people who had known 



Mr. Ilolf best: lus wife and 
Family; President Johnson, 
whose attendance, quite a pact 
from obligations nf office* 
was primarily to say a last 
farewell to a valued friend; 
and Sir Robert Memties, the 
man to whom Mr. Holt had 
given so many years of faith- 
ful service. 

Many listeners, hath inside 
and outside the cathedral, 
wepi as the Archbishop went 
on: "A man does not become 
faiihfu! ali of a sudden; 
faithfulness is snmething that 
lias been growing in him all 
die time 

"As St. CJregocy said, 'A 
little thing is a little 
thing, but faithfulnra in 
little Ihings is a great thing/ 

"We thank God for giving 
him to us for a time — for 
what he was and what he 
did" 

That the spring of Mr. 
Holt's faith and loyalty was 
in the heart of his family 
life had always been appar- 
ent. Now it was being pub- 
licly acknowledged. 

President Johnson, leader 
of the world's most power- 
ful nation and another de- 
voted family man, was there 
to emphasise it. 

After his aircraft landed in 
Melbourne, his first call was 
on Mrs, Holt and her family, 
to offer his personal sym- 
pathy. 

And just before he left 



Australia he asked fjrfvl 
Delacombe; wife of Victor s 
GovemoT, to "take care* af| 
Mrs. Holt. 

1 E was a fitting thought 1 Jf I 
a woman the late Pri itl 
Mioimer affectionately a'kT 
nowledged as hk "scti 
weapon": the woman s% Ho| 
shared hi* work and inv*r-J 
cats to the full — who -hJ 
deared herself to all by tierl 
willingness to say handy I 
hnw much she loved tier I 
husband, and whose counsel 
and composure in the fjcel 
of he r loss were <armii§| 
heartfelt respect and admira-J 
lion. 

It must have gladdened 
her sad heart to know that 
the world honored her ba9- 
hand's essriittal honesry 
goodness, and aba? to Lfura 1 
that Australians roc Id 
appreciate the simplicity .iad 
integrity which gave strengla 
to bis character. 

So much so that Si. ftmlj 
traditional Christmas tree, it* 
decorations shimmering i n 
the shadows beside the cath- 
edral's Great West Door* 
left in place during his mem* 
oriaJ service. "He would have 
liked il," ihcy said. 

The tributes paid to Mf 
Holt were to much uf) 
ins; with the true tjVrit t! ( 
Christmas — a time fun g^ 
ing, for faith, for loyalty, «nri 
for remembering with grali* 
tudc. 



Tan AomAUAs Women's Wheel* - January 10, 1963 
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MEMORIAL SERVICE 




THE FAMI 
THAT 

I MEANT SO 
MUCH TO HIM 



• Harold Holt was the centre of a 
loving and closely knit family. At the 
memorial service, Mrs. Holt was sus- 
tained by the Love and support of her 
three sons, her daughters-in-law, and 
her grandson, Christopher 






LEAVING ST PAULS CATHEDRAL far Government House, Melbourne, alter the service are, 
from /erf, Airs. Andrew (Pauktte) Halt, Mrs. Nicholas (Caroline) Holt, Mrs. Sam (Amanda) Halt, 
with Mr. Nicholas Holt and Mr. Sam Holt The serWce was televised to viewers ocross the world. 



Australian Wumeh * Wleklt -Juuwy 10, 1968 



FAREWELLES by the Governor of Victoria, Sir Rahan 
Dehcombe, Mrs. Matt leaves Government House, Mel- 
bourne, She did not attend the official lunch, hut spent 
time thanking heads of state for attending the service, 




CHRISTOPHER HOLT with his mother, Mrs* Andrew Halt. 
President Johnson showed the hay his bullet-proof car; 
he told him t "You haye a great reputation to uphold/' 
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NEXT WEEK 

• Take it easy! In the tang 
lazy summer days, don't slave 
in a hot and steamy kitchen 
— be a mini-cook, with our 

Sixteen-page lift-out 

MINI-WORK 
COOK BOOK 




. , . take it easy, indeed, with 
ideas and recipes for carefree 
salads, tasty savory dishes 
made in minutes, and imagin- 
ative (and different) desserts. 

and , . . 

• What's NEW in 1968 suit 
fashions? Smooth - surface 
fabrics, according to our 
fashion editor Betty Keep — 
and you'll see pictures of 
smashing new-season suits. 



• A two-page 
preview of the 
TV production 
of Bizet's 
colorful opera 
"CARMEN" 



• Our Traveller's Tale des- 
cribes in vivid (and hair- 
raising) detail a "Hell Trip 
from Hong Kong to Darwin/' 



• Our garden 
expert, Allan 
Seale, talks 
about indoor 
and outdoor 
plants for . , . 
HANGING 
GARDENS 
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AUSTRALIAN ARTIST IN PARIS 



He misses the sun 
and the pumpkins 



• Ports is still the crossroads of the world for a painter, say* 
Australian Bill Lang. But after 1 1 yean in France — us an Opera 
extra, nightclub dancer, and member of a touring folk group — 
witti his uame made as an artist, he plans to return home with 
his wife and two sons. "Paris ts as exciting now as in the 'twen- 
ties/* he said. "Sat in another way Australia ts just as exciting/' 



M 



AUIUCE ("MIX") 
LANG is from 
Perth and Sydney. Since 
1956 lie's been painting 
in Paris, 

Recently an cxlrfiaivt- 
retrospecuve exhibition of 
his work was presented, and 
the first arrivals were the 
Australian AmixissarlDr to 
France 2nd his wife, Sir 
Ronald and Lady Walker. 

Bill T jw jgr 13 a highly 
imagina tive portraitist. A 
"po pfinnf iiuiiual lady, after 
suhraitthig herself to tbe 
Lang treatment, could very 
easily discover herself wear- 
ing a Marie Antoinette wig 
inside (he bcHy of a grim- 
fared gram elephant. 

"How would you describe 
your style?" I asked him. 

"Meiknlma™ he said. "I 
have an obsession for deinil 
and for simplification. 

(Mrs. Lang interrupt: 
"He can dn« exact like* 
xhsb of - people be*s hardly 
known and hasn't seen for 

'T(n constantly"" eaneri- 
menrmg with Harm and 
color," he roaiifiiird. 

"I'm not cmeajuatiiiK 
gt fhffli wj y on portraits at 
the mnmcnL During the past 
few in im tiLt, m parrirular, 
I've been doing dozens of 
smgle-lhie drawings ahoni 
16 inches by IZ 

'"1 unpruvbc rapidly on 
a mental image — hone- 
racti, some people in a lam, 
an oM car cm the Champs- 
FJysees, a witeh on a 
hromrurtkk_ 

" i do a dozen in an even- 
ing. and the neat morning 
I throw up la ten or 1 1 
away. I then color in those 
I like. 

"Yesterday my son Chris- 
topher remarked to me, Fve 
no idea why. In this house 
there are phantom* and 
clowns'; that theme impurd 
the net I did last night," 

WhUe I talked to the 
Langs, a young couple called 
to pick up a similar work 



they'd decided to hoy at the 
ejduboiinrc Price 500 francs 
(anproa. 1 100), a nice 
night's work, 

JEH Lang was born in 
Perth in 1930. On leaving 
school, he took a com- 
mercial-art job, but didn't 
like iL 

He left when he was 20, 
and spent a year shearing 
in the Western Australian 
outback. 

Most nights were spent 
poring mrer iraimn gram - 
mar book: a) this time Hill's 
imrhii Mm was to live hi 
Florence. Instead, he went 
to Sydney and studied: art 
at the East Sydney Techni- 
cal College. 

After two years there., -he 
got another commercial art 
job, but for only a fortnight. 



waiting for the usual 6.30 
selection t o be made- 

Everything depended on 
height and so Bill was 
nearly always chosen ; 
although heV not fpute six 
foot, he towered over 90 
percent of his French col- 
leagues. 

JBill spent aidless nights 
cm stage holding a scythe, 
sword, or fpear t and won- 
dering what the real acton 
were saying or singing to 
each other. His night's cay 
was twelve ftanck, just 
enough for one good meat 

Then he met Birgit, a fair- 
haired Swede hmlt in the 
classic Swedish way. She 
was m despair at not being 
aide to find a dancing part- 
ner taU enough hi Paris. 

Bill Lan£ was just right. 



This was the end of 
Maurice ("Bill") Lang' 
Apache Period. 

The young couple spent i 
months hooeymooa in di 
village of iBinar, on tbe 
French Ailantk coast near 
the Spanish border. The, 
stayed in a wing of an old 
chateau on a hLU, the pre 
perty nf Bill's Russia* 



By AURIC F. MURPHY 



It was with a Sydney de- 
partment store and in the 
end be stayed five years. 

In autumn. Bill would dip 
his brush nrtn the rusts, 
browns, and yellows^ and in 
winter he'd p^inrt smiles on 
Santa Clauses, build ■ mock 
fireplaces, and sprinkle snow- 
flakes over everything. 

He was in charge of de- 
sign in the ladies 1 windows 
facing north and the gentle- 
men's windows facing east. 

The seasons went round 
and round with buds blos- 
soming on, or leaves drop- 
ping off, many a Bill Lang 
cherry tree* 

Et vent like this until the 
find wittier windows of l^.ift- 
Things f^t'ii igTTT different, 
Eul Laaaj had saikxl for 
Europe, 

Bill spent two months in 
Florence, another two in 
Aififlnrfam. and finall y took 
a flat in Pins, 

His first job was as an 
extra at, the Pans Opera. 
Every evening, he would job 
the crowd at the stage-door 



except thai he d never 
danced- 

The young Viking, totally 
undeterred, enrolled him at 
one of the best rianrmg 
aradeaiura in Paris, where 
the prima balierma was a 
Russian countess who'd been 
with the Bolshoi Ballet until 
the Resolution. 

"Three months later, Birgii 
and Bill were "The 
MysaeriosL," the most dash- 
bg apache dancers in the 
Latin Quarter's most 
fashionable blacked - out 
nightclubs, 

Their act was pure 
"Slaughter on Tenth 
Avenue" — black tights, berets 
ami cigarettes, strained faces 
and thm hps, a flowing 
scarlet scarf for BirgH, and 
a pencil moustache for Bill. 

At the end of sht months, 
"Tne Myjterinaf* were 
married, though not to each 
other. Burgh married an 
Indian sitar expert and Bill 
married Joyce, a Jama Wan 
girl helping to fe ed Africa 
through UN1CEF in Paris. 



But hs not as Lord nf th* 
Manor that Monsieur Lar>^ 
is teniernbercd, no. Bill 
Lang, of Bond'i, mtrixWr \ 
surfing to Bidar! 

He discovered that nobody 
ever ventured into the water 
on that part of the coat , 
The last thne H had occurred 
was in 1941: eight German 
soldiers were not dissuaded 
from taking the plunge oi " 
day, and they were newt 
seen a gain, 

Ex-lifesawr Lang gave a 
a go and found, mrhsrl, thai 
the currents were tricky, but 
he was ahle to plot them <>< it 
and be explained them to the 
villagers. 

Bill Langs nnrt jab * - 
in a Government-subrudiv^ 
folk group thai toured all 
over France presenting trart- 
tinual French dances ami 
snng* before schools and 



trurut 

This lasted arx motii .«, 
until the day Bill was asked 
if he thought he could lie- 
sign a cravat. His idea* 
were accepted and he fousid 
himng-lf back in commercial 
art: 

He was cajokd into * 
positkin with one of Paris' 
biggest artwork enterprises 
and was given an air- 
cnrjdilioncd, ssnsndpToalnl 
slndio overlooking the Arc 
dc Triomphe. Bat this, too, 
didn't hwt king, becante t 
■inee I960, he** been dev^- 
bg hhnsrlf entirely to pain* 
W 

Bfll became a student ui 
the most crJebraied of 
French art s^demies, the 



AND 



to 4 



Tsns Ansrsuirajt Womesi Wwi — |aasaty 10, 1^ 
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BILL LANG, 
as 0' 14A-L£Miw*f j#rr*#fisf- 
His "rVraisosi Titonhftwor 
M« ftrtattteT fan tie 



.V 




EEcnlc dcs Beaux-Arts, 
f nun Jed by the Napoleonic 

Kxrttrajtitt fterid, la 1785. 
"In I960 it was far too 

Idry and rigid, not at all 

What I'd hoped for/ 1 he said T 
1 The school was still 

Wrongly under the rrfftuenee 
the Picasso of 1907. We 

iffwere expected to see every- 
thing in terms of cubes and 

SOTiare* 

They repeatedly laid rac 
my work was too 16rJb- 



only 



I "I love Picasso, hut the 
Work he did 30 years liter 
Cr — that incredible surrealist 
^scries of worsen with enor- 
imous heads and hands. 

'"Perhaps you conld rail 
c a l6dvcentoiy pu> 
ndi.nr 
Bill\ present work b eer- 
ily mnch closer to Picasso 
to die mainstream of 
art in 1967. Not that 
doesn't permit himself 
odd mild "excess"; 

poker-players dad 
in toppers* a city dig- 
J ary wilh a newspaper 
balanced on his head, a 
of a grcen-hairrd 
cprt shaitn and another at 
Tahttian princess whose 
qret are trees and whose 
reusti are Wttgcd ejgr- 
:p*» 

Still, relative to the epoch, 
Bui r*njj is a terrible sober- 

lafdes. 

There arc more than 200 
RoarwJiiog afl galleries in 
Paris, and more |pj| 
dtem are filled with the 
most eatraonlmary objects 
purpcorrng to be arc 

One can see paintings 
thai incorporate moving tips 
red neon, others that 
wings or shoot a 
cascade of ping-pong bails 
when you touch them. 

There are mechanical 
maimers with wheels that 
luni. and pulleys thai pull, 



when, you plu g rhirn m_ nnH 
recently I saw a prinfing of 
a suit of armor that must 
take sume sort of prize; it 
incorporated a real visor; 
you lift it expecting to see 
a painted face, hut instead 
you find a lire goldfish in 
a bowL 

Not to be left behind, the 
French Government exhibi- 
ted in Montreal at Expo 67, 
a selection of sculptress Niki 
Saint-PhaJfes "uanas" — 
ffip? nt \f i candy - colored, 
balloon. - bodied, papier- 
mache laHtpg with pin h*«fc 

They were a joke when 
they first appeared in Paris 
18 months ago, but now I 
think we're supposed to take 
them seriously. 

"Liberator 

What does R iU think of 
Art 1967? 

lie said, "A great deal of 
it ts extremely interesting, 

"An today is- completely 
liberated An artist can do 
absolutely anything, and he 
won't have any trouble find- 
ing people who II take him 
seriously and who'll buy his 
work;! 

"The freedom is marvel- 
lous—it's a totally new 
phenomenon in the history 
of art. 

u f think it began with the 
Dutch painter Mondrtan. 

"During most of bis life- 
time, he was considered a 
hopeless case. All most 
people could see m his paint- 
ing* were heavy black lines 
crossing each other at right 
angles, with the spaces be- 
tween simply colored in. 

^It wasn't until just before 
he died, at 72, in 1 944, that 
he was given any noteworthy 
r eco (rn ilif j 11. 

M Today, he's understood 
and deeply appreciated. 
Among other things* be 
was trying to si low the right 



relationship between form 
and color. 

^^Qe has rnlhiencrsj me 
tremendmndy. 

"The firial barriers were 
broken down by Andy 
Warhols now famous replica 
of a tin of tomato soup. The 
idea was tirilliant in that it 
opened up entirely pew 
avenues for hundreds u£ 
people, 

"One can't say that as ast 
this painting is even re- 
motely as pood or important 
as* say, the Mona Lisa/ but 
it*s possible that its influence 
on the history of art will be 
greater." 

"How much of today's 
l art* would you class as art?" 
T asked. 

"I find it very hard In 
regard an object as art if if s 
completely un personal. 

"The dominatuig feeling 
of the new wave we're ex- 
periencing is that a work of 
art should mafcr a stunning 



visual impacL I can't 
entirely agree with this. 

"Erst,, ihit MtlrtTirTj- ran 

only lead to art becoming 
incrcaiHlgfy dehmnanrsed, 
and f cwronrf^ T believe that 
the artist should constantly 
strive to simplify his mode 
of expression. 

"F01 my part, I will never 
fix a real Lighi-bulb on tn a 
canvas when I can just as 
easily paint one on," 

Two sons 

At 4 p.nu each day, Bill 
puts down his brushes and 
performs the traditional duty 
uf all French parents of 
young children at that hour, 
He goes, down, to the Local 
school, and waits lor his off- 
spring to be let {nose. 

BAT and Joyce Lang have 
two sous, Willhun, 7, and 
Christopher, 6. 

Lake 99 percent of Parisi- 
ans, the Langs live in a flat. 
They're on the second* floor 





Glittery and 
gorgeous, 

GLAMOROUS 

YOU! 

. . . we've a superb col- 
lection of patterns to 
knit in the new glitter 
yarns: dresses, suits, 
sweaters, and a stole. 




ARTIST LANG fright) at hh i 
success/of ezlttDftPoa in Paso, 



of an IBtb-Hcentury tawa- 
huuse very near the louvre. 

^There's only a very small 
courtyard below that the 
boy* can play in, so after 
school, Bui frequenLly takes 
them to the Tuileoes Gar- 
dens, also nearhy. 

"How do you rind French 
primary education?** was my 
next queatiun, 

""Fiighlenmgiy thorough 
and intense. I think it's too 
good! The kids are at it 
from fc\3{J to 4_3G r hve days 
a week, and even the 
younger one has a solid 
hour's homework every 
night, 

"My main concern, bow- 
ever, is the absence of sport. 
Jl s hardly considered at alt 
here, its just not yet a part 
of the French way of life: 

"Children are absolutely 
forbidden, to nrn around in 
the city parks, let alone 
throw a bail! 

"France has a Minister for 
Youth and Sport now, but 
aif rfjffjrial white paper last 
month admitted that one 
teenager in two never par- 
rid pates in any physical 
activity, except walking tn 
school and baefcr 

Bill himself wns a member 
of football and surf clubs in 
both Perth and Sydney. 
These days, he ejmreots 
himself with splashing % up 
and down one of Parts' mini- 
pools, 

Be also gets away from 
Ins canvases, frown rim* fa 
time, by acting fai EngfcA- 
language theatre prndbrtioiii 
in Paris. 

He appeared in 
Myers* extraordinary 



surrealist play "Body,," which 
has a plot in which eight 
people have just died, and 
meet fur the first tune in an 
eerie hereafter, eadh in the 
form of a different organ of 
the mjRian body. 

Bill E-mg's character had 
been an old-rashinued fire- 
snd4jrimstone preacher on 
earth, so rather appropriately/ 
the old windbag is now a 
lung. 

The "New York Times** 
theatre critk strongly praised 
EiJ Ps pesiorrnance. 

"Sfrong putt" 

Although Bill has been in 
Paris for nine years, his 
French is still very patchy, 

"Are there many rtri p gr 
you miss about Australia?" 

"The coastline, the wide- 
open spaces, the sun, Aussie 
beer r and pumpkins. 

"Above all, though, I find 
I miss Australians them- 
selves." 

My final question; -Will 
you be going home?*" 

"Yes," he aaid "1 fed a 
strong noil tn go back. 

"Paris it giving me a great 
deal, but I don't feel I could 
ever completely integrate 
myself into French life. 

"Well have ro decide soon 
though, because the longer 
we wait the more difficult it 
will be for the boys. 

"Paris is certainty the 
crossroads of the world for 
a painter. I'm sure it's just 
311 exciting here now as it 
was in the 'twenties. 

"But in another way, 
Australia today is just as 
exciting, and that's where I 
feel I ultimately belong." 
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MY CHILDHOOD AT 

"RIPPON LEA" 




TP 




■ 



PICTURE shows the southern aspect of "flrpport Lea" homed by 
a few of its handsome old trees. The estate, secluded behind 
its high fence, has intrigued possersby since the 7880s, when Sir 
Frederick Sorgaod planted the first of its many great trees — oaks 
and elms and golden ash, gums, cedars, wattles , willows, chestnuts, 
huge magnolias, and a tine rare pyramid tree. He and his bride, bath 
from England, lived at Mornington until "Rippon Lea" was built. 
They had J 2 children, and the family established wholesale soft- 
goads businesses in Melbourne and New Zealand As Victoria's 
Defence Minister, Sir Frederick founded an army cadet movement, 
with the new khaki uniforms. Sir Thomas Bent, a colorful politician, 



bought 41 Rippon Lea" from the Sargoad estate. Later it was bought 
by Mr. Benjamin Nathan, father of the present owner, Mrs. T, G 
Jones, who has lived there for nearly 60 yeors (She gives the name 
as "Rippontea") In recent years Mrs. Jones, honoring her late father's 
wish, presented the property to the National Trust of Victoria as 
a permanent gift to the people, a gilt valued at $400,000 Tht 
neighboring television station ABV2 wan a court action for four 
acres for extensions. The existing ABV tower stands on what was 
once the "Rippon Leo" horse and cow paddock and native animal 
section, and the new area acquired will take a large part of the ten 
acres of lawn t lakes, and trees. The estate once covered SO acres 
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By Mrs. Leslie Jenner 



• A daughter of the wed thy Mefiwame merchant who, 88 years 
ag}o T built the mansion ^Rippon Lea" at Elsternwiclt, only frve 
miles from the heart of the city, has been writing the memoirs 
of her girlhood for her family, Mrs* Jenner, now of Toorak, is 
93. She has 12 great-grand children* and has taken most of them 
to see the old home she so loves, ode of the las I of the great estates 
close to the «ity> Small, precise, modest, bearing herself with 
great dignity, she moves slowly but her mind does not* and she 
has startling recall of details from another century. 5he began 
writing the memoirs four years ago; the segments given here were 
chosen from her notes by one of her daughters. 



THIS will not be an easy task, but 
a pleasant one. My grand- 
jaughtens have begged me to write 
my memoirs for them and their chil- 
dro^ and if 1 am to do t\n% I must 
begin, for time getting short. 

Looking back an uiy long life, 1 realise 
how formnate I have been — busy and, I 
heme, of some use. 

My thoughts go bock so much lu my 
childhood day* at ^Ttippou Lea." My 
father. Sir Frederick Sanrood. was a 
remirkable man of many interests; our 
bom? was the centre of a busy and" interest- 
ing life 

My father, as first Minister of Defence 
in Victoria, entertamed a great many 
people of varied interests^ laird and. Lady 
Braisey were among- these. 

(Lord Brasief was Governor of Victmia 
from 1995 to 1900.) 

I remember at a dinner party at Govern- 
ment .House wearmg pink satin shoes Arid 
Buffering 1 from chilblains, E wriggled one 
foot nut of the shoe during dinner, and 
when Lady Rrassey gavt the signal for the 
larbes to leave the men to their port f was 
unable to get my foot back again. 

So Lord WillmgtQQ and several buders 
had Lm go down on their knees and get 
my shoe From under rhe table- A very 
embarrassing moment! Lord Wiihngton 
was Lord Brassey V son-in-law and after- 
ward Viceroy of India. 

Lord Erase* had a yacht, the Sunbeam, 
and used to sail down to Mornington in 
visit my father at our countrv place, 
"Ellerdie." 

My father entertained a great deal, as 
I have said — there were always three big 
"at homes," several dinner parlies, and 
two balls every year. There would be 
between 400 and 500 people ai rite "at 
bomes*' and we had professional artists, 
singers, and musicians to entertain them. 

These were a nightmare for me, as T 
had to sing, with one of the professional 
numrians to accompany me. An ordeal for 
any young girL Madame Fanny Brislow 
was my singing teacher arid became a close 
friend. She afterward* married Charles 
Lcmarm; T was her bridesmaid, 

Wp had glees every fortnight on Satur- 
day nights with our own conductor, Dr. 
Emm Wood, organist at St. Paul's 
Cathedral The pianist was the assistant 
organist at ihc cathedra l T Mr. Shanks. 
Madame Bristow was the leading soprano. 
She used to make me stand beside her and 
In-read a new part with her. A won- 
derful experience for me but nerve- 
racking. As our family was a large one 
and we were nearly alt musical, we liad 
» wealth uf harmony in the home. 

One of my granddaughters has asked me 
Itow far back our family can go; 1 think 
to 1300. An ancestor was tody-m-waiting 
at the Court of the reigning king, an 
Edward, f think. There is some French 
Wood m mew here also, I believe. 

To. go back to our entertaining, the 
dinner parties were often for political 
n-awnia, or to entertain some notable on a 
vrsu from England. We seated 72 and it 
»*« a very brilliant sight to see the long 
ulWc ^th shaded lights, lovely flowers, 
^"d die beautiful gowns and jewel* of the 
women guests. 

After dinner we would go to the ball- 
room, where we would he entertained by 
"•'-vs. it was » lovely time D< Brvan, 
oi the Congregational Church, often sang 
in in Welsh— he had a great voice. A 
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well-known cellist was the brother of 
Madam Halle, wife of the famous Sir 
Charles. Then there was Hcrr heimo 
Scherrick, a fine pianist, 

My father often entertained the errw of 
some ship -in port, and iherc would be 
sports, boating on the lake, archery, and a 
hig tea to finish with* and a concert. 

Somothncs there were evening entertain- 
ments ^a concert, dancing on the Lawns, 
all the garden Lit up with electric Kghts, 
and lamps hung every where; it was a fairy- 
land indeed. Incidentally, my father was 
the first person in Melbourne lu have the 
electric light, and the dectrician was kepi 
busy as it was not the high standard of 
efficiency we are used to today. Lights out 
at li>.;Kl; father was very thoughtful of his 
start. 

(Melbourne first got electric light in 
IHW when the Victorian. Eleclnc Light Co. 
was formed.) 

It was a period when men wore button- 
holes, and my father and brothers all wore 
them when they left in the morning. The 
bead gardener always ^elected niitubte 
flowers and these were brought in on a 
tray for us to inake op. We daughters 
always arranged the flowers for 3 ri inner 
or ball — the Mowers were picked and 
brought into I he flower-room, where the 
vases were kept. We had flowers every- 
where and so much enjoyed all dm time 
spent in arranging ihem, 

I must tell you about unr carriages, long 
before the days of die motor-car. 

There was the big carriage with a pair 
of horses, always driven by the coachman; 



hig huufcs is over and domestic help non- 
existent. 

We bad seven permanent maids and a 
butler* and, outside, seven gardeners, a 
coachman and groom, with small boy* for 
weeding (mostly fmcu the Newspaper 
Boys* Home), also the electrician and a 
permanent carpenter. 

The staff were mostly married, with 
homes in what was called "die village," 
which was built by Father, and tiff taring 
a gate into the ten-acre paddock so their 
children had plenty of space to ptay in. 

Every year a picnic was held in the 
p.idriWk. with marquees for meals, a 
merry-go-round, Punch and Judy, and 
sports. It was a wonderfully imppy day, 
Alu unce a year 3 hall was given for the 
house staff, with dancing on the lawns and 
refreshments. Father always hked to see 
the old dances, so there* were quadrilles, 
lancers, and all other square dances — the 
names 1 can't remember; these dance* were 
an old fjiclish custom. 

We had several unusual namm among 
the staff, rhe coachman* name was Wye- 
brow fwe brought hint out from Knglnnd 
in IBfil and he was with us 26 years), the 
groom's name was Forehead (he was also 
English, from the village of Shf-re in 
Surrey J. 

Sometimes there would be a rnan^o'-war 
in port. Father, as Minister for Defence, 
would issue an invitation to the crew and 
they wuuld come for the day and have 
dancing, sports, and perhaps a concert. 

Sometimes the garden would be thrown 
open for a charity, and there would be 



There was the big carriage ami pair, and the brougham, 
and the victoria, and the wagonet, and the canopy- 
covered charabanc (useful for picnics), and the pony cart. 



then there was the brougham -one horse 
— -for one or two people and used princi- 
pally by my stepmother; the victoria, a 
most comfortable two-person vehicle, open, 
but with a hood, and the groom used to 
drive this; then the wagoner, which was 
used for taking us to school and during 
the holidays at Mornington. 

Then the charabanc, a very high con- 
trapliiin with a canopy thai could be taken 
off— it seated six people and was used at 
rwiews, picnics, etc. The pony can we 
trsed mostly at Mnrmngtun, always with 
the groom skiing fiehind us. Wc had a 
much-loved cob, Bobby, in this. 

When we were going to ^Elfendie" at 
Mornington, for the holidays, the groom 
always left very early in the morn ins with 
the riding horses, and itnrne of us left later 
cither in the wagonet or charabanc with 
the coachman driving — we rested the 
horses ar Moediallor for about two hours. 
How very different the rostd ts now! It 
was mostly bush, and at Frankston wc 
ajway* cot out and walked up Davcy T s HiU 
to ease ihc load. 

The staff went by tram, when the train 
was running, otherwise everyone drove 
down, I remember 1 went on the first train 
(o carry passengers, with Clara, rny sister, 
and Rosina Colbe. 

("EUerslie" was eventually turned into 
a well-known guesthouse. "Dava Ijodgt") 

To go back to "Rippon Lea"— it was a 
big house of 30 rooms set in 50 acres. I 
am trying to remember things dial had in 
do with the running of "Rip pun l-ea." I 
feel it might be interesting, as the day uf 
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stalls, a tennis tournament boating, side- 
shows, and always a concerl. The ballroom 
Mtated between 450 and 500. 

Once a year Father had a party for 200 
newsboys. There would lie rare*, boating 
on l he lake, and garner of .ill sorts, and, 
of course, Jnta of food, buns, lemonade, etc. 
At one party [ came across a small news- 
boy standing guard over all the boots and 
times the other boys had discarded while 
running in a race. He was looking wistfully 
across the lawns and, on uiy asking what 
he was looking at, he said, "Would heaven 
be like this?" Wc never forgotten that. 

(The Newspaper Boys' Home mentioned 
by Mrs. Jenner must have been the Try 
City Hfiurshoys' Society, /dtutdVrf in 1893 
by WUliiim Foster (who founded the Try 
Boys' Society m IB83). It b now the Mel- 
bourne Newiboyi* Club. In those dayt it 
catered for underprivileged children.) 

Then there were the theatricals, at we 
liad a stage with seven dressing-rooms and 
scenery. For these plays, which were 
always given for charity, we had a coach 
from one of the theatres, and this was^a 
great help in voire production, ft wav 
great fun and 1 can retnrniber tb this day 
some of the plays we did, such as "Written 
In Sand," and the rehearsals we had, even 
after a lapse of 70 years. 

As f said before, my father was very 
thoughtful for the people in his employ. 
On Sundays he would not hear or the 
coachman and groom having to bring the 
carriages out, so wc would all walk to the 
train to go to the Congregational Church 
in Melbourne. 



Father's interests were so many and 
varied. He was mstrumenial in starting a 
mens quartet at the cathedra!. 

The family worshipped at St. Peter's> 
Mornington. for many years when they 
were down at "Ellrrslie" for the holidays. 
There is now a window to our family 
there, and one to my husband's faniQy- 

How r strange, looking back, to remimiber 
the tollgate m St_ Kilda Road, just by the 
barrack*- It would be in 1885 and we 
children as we drove into town would take- 
it in turns To pay the 2d or 3d tolL 

T hinking of these old days makes me 
remember an old woman who hved in a 
tin y cottage of two moms in the tea-rree 
between Mornington and Mt Martha. She 
was quite erratic and kept a coffin in one 
of the rooms, and if she thought she was 
going to die she slept in it! She used to 
say she had hardly any TootL, and yet her 
cupbuatd was full uf good things. 

Sometimes she woukt sit in a chair in 
the middle uf the road looking half dead, 
and as one drove along one would have to 
pufl up jnd get her hack tn her errttagc- 
'llterr was a story that she was a well- 
known flower woman of Hyde Pork, I<*>n- 
don. 

My father brought blackbirds, thrushes, 
and other birds, as well as Canadian 
MpiiiMs, out here. They wiire housed in 
the lower end of the fernery, and when, 
they had bred up were liberated and 
spread aU over Victoria and into New 
South Wales- 
Some of the grandchildren will be 
interested to hear of die hansom cabs- 
which were so popular in London in the 
'eighties. There were quire a Tew out here 
in the early days. They were rather like 
a sedan chair an wheels and drawn by one 
•horso- 

They carried two passengers and the 
driver sat on a high seat at the haek T and 
to COfltaCI his passengers opened a little 
trapdoor in the rnoT and conversed through 
that. The cah wnidd be closed against 
wind and rain hy feuding doors with glass 
panels. They were very comfortable to 
ride in, but one felt surry for the driver 
sitting up top in all weathers. 

We had a much-travelled cow. One of 
my sisters had been ill with scarlet fever, 
so, as the doctor advised plenty of fresh 
milk for her, we took the row to England 
an the boat with ill This would have been 
in the IBBOs, f think. I might add that 
the cow made the trip in great style. 

There is so much more that I could 
add, but it is of a more personal nature, 
so will conclude here and hope this will 
be of interest to some people, 

FOOTNOTE: Mrs. /eitne/r hmband, 
whn died nine yean ago, was a grazier- 
After their marriage they lived at "Rippon- 
hura" Aiaetuthut, 20 milei /rem Hamilton, 
Fie. and later built a home, at Hamilton — 
"Mymiong'* now the boarding section of 
the Prtsbytctutn Girls' College. 

There are two daughters y Mrs. H. M. 
Hunt in*, of Ko<ty&ng, Vic, and Mrs. Hamil- 
ton Clark, of "Uambi," Boon Baa, NSW. 

Mrs. Jenntr'% 19th-century upbringing 
and modesty still make her shy of pub* 
licity* and the refused to pose for evr 
photographer, or even, to tend a picture 
taken when ihe was a young girl, in M 
Joint ballgown. 

Explaining her memoirs, she raid, 'The 
grandchild^iK teemed so interested. One 
of my granddaughUrs thought *Rippon 
Lea' looked like something from Georgette 
Heyer. 1 " 
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make a Golden Circle 




tempt 
your 
pirates with 



PINEAPPLE RIBBON DESSERT 

iSoz. can GGLDfiN CIRCLE Crushed PmeappTe, 
I pkt. red jelly crystals, 2 cups creamed fiee, 
3 teaspoons gelatine. 1 cup coW water, whipped 
cream, crushed nuts. 

Soak gelatine in cold water, dissolve over, hot water. 
Prepare \et\y according to directions. Set as'de to 
cool Place pineapple and syrup in saucepan and 
heat to boiling Remove from stove and stir in half 
of dissolved gelatine. Add remaining gelatine to 
creamed rice. Place creamed nee in mould. Chill 
urmr fum Add pineapple layer and chill until firm. 
Top with icily and chill again Unmoulcl onto serv* 
ing dish and top with whipped cream and crushed 
nuts. Serve in Slices. 



CHILDREN'S CORNER 



%» yuu ma 

Crushed Pineapc 




jmmer fir 



Pl/lji into freezing tray I 
some blocks, and rough 
chocolate into rhe others. 




for n 
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you and your 
refrigerator ^ 
can do 
wonderful 
things 
with 

C(MenC^c£e 

* TROPICAL 

CRUSHED PINEAPPLE 

PEEL A CAN AND TASTE THE SUNSHINE 

mreilBen Circle Cannery, Narttipate. Brisbane? 
The Auktaalmn Womxin'» Weekly -January 10, l^tt* 
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— Curls by candlelight! 



hi 
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it "This lass really let the festive season go to her heed. The exotic 
j hairdo ~ it looks to have been inspired by the antlers of one of 
I Santa's reindeers and the lights on a Christmas tree — was 
dreamed up in a Paris hairdressing salon. 

This artist is really 
"down-to-earth" 



Jon lahcrwood 

lire rooe, a rand 
Mrurtinu. tmdn 



through rock — thrj km 
aH found thcr waar on to btr 



"FANCIES" 

"Fm liirraliy composite 
pictures all the lime/* she 
said* and proceeded to 
describe how die would 
make a composition of owr 
shabby office chair — M lt?s 
rmrxesting* — and steeL 
riling cafimetf 

Areocttic^r tn Mag Jsher- 
*ood, as the yeara go by she 




/JujJrairat auttroacr com- 

• / consider that neither 
of mx top to blame bus if 
either were to blame it 
was the otkrt one. 

• / Said the ether idiot 
what he was end went on. 

• WUfwl damage was 
tune to the itphoktery try 

rats. 

• A pedritria* kit mt 
*nd went under my car. 

• / knocked over « man, 
He admitted it was kis 
fault as he had baert ran 

iazpa before. 



gets "fanries" for painting 
certain things. 

"One year I pointed mith- 
injj; but boats and. fidiermen. 
That was when I was living 
at Palm Beach, N.S.W 

*"Then, when ] started to 
drive around the country, I 
was fascuratrd try rxugharked 
trees am} by the upturned, 
mots that bad been puttied 
over to make roadways." 

In 1967 her 'Taney" was 
Ear landscapes, as her "one- 
man* show in Sydney res 
vested The 50 esJnxnts were 
all landscape*. 

Miis bhcrwnod began, 
travelling around Aiistrubn 
in 1958, doing commissioned 
portraits of children m 
couatry towns, but it was 
only abour three years ago 
that her ankt's eye "dis- 
covered" the outback . „ . 



The Anaauua Waaw i Wi 



"I thought, This is life — 
this is where I want to be, 1 
The vasmcss really frirs me," 

Unfortunately, teaching 
art at East Sydney Tediitkal 
College, where she was once 
a student,, doesn't leave her 
much time to go bush. 

But, at the slightest oppor- 
tunity, she will pack her 
pain ling paraphernalia into 
Iter station wn^on and hmd 
for the wide-open spaces. 

"Sometimes I stay out in 
the bush for four nights with 
only possums for company," 
she said. 

Color is vital to Miss 
IshcTwond — the brighter 
the better — bur, hi her 
opimnn, jt has fio mranm^ 
without form. 

FAMILY 

"Thar'i why f adore heaps 
of efrtli*" waa. J A 

machine digging into new 
earth, is the thing I get must 
excited about — it discloses 
such lovely cohin and 
shapes.'* 

ft isn't really virprising 
that Miss Isfacrwood sfanuld 
be creative. 

Her great - grandfather, 
Barnett Levy, is regarded by 
many as die "father" of the 
Australian theatre — the 
Sydney suburb of Wavertey 
is aimed after his home, 
"Wavcricy House*' — and 
her second cousin is the dnv 
ringuisned English writer 
Christopher Isbexwooci 



TATTERED 
CLOTH HAS 
A HISTORY 

A SMALL piece of eauvus, painted 
wilt be presented soon to the Auscra.- 
Eau NationaJ War Museum, Canberra. 

It belongs lo Mr. Ilarold Buckler, of Mr* 
Law ley, Western Australia, and h part of tbe 
red plane of the German air ace of die Creat 
War» Karon Manfred Von Rkhdmfen, who was 
trying over the Australian trenches at the Somme 
when, he was *hnt dm»n and killed on AnrQ 21 
1918. 

"We watched the fight, 1 " said Mr. Buckley 
recently, "and Von Kichrhofeo. gave us a burst 
of his fire. We dived into tbe dugnm* (Mr. 
Buckley was with lb Battalion} hm came out 
ajp i fi to see a Cnfiairlian ptlcit taking him on. 

'*ft lias still not been established whether the 
Canadian^ bullets brought him down or whether 
it was grnuud maclutir-gun Ike, 

"Thene wn$ a chivalry uf the air in that war f " 
said Mr, tWklcy. "If an aviator was shot down,, 
either German or Allied, he was entertained in 
the oJFlctrs 1 ' mess before being interned. H he 
Uwl his life his personal effects were put in his 
Hying boots and they were dropped over the 
airfield from which he left rm his rni«yiwi 

Marked far safety 

"Planes were specially marked si that they 
could have safe conduct to the enemy airfrelri** 

Mr Buckley took a piece of the red plane 
and sent ii home to his mother. When his 
only child, Robert, joined the RAAF, his father 
gave him the souvenir to keep with hww 

When Robert Buckley was killed m Sargapore 
fast May the piece of red canvas was found in 
his effects, uHl wrapped in the paper which Mr. 
Buckley sent out from France almost 50 years 
ear tier. 

U I wanted the National War Museum to lave 
it/* said Mr. Buckley. 

His inscription on the back, written at the 
time; reads, "A piece of wing of Count Voo 
Ridithofens flying machmr t one. of the Red 
Devils. This man febrhed down 79 AHied 
machmes and died after hi* 80th when be was 
fetched down by an Australian on the Somme." 

Whether or not the ^T, T'|rtin*i is* in puis, 
qniic nccninie^ the ptt oE doth u quite a 
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Speak out. 
Or find out. 




tf you use Tampa* tampons, 
#tjy notion your frjenrfs about 
them. HwyTI anpr^clate it 
If you dnn'r use them , ask 
about them, Spnh out. Rod 
out TeJL Jtea. 

Most teessagjirs befirve 
TBmpea: tampons; are- a better 
way, What they want to know isz 

Are they really erarnortanle? 

Are they truly protective? 

Do they actually prevent 

orJuur7 

Are (tr«y easy to use? 
Do high scboof girls wear 
them? 

So find out Or sneak out 
•TryirMr and "tefling*' tmm 
made Tampax tampons the 
mixkts. anduig internal 



TAMPAX 



J?w Huh*. Q*$iL A Wtxtd AgvndB* 
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YOUR hair will reflect a 
new lovelliKSft and 
lustre- — the drtightful 
translucent alow you sec 
when look bisj into tbe 
depths of amber or preewua 
stones. It is clearer, cleaner 
and more radiant when 
bran tifirrf wfth the modern 
"Peck-In" glow shampoo 
by Drlph. 
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THEY CAME TO HONOR 
HAROLD HOLT 



• « 1 



ABOVE: The South Vietnamese 
President, Nguyen Van Thiev 
(wearing morning suit), watts on the 
steps at St Paul's Cathedral after 
the service before driving to Govern- 
ment House for the buffet luncheon 
given for visiting heads of stale. 



FEDERAL TREASURER Mr. William 
McMahan and Mrs, McMahon 
(picture at right) armed at the 
Cathedral shortly after Sir Robert 
and Dame Pattie Meim&s. Crowds 
outside listened to the service, which 
was relayed by loudspeakers. 




1 




ti 





PRIME MfNlSTER OF BRITAIN, Mr. Harold Wilson, waits alone 
in his pew in the Cathedral for the memorial service to begin 



ARRIVING at Government House, Sir 
Robert Menzies is greeted by the Governor, 
Sir Rohan Detacambe, and Lady Delacombe. 



FROM THE PHILIPPINES, Mrs. Ferdinand 
Marcos, wife of the Filipino President, 
arrives at Government House, Melbourne. 






LEADER OF THE OPPOSITION, 
Mr. Gough Whitlam {centre}, arrives 
at St. Paul's with Mrs, Whitlam. 
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PREMIER OF VICTORIA, Sir Henry Bolte, and 
Lady Bolte were among early arrivals. Crowds 
packed Flinders Street, opposite the Cathedral. 



PRINCE CHARLES the Prince of Wales — thinner and mow 
mature than when he was here as a Timbertap student^* in 
accompanied into church by the Governor-General, Lord Cam 
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SEZX^" G J fEF ^^ 00 P^^theted k , ffce Cathedral Chunk of St. Hd, ttoibeutm. to pay trifcoto to the n^moor of" Mr. 
fW<f Hoit. Mr*. Wolf aW W tamty eccunted the front pwMfb right, facing tfe alter; faWioo the immmmm -mj. ot worfo 1 
»oorf« riff **• rVww of Wofcs. U.S. fntMoot L r odoo *. ithmmm, omd the British Prim Minister, Mr. MonM Wilw. 



10. m« 
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SOCIAL ROUNDABOUT 






ABOVE; ftWjr engaged Mitt fane £uw. aUett 
daughter of Mr., and Mr*. Bruc-r Eattim, of Goulburn, 
and her fiance^ Mr. John iY ichotat r /rant * l Mere* 
worthy* Maw Vale. Mr. ftUhoia* U the only ton 
of Mr. and Mra_ Harry Firhalat^ of CuuJitmrn. 



CHAPEL WEBDfNC. Mr. mmd Mr*. John MsKtan after th*ir 
marriage at the Trinity Grammar School Chapel pir.tnrrd milh 
their tilHutam, Mitt . Futrieim McKean, Mitt Jennifer Greweoe y 
Mr*. Peter Finch (Lift to right),, pageboy Peter Magee r and flower- 
girl Jean-Mary Byce* The bridr mat Mitt Nerida Tonga, only 
daughter of Mr. and Mr*. Norman Touge, of Epping. The bride- 
groom im the eldest ton of Mr. and Mrt. J. C McKean, of Epping. 





ABOVE: An Eatter wedding it planned by Mr. David Walker and Mitt 
fane Danlap,, who recently announced their engagement* Mitt Bunlap, 
who it wearing a tappbire engagement ring, it the rmm.gr r daughter of 
Mr. and Mr*. Arthur Bunion* of "Cliff dafe r " Cambubuia. Mr. Walker 
it the ton of Mr. and Mrt. Arthur Walker, <tf "flrigalow Park," North Star, 



OFFICIAL GUESTS. 
Jf. if. Dm**0*+ Mrt. /. M. Rammay, 
Mrt. Dawtam, mud Captain Ramamy 
(left to right) arriving at HMA 
Nawvl Dockyard, at WiUtamtUMtn* 
Victoria, for the launching of the 
new A aU-Suhmarine Ettort, ft MAS 
.Swan, Met. Allen Fair halt, accom- 
panied by her hatband, ike Minu- 
ter for D*femce t launched the thip. 
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AT RIGHT: Mr. Richard Griffin 
and Mitt Helen Cowled, who here 
announced their engagement, plan 
to marry in Angara* Mitt t'uwlild it 
the eid*rr daughter of Mr. and Mrt. 
JT. G, Cowled, of UmguemUe. Her 
fiance it the only nam of Mr. and 
Mrt, /* B m Griffin, of Longuerille, 
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ON THE STEPS OF 
PARLIAMENT HOUSE 



• President Johnson and Australian "caretaker" Prime Minister, Mr Met***, at 
Parliament House, Canberra, an December 21. This was the President's tint official 
call after his arrival in Australia at dawn that day to attend the memorial service 
tor Mr. Holt, ("f have lost a friend" he said in his speech at the airport. I Mr 
McEwen had been sworn in as Australia's 19th Prime Minister the previous day, 
but said he would step down as soon as the Liberals elected a new leader. 

Picture hy *fntl phniograpiieT Ron Bcrfc. 



Auktiulum Wdm&m's WmmLY -JanUdjy Jf). J^fc8 
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GOLDSWMTHY, with general store in foreground. 



WEDDING IN 
A MUSHROOM 
MINING TOWN 




BRIDAL PAIR Mr, ond Mrs David Joseph Gmst, at right, with Mm. 
and Mrs Douglas Brown, who were hesf jbob one/ mrfftw-of huMM. 



Guests stayed till 
the piccaninny dawn 



WtNFRED BFSSET 




first 



M&E whh her father, Mr. David Gatvey. 
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TjrfHkN the 
' » wed di ng was 
held in the new iron- 
ore town of Golds- 
worthy, in north-western 
AiKtralia, the wind blew 
in the right direction, 
Red dust cast no paD 
over the day. 

There are special prob- 
lems atfar-hf^ m a wedding 
m a town which only a 
f cw years agin was a 
miners 3 camp. 

The bride was Julie, 
only ehik! of Mr. and Mrs. 
David Garvey — be if a 
master mechanic from 
New South Wales — and 
the gTOom, David Grant, 
an auLo-drc trie Lac from 
Rocfc Hampton, Queensland 

"They met at KJianctiban, 
in the Snowy Mountains. 
Julie and her parents were 
the first in Jeave fnr Golds- 
worthy; David joined them 
two and a half months 
later, and four days after 
that the engagement was 
announced. 

Tbrrr was inane a qocs- 
1km to Lc «-ttkd. Where 
woukl they he nmwl? 

Gotdswurthy is 1200 
miles fmni Penh, and ii a 
[own of 90 houses, of which 
only one- third are perman- 
ent — these are the orig- 
inal houses; the rest are 
prefabricated 

There is no rhurch. 



There are no big depart- 
mem stores for shopping. 
No flowers grow. 

"For the bride's mother 
it was nunc a headache. 
"Send to Penh for anything 
you can't get here/' said 
the bride's father, and so 
it happened. 

If anything was forgot- 
ten, a wire went to Perth 
and up came "the missing 
article by aircraft- Crayfish 
were flown from Perth, 
and Tna^nrfirent straw- 
herries from Adelaide. 

The flowers for the bridal 
party, ihe service, the reccp" 
tim, and die rama lions for 
the men all went up by air 
freight to Goldsworthy and 
were stored in the deep 
freeze of the camp caterers, 

Chicken, hum 

Mrs. Garvey and Mrs 
Cant cooked chicken and 
ham for weeks before and 
sia«ed it in Mrs. Cant's 
deep frccjBC. She is the 
wife of Mr. R, G T Cant, 
thief eJeorieal and 
mechanical errgmerr for 
Guldsworlhy Mining Ltd., 
and it was at their air- 
conditioned home that the 
reception was held. 

Their three - year - oW 
daughter, ^tricia, was 
nowerRirl "T.^.'s where 
all the strawberries went 
to from the top of the 
cakes," said her father. 

The camp caterers also 
made the wedding cake. 



"We wrote to a Perth 
jewellers for my engage- 
ment ring/* said Julie, 
doping, after my descrip- 
tion, that it might be what 
I required Ji was exactly 
right. 1 wrote to a Perth 
department store telling 
them of the dress I was 
going to make and asked 
them to pick the material, 
the color of the matmn-nf- 
honor*s dress, etc, and 
everything they chose was 
exarity what I wanted 

+ 'i made all the dresses, 
veil, and headpieces for 
myself, the marron-of- 
honor, and the llowergirl." 

The matron -of- honor was 
Mrs. Doug Brown, whose 
husband b the held fore- 
man. They also lived at 
the Snowy Mountains be- 
fore making their home in 
the iron -ore country. 

Mrs* Garvey had a- fist 
as long as ho arm when 
she rat to Perth with 
Mn. Cant to do the shop- 



She did everything in a 
wxi, including Imying 
wedding presents on behalf 
of the quests. 

A jarrah outdoor dance 
floor was made for the 
occasion. The music had 



to be taped, but they had 
ail the btest hits. 

The wedding was held 
hi the sdioolbouse. As 
sorm as school was finished 
on the previous day, desks 
were pushed to the wall of 
the airHrondirioned class- 
room and the chairs set up 
as pews. Altar Strings had 
to wail until the next day, 
when the Rev. J. G. 
McCahnn flew his own 
plane from Carnarvon, 600 
miles away, to conduct the 
service- 

"E very damn" 

Guests came from Pon 
Hcdland and Finucam 
Island, about 80 mile* 
away. The piccaninny 
dawn was breaking before 
they got into their car? 
again, in wedding finery, tn 
drive along the scrub 
country road home. 

David and Julie han 
passed that way hours be- 
fore in David's sports car 

No one divulged wh» 
time the flWergLrl went i 
bed. lL l .know she had 
every dance," said her 
father, "and if she wasn 
asked she did the askia 
herself." 




FLOWERGiRL Patricia Cant, oaed 3, 
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TI7HELN 1 was a angle girl I went 
Ww out with bachelors whenever I 
could. Then I married one — and 
that was when I found out that 
marrying a bachelor is a far different 
thing from the ample pleasure of 
dating one. 

After ail, how many of us left fhe 
theatre after seeing "My Fair Tady" 1 realty 
wanting to marry Henry fli££jus? Strip 
away Rex Harrison and what have you 
f;nr? A selfish creature of relentless habit 
who neni tn great lengths to explain that 
a woman had no place in his life. 

After being married lo mr for years, 
my h li. -.band is still a bachelor. 

ftofore I mami'd hiui, he niu by no 
means a riuHigamist like Henry Wig- 
gins, hut he did J tan- chr common 
trait of all bndu-lois: habii! Bachelors are 
people who have had plenty of time to 
arrange their lives, rearrange them* dig 
little grooves, j nd permanently connect 
those grooves lo their brain channels. 

If ynu marry a bachelor you wilt have 
to take him on his terms,, grooves and aJJ 
or i id l take him. 

I don't mean to suggest that my husband 
gu*-& out with the boys every other night, 
and out with die girls the rest of ihc 
time; He is, in fact, a model husband — 
if your model is a man who loves his 
family, takes an interest in his child, has 
a very strict idea of what hi? ho rue should 
be Lite, and is generally agreeable and 
affectionate. 

Tlie catch is, f said Air home — which, 
in my case, has to be* run along immuiabFc 
laws, laid down for him generation? ago 
through hi* European origins- 

1 wdl acme forget the rtight my hus- 
band decided that I v*a* the luirrsekrcper 
(and, to be fair, abo wife, child-bearer, 
talA love goddess] he had been wailing 
(or. 

We were sitting in his comfortable living- 
room eaiinif a lovely little supper he had 
cooked foe me and Listening to Moravian 
folk songs Wc hardly knew each ocher, 
hut I was entranced with the whole scene, 
and especially with, him. He said, 
apmpos of nothing in particular, "I think 
tare ihtnild gei married." 

As souu as he said it he looked as 
though he heard distant voices speaking 
strange tongues deep within him. I under- 
Hood that it was a precedent-shattering 
oeeaijinL and I didn't want to spoil it, so 
I said, u OFL" 

Somehow wc actually did get married 
one month later — just two morula after 
*e had fast met. I can't remember ever 
being happier than I was the day oT our 
wedding, (My husband claims be can't 
remember the day at ail.) 

BefOTe we were married we had visited 
an almost deserted olf shore island. We 
ihought it was terribly rnrnanfic, 
we went back for a month's honeymoon. 
We must have been out of our minds. 
Once married we should have immediately 
returned 10 our resj>ecrtive jobs and apart- 
ments, easing slowly into the idea of heing 
Ijuxband and wife, perhaps octaskmalJy 
irjendujfi j weekend together at a hntrl. 

Bui np — off we went to a place so 
kjolated that the only thing we had lo do 
was to go to bed, which was great; catch 
nsh, less great, and wash op after cleaning 
iftfl rating the fish, which was the source 
oi all our incipient troubles. 

We had hours, days, and mreks tn view 
*ach other with alarm. 

ff f suggested we abandon the dishes 
unwashed in the sink, my husband Mt he 
wa» letting me set a dangerous precedent, 
If he suggested we cei up at dawn to 
Jvairh thfi sunrise, I cursed the fate that 
had married me to a man who took 
plrajtife in being conic tout lief ore noon. 

' •nally the endless month wore itself 
and us) oul Barely speaking, we came 
hack home — to his bachelor apartment, 
if » honeymoon had Iwen a mistake, my 
moving in wuh him w*» a eatasiropbe, 
U wasn't that we hated each other. Tn 
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live with 
a bachelor 



. . . SUPER EVENINGS (I COULD SEE IT 
AIL) WITH THIS FASCINATING MAN WHO 
COOKED UKE A GOURMET AMD TOLD ME I 
WAS EXCITING. SO I THOUGHT; WHY NOT! 

By Jane O'Reilly 



fact, we were absolutely delighted to be 
married. I thought (still do think ; that 
my husband was fascinating, brilliant, and 
sexy, lie was' kind enough tn suggest on 
occasion [usually when I cried) that 1 was 
the most earning (hing that had ever 
happened En him. 

lie was glad (glad, lie repeated uncon- 
vincingly } to have me around, as long as 
I diuVt inirudfi. 

It was terribly hard not tn intrude in 
a two-room apartment. He had lived there 
for six years. There were two cupboards 
and one chest of drawers. For about sis 
months ihere were also eight suite ase* uf 
mine, all full, all piled In the middle of the 
living-room . We had a great many disrns- 
uotii aiymt moving those subcases, and 
every so often I threatened to leave 
[without ever actually unpacking). 

I think T <frd leave once, but I couldn't 
eariy the suitcases downstairs and he 
wouldn't help me -* so I came back. 

The trouble was, I didn't have any- 
thing lo unpack into. My husband had 
cleared one-eighth of on* cupboard and 
one-quaner of one drawer, and he couldn't 
seem tn make any more room for me. 1 
nevrr would have dreamed of moving any 
of his things myself for fear of [ I ) sharp 
reprisal and [2) causing a trauma. 



Mi 



LY husband had lived aJune 
for years, always in rh<? expectation that 
Mime day somewhere he would hnd the 
ultimate girl. It took almost as long for 
him to get used u> the idea that he had 
found her and she ^nc) was actually liv- 
ing wilh him. Every evening f had lo 
a;r.iop„r. f br'npni oiubg thai wnidd family 
reintroduce him to the fact that he was 
married. 

To accomplish this. I would dash home 
From work and dcspemiely run around the 
apartment biding my things. 

Footsteps at the diwr. Ife would take 
his mail out of the mailbo*. (1 bad 
already taken my mail out and left his 
in so he wouldn't be surprised or disap- 
poiuted.) Next he would open the door, 
push past a six-foot pile of hi* old news- 
papers* deposit his mail on the primor- 
dial dtvirriVi- of his dest look around, 
and thai . . . shock * . • ft girl ... his 
uri/ei* 

He wrmid dutifully kiss me and at the 
same time look around the mum for signs 
of ait intruder. Usually he would find a 
«rarf or some small thing 3 had overlooked, 
and, picking it up in the way rme might 
pick up a dead cat, he would say, "Why 
can't you ecrrr pick up your things?** 



Maybe when bachelor girls marry 
bachelor men, a compromise tn their 
Separate ideas aboui wbai is and what is 
not a respectable wfty to keep house comes 
easier. But I uuoi t a bachelor girl. 1 had 
already been married o<ice t and I thought 
I knew the best way to keep the rats away 
from the door, 

My first husband was a nice boy (wc 
were both young when wc got married), 
and i followed the usual pattern of making 
him believe thac hu^xinds should be help- 
mates; that i\ do everything, Or at least 
help me do everything. Well, my second 
marriage was (and is) a different scene. 

My new husband had been a Mending to 
his domestic needs quile satisfactoruy for 
ail those years and he considered his 
method* vastly superior tn mine (They 
probably were and are} But a nxan who 
has had many years to look for a wife 
hn? also had pinny of time to think about 
what a wife should do. 

In my husband^ case, what I was sup- 
posed to do was frit wilL Accord tng to 
him, a wife should work, be brilbanu 
beautiful, and throw herself into the joys 
of needlepoint cushions and casserole 
suppers, 

1 was willing to try tn be brilliant and 
beautiful, afld even to work. Bin 1 had 
gone through the fine frenzies of the 
newly wed housekeeper in my first 
marriage, and I could not force myself 
to do it again. I ivanted my house ro nrn 
itself, invisibly if possible. If ihat meant 
the bouse occasionally didn't nu at all. I 
wanted to be able tn catrb up in my own 
flood time. 

Before you marry a h;u j he!gr you should 
be absolutely certain that you are, in fact, 
die girl he lias Iwen waiting for ail those 
ye;irs. Because if you are not. he will try 
to make you mm her, no matter how 
much he likes yon the way you are. Alter 
about two months of married life I 
realised that I was being extensively 
remodelled,. 

My gay, madrap personality [premarital 
description) was now being denounced as 
irresponsible behaviour. 

My husband had always wanted a wife 
who could make hhn faugh, but apparently 
he now only felt like laughing after flue 
taundry had been taken care of. I had 
always done ihe laundry on Fridays, but 
he had done it on Wednesdays for ten 
years, and was baffled when lie found dirty 
shirts in the house on Thitrsday, 

He had always saved up his sot b for 
his mother to mend when she visited twice 
a year, and be bitterly resented il when I 
hroke tradition i)y mending some myself. 

One evening 1 found my huaband writ- 
ing an angry letter to the telephone people 



complaining that some stranger had been 
billing lortg-dttianre calN to his number. 

f quietly explained that I had a long- 
distance mother, too. La hart, he had 
talked to her just the other night and had 
refused to recognise her voice even *»ben 
she said: "This is Mary, Jane's mother.'* 

ifc Jane?" he had said, bewildered. 

Meals were also a source of disagree- 
ment. The first week we lived in Uis 
apartment 1 made a fist of menus (as I 
had always done in my earEer marriage), 
lie said he didn't want to know in 
advance what he was going to eat. I wax 
too cowed to realise that it would sdll be 
a Rood idea if I knew what we were going 
to eat. (And [ gave np my lists.) As a 
result, there was usually nothing \n eat, 
and if there was it was food he liked — 
lite kidneys. 

Kven worse, E had to admit that when 
he cooked kidneys — they were good, fin 
fact, he could cook everything better than 
T C0u!d.j L'nfia]}pily, he still insisted that 
1 do the cooking (which T did), while he 
served his ft tends drinks, 

Ilis friends came over all the time, at 
any hour of the day or night. The un- 
married men dropped in to drink our 
grog and make derisive and envious re- 
mai-ks altout our evident domestic hltss. 
The married men also came to drink and 
to join in choruses of complaint about 
married life with their newest victims. 

Women came over, or catled up, con- 
stantly. A bachelor's sector of success is 
that be can keep so many women happy 
and hopeful for so long that almost none 
of them ever go away mad. Once my 
husband 1 * harem bad gotten over their 
shock nf finding him married, they al) 
stayed around as friends and drinkers, 
roo. (Our son has eleven godmothers.) 



Hav 



\VTNfS a baby was the only 
wny T could thint of to get my huhwand 
out of hi* apartment and into a bigger one 
that would be ours. Even after the baby 
was bom I had occasional fearful moments 
when I thought he would be unable to 
tear himself away and the baby and I 
would have to go on alone 

But he did move, and then il turned 
out that I was supposed (o part with a 
lot of possessions. He said my furniture 
wasn't worth moving. 1 wanted it because 
I thought it was all beautiful and, besides, 
it was mine. 

I succeeded finally in saving my pos- 
sessions, bin only at great cost to the 
emotional underpinning of my marriage. 

It should be clear by now that my hus- 
band adjusted to marriage uneasily. I 
couldn 1 ! think how he would adjust to 
fatherhootL 

After the usual nine months, I 
announced uue night that the pains were 
coining every five minutes. My husband 
got out of bed, polished his shoes, chose 
his tie with inordinate care, and almost 
left wilboui me. 

I managed to eatrfi him before he drove 
lo the hospital alone, and once we got 
there I handled the whole thing in the 
best possible way by producing an enorm- 
ous boy — an' absolutely beautiful fac- 
simile uf bis father. 

That night my husband filled my room 
with champagne, caviar, and Hnwering 
cherry branches. Then he Went home to 
get dressed and go to a party. I will never 
forgive him. But, then, the birth of a 
baby gives every man a chance to do 
something his wife will never forgive fctm 
for, whether rVi going to a party or just 
hanging around the hospital. 

Bachelors make wonderful fathers. They 
make wonderful husband.'., too, if you can 
stand the first five years while they're 
adjusting. But there i\ something about 
my bachelors son. 

He seems to lie a bachelor, too. 
Now I have too totally independent 
men in the house who spend their time 
sighing .vvmpathrtirjllv together and lay- 
ing to me, Not thai way; do it out way." 
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AY£RS ROCK at the end of the eight-year drought in 1966, when waterfalls cascaded more than 1000 feet down the rockfoce. 

BREAKING OF THE DROUGHT 




PROJECT '68, the National 
■ Nine Network's prestige 
program, has an outstanding 
documentary, "Where Dead 
Men Lie/' for telecasting fn 
the new TV season, It is a 
film of the Ley land Brothers' 
expedition which crossed the 
continent from west to east in 
1966. The Leylonds soy it is 
better than "Down the Darl- 
ing/' the documentary that 
mode their name. 

Pictures on this poge were 
token by the Ley lands. They 
show o highpoint in the docu- 
mentary, the breaking of the 
eight -year drought at Ayers 
Rock. 

— NAN MUSGROVE 



EXPEDITION camp 
near Ayers Rock. 
Drought-breaking rain 
f I ooded re nts, wh i ch 
had to be bailed our. 
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SCENE fnm TCWs coarfrtwm drama series, "The Unloved" to be screened of I pjn. Mondays 

to Fridays, beginning Fehfaary 5. 

TCN9 seeks young talent 

• On Hie hunt for young acton and actresses for 
its new daify drama series, "The Unlared/' TCN9 
is holding open auditions at Sydney's Throli theatre 
on January 9 and 10. 



£y HAN MUSGROWE 



CHILDREN with 
thrahrifat amhiitinm 

and parents who ait will- 
Lctg to kt than have a go 
arc imikd to turn up &t 
the Tivoli theatre at 
7*30 fxm. on January 9 
and 10 for a conversa- 
tional mtfirvicw-atidition 
in view of all other triers. 

The UnkwnT is a 
draiRactsed version of cases 
that have been hrard in the 
juvenile courts by one of 
Sydney's best-known magis- 
rrates, Mr. A. E, l>ebcnhani, 
who retired in 1963. 

TCm nerd 240 younfi 
actors and actresses for the 
l%8 season of The Un- 
joined,"* hence the auditions. 
It is a great opportunity for 
talented children. 

There arc Sf|*i arte mnV 
tkma for girls and boys. GrrJs 
«ry should appear « 
% boys only on 
1 0» Children enter - 
JOvId go to the 
ThfoJi by 7 pjSL, when the 
doom open.. 
They will be seated in 
1 order of arrival and beard 
I oci ttagc, row by row. Pic- 
Tim* will be taken of each 
child to establish how he or 
I she photograph* — very im- 
] portam for a visual medium 
like TV. 



Applicants for auditions 
need not prepare any 
materia] for the anditPOrt- 
They will be interviewed by 
talent scoua and producers 
from TCNji and NLT Pro- 
ductuins r"ry 1 irl f of North 
Sydney , who are making 
"The Unloved" for TCN9. 

No decisions will be given 
during the Trvoli auditions, 
hut mccessful applicants will 
be called by letter for fur- 
ther auditions; and allotted 
roles in "The Unloved." 

The young actors and act- 
resses will eventually he 
trained and rehearsed, and 
will play their roles in condi- 
tions approved by the Child 
Welfare Department. 

I have seen die pilot edi- 
tion of "The Unloved" and 
watcher! another edition be- 
ing made. 

They are interesting, 
absorbing human - interest 
dramas, whose greatest 
strength lies in die fact that 
thry are true. 

They arc not exactly what 
I would call entertainment, 
but they fulfil a need and 
should, I believe, be watched 
by all parents. 

Timing * l The Unloved? 1 
presented p rob! eras. Channel 
Er executives agree that both 
parents should see "I he Un- 
loved" if possible, hut want 
to show it when llvere are 
few duldrrn about. 

Fot this reason it is to be 



telecast at I p.m., Mondays 
to Fridays,, from February 5, 
after school resumes- 

It Is simple court-room 
drama made in a set that is, 
I am told, almost a replica 
of "Moida" Children's Ctonrt 
at Burwood. The storks un- 
folded, however, are not 
simple. Some of tbem are 
horrifying, most of them are 
harrowing. 

They tell true stories of 
neglected children, uucjdu- 
troTlable children, young 




TOMMY HANLON'S 
Thought /or the week 



I i M—i ii mi «k* W, wbcm f «U her «sff <wrfiof «a; 
J J "My », mH-CBotni h wWt yev'rw m s diet and a mend 

Ifldas jm to twrnch end order* v big tike of cf*m cofce ond 

T°* s# (Iwi dtmikQ Wflci. **swt*tet»hf caff** Amitmt 
jfr 4 to 9 <rt }a ti nh ariferf P*emr1. Als* if yes see m 

frfWrtrf with m Made mjw md **'t «** him **v t» 't Bi 

fa* ffct- mat frfm ikv * ** 

MOMMA'S MORAL: Sett^wrM is giving *p 
smoking . Extreme sett-tontrot is no* telling any- 
If My abort it 



people who take drugs, who 
thieve and rob, who ptay 
truant — the unloved chil- 
dren of the world. 

The pilot film of The 
UaEoved" was shown at a 
private screening late last 
year to representative* of 
the Department of Justice, 
the Child Welfare, and 
Police Departments. 

All of I hem were enthusi- 
astic about it 

Mr. Dcbenham. who as 
well as providing the 
material for the scripts, is 
technical adviser to the pro- 
duction, was delighted with 
the reception the Depart- 
ments gave to "The Un- 
Loved." 

■'Members of all three de- 
partments believe that noth- 
ing but good can come from 
The Unloved/" he said. 

"They had no criticisms 
a I aJK They all had the view 
that it would he of tremen- 
dous benefit, so much so 
iKji each department offered 
their co-operalion in every 
way. 

**You can gauge the extent 
of the official reaction when 
I tell you that Tor the first 
time the closed juvenile 



courts have been opened to 
producers and smptwriters 
so they can see at first band 
what goes oil 

"Juvenile delinquency is 
such a problem today that 
if through The Unloved" 
we can do somedung to help 
rhildren by giurhng their 
parents, f ted it ii a good 
thing. 

TTw eases are quire true, 
I provide all the cases from 
my filet There are four 
scriprwritcrs, and after they 
have done their work I 
check their script to see that 
it is to my satisfaction. At 
the end of each show I 
appear on camera and speak 
briefly xo the watching 
mothers.** 

During my talks with 
various people about "The 
Unloved" I was told that 
"dramatic licence" had been 
taken with the cases to make 
them more entertaining. 

t was dubious about this, 
imagined that perhaps the 
truth had been tampered 
with. It has not. The dram- 
atic Licence comes from the 
presentation 

bs the juvenile courts 
most of tike stories come 
from reports of Quid Wel- 
fare Officers* aflsdavits, 
staremeufs deposit™*, hut 
in its dranrarisatkm the story 
comes from (he Hps of the 
child and lis parents or 
gpartfiarrs. 

The Unloved*' is ihe idea 
of well-known Sydney play- 
wright Maricu Dreycr, who 
assisted Mr. OrJicuham in 
the preparation of the two 
books be has written since 
he retired — "Without Fear 
of Favor," and '"All Manner 
of People.*' 

Mrs. Dreycr was struck 
with the potential of the 
material in Mr. Dehcnham^ 
files and successfuly sold the 
idea to NLT and TCN9. 



MBAV TV TIMES F0B 
FULL WEEK'S PROGRAMS 



Keeps baby's hair 
clean, lustrous and 
lovely . . . wonderful for 
all the family too! 




CURLYPET 



New Medicated Curl ypet ie a hair and scalp 
conditjoner that £iv« new life and lustre 
to hair, nHtfor&s it** bouncing beauty 
end keeps it neat and tidy all day long: 
CuilsudL cnotoinfl Hfr<aehlo i oph e ss e 
to control danairufl w well an 
cradle cap for bah?. Its 
baby-mild medication sourhen 
away annoying irritation. 
CurJypet u non-stacky. 

will not 



Aoil clothes or 

pillows- — the ideal 
setting lotion 
and eonmtione? 
for children 
vtT*/X pdttsaai 




VUU mSTORIC EEEilHWORTH^ See ihe 

KELLY GANG 

reJies and famous Bnrkc Mnamm, Pfiwdcr Maimzine, 
Chinese B Brain* Tm****, CoLies llmailuMS, etc, 

Ue^CUWOiiTlI, all. ttmit. Vie, be*4 prcsarved Gold 
Twn, 2T baitdiitus elassafied by Nsttonal Trust Avml* 
ldf*l base far weeins; f*JL Vie, and the tartly tlpmr 
Far gitl ' 



m SITE CARAVAN PARK* 
Fnnhee iniomstwsi si aS tourist toil i i us 



I 1 J, t AutraauAJ* Wotran's Waaxur - January I0» 196S 
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A PARADISE FOR 
HOLIDAY-MAKERS 

—Picture by KEITH NLTDD, of Holland Park, Qld, 



# The main beach at Point Lookout, on Stradbroke Island, 13 miles 
from Brisbone, ei rends for 20 miles, taking in high rocky head- 
lands and rugged gorges. The island, about 20 miles Jong and eight 
miles wide, forms the barrier between Moreton Bay and the open 
sea* Matthew Flinders landed there in 1799 ro replenish his water 
supplies* Today the island's holiday amenities include fishing, 
swimming, and boating. In rhe wildf lower season, between August 
and October, tfie island is ablaze with the colors of white wedding 
bush, yellow and pink boronio, yellow gorse, and native heather. 



BEAUTIFUL 
AUSTRALIA 
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As youth 
sees 
things 



JT some are barn to iheir 
profession, my children 
a_rr surety budding diplo- 
mats. My five-year-old came 
Ivime from school minus a 
from Itwm. He got a gbua 
of water and instructed me 
to place on Lop of Li a note 
Trading "Dear Fairies, I 
Jost the tooth. I fove you 
\mi the nmf.' 1 On com- 
pleting a Long li&t of require- 
ments from .Santa, the seven- 
year-old added. "P,S, My 
love to your mother. 

$2 to Mr*. D. Wills, 
Cratswwo; N-S.W. 

* w * 
01 'ft family had spent 

quite a time clambering 
over i he Albany coastline la 
bee the tourist attractions. 
[After one very strenuous 
{effort, ray sister, aged seven, 
feitk on to a rock and 
Igasped, "My legs fed as 
■'though they're going to have 
la menial breakdown." 
| $2 to Mis* H. J. Inch* 
High Wwromhe, WJL 
| * * * 

MARRIED leather was 
away on special leave, 
ind our U -year mi Id daugh- 
;er came in and sal beside 
fcne "Guess what, Mutn," 
Rshc said, "Mn So-and-so 
Ehad a baby daughter dc- 
^fevered at half-past-three in 
^■the morning] Gce T die had 
Hto eet up early, didn't she?** 
I 12 to Mjrit A. Swans. 
Lalor Park, NSM. 

* * * 

^yyflEN very young, my 

sister opened our 
brother's bedroom door 
v»iLhutii first knocking. Rcp- 
rirntncfod. she expfained, "I 
looked thtough. lite keyhole 
to see if il was ail right to 
come in/' 

32 to Mrs. C IL Bray ley, 

"* * * 
lA^LL alone in the kitchen, 
I had the wireless on 
H* na W3J: dancing away to a 
Klivdy tune. Hearing foot- 
Hairips I turned around and 
^Mhere was my grandson, aged 
^Kve, He suggested earnestly, 
■pNanna, p'raps if you put 
K ««u glasses on, you'd see to 
HiiHce better." 

1 52 to TS" (name snp- 
■pJkdl. Krt^woM, SA 

* * ♦ 
WVfV m» Mark, aged seven, 

told me be had a gift 
^fnr me. and had bought ibe 
osi InraurifLl card, which 
ad cost as much as the gift. 
1 shock of the card I 
orated with green lilies, 
i read. "With sympathy 
mm your loving son, Mark." 
12 to Mrs. losae din, 
yogfe, rVJLW. 



UHEMMF 




lmu Irhe. but 
kstaf rtbccjow 
Trim Tata /educe fiwr 
flfpeljtt. Its dietittg 
dBfltsy...Trim Tiia 
awriiim mtamNB. too! 

*Smm 




m We paf $2 for a f J letters 
published. Letter* most be 
original, not previously pub- 
lished- P reference is gives 
to letters with signahites. 



Kind and loving 

we hear how cruel children can ht t hut for a 
year I have had the pleasure uf seeing how govmg 
and kind they are. Fortunately, my child with slight 
cerebral palsy is able to attend a normal school At 
first the leather tried to stop the children mothering 
her and let bet do things for herself. Bui even after 
a year they are still doing it Some mornings eight little 
boys and girts are waiting to carry her case and hold 
hex hands, ft fills my heart with joy, 
$2 to "Grateful Mother" (name supplied), Moera, NZ 



Reasonable a I to wq nee 

^JVflS j ear my daughter, who is 17, will be a matrkula- 
tion student at high school We wish to give her 
a weekly allowance to cover clothes, cosmetics, and 
sundries, so she can Jeara to balance her budget, Can any 
reader give me an idea of what wrjntd be a reasonable 
and fair amount? She will nut have to pay fares and will 
wear uniform. But, like most girls, she likes clothes. 
*2 to ^Jonquil" (name supplied)* Croydon, Vk. 

Sorting out teenagers 

JT seems to me there is still something in Utvtrr of the 
oid-fasJikmecl "pulling up of hair'* and "going into 
Idng dresses™ when one reached the age of 20- It did 
have the advantage of sorting out the teenagers from 
the rest of us, and would euII save elderly spinsters, 
mothers, and grandmothers from looking like long-in-the- 
tooth ten-year-olds. 
$2 to "One of 'em" (name supplied], BUckhcalh, N.S.W. 

Psychedelic iron-lqce 

JS there anyone else who, like myself, gets a twinge of 
di^ppuinlmenr when they see Lovely oJd iron lace-work 
painted in harsh colors? White is my preference. Some 
pastel shades blend in with the decor, but H'hrtl I see 
purple, or dark brawn, etc. r my fingers really itch. Black 
iron-wort, usually of heavier pa Item, has its own beauty. 
$2 to "Mrs, Z? (name supnGcd), Ferryden Pari, SA. 

Frivolous note on weather 

PEOPLE blame the Bomb and other tilings for the 
(i i range- weather. But the real reason could be much 
simpler — the increase iii the number of fans, Oivncrs have 
to dean them, and, as everyone knows, as soon as you have 
cleaned a car it starry to rainl 
?2 to Mis, M. Ferris, CalEape, QUL 




SERVED WARM? 



• New Zealand scientists have fuund a process la 
make an edible protein fund from wooJL Dr. F. JL 
Shorbmd, who led the experimrnt^ said: "Yon 
wonldn't want it for breakfast, but it could main* 
tans human life," 

No need fo fear a ro#ny day, 

There's now a way to beat A r 
Don't throw your duwdy suit nway, 

ii hungry you can eat it 
"Its news to me" remarked a sneep, 

To learn that wooTs nutfrtioutT 
A math, aroused from winter sleep> 

Sanf, "Nonsense. It's deHtiom." 

— Dorofhy Dram 



So many lobeJs 

JJUFORE he wore his new suit, my husband asked me 
to remove the attached tags. This I rfrd, and found 
it had taken me 15 minutes. There were 14^ staples from 
three cardboard labels (these took the longest to remove, 
for fear of puffing a thread J, Next, off came a hand- 
sewn marmfiicturer's label on the sleeve. A second similar 
tig vrai pinned to the lapeL Finally, in a pocket was 
■ cardboard booklet describing the range of goods covered 
by this manufacturer. 

$2 to "Stapled" {name snppJinl}, Foirstvifle, NAW. 

Such peace of mind 

(JARDKNTNG ia perhaps one of die most ancient 
ocorparjcais of the hnman race. It rs a hobby or 
an occupation open to cveryooe. The possessor of a choice 
flower in one single flowerpot hat something imercsung and 
wonderful. There would be fewer depressed people today, 
and much less need for psychiatrists, if peopfe spent more 
time in their gardens. 1 doubt if any other hubby can bring 
such peace of mind. 

9^ to Mrs K, Tenant, Uimresioo, Tas, 



(Ross 



writes.. 



ABOUT FACES 



/Ai\E of tile things you can- 
nm get away frmn is your 

face* 

You have to carry it around. You 
see it, as a rule, at least once a day, 
whether yun want to or nnt 

There are different ways of re- 
acting to il. 

One is to like your face very 
much, and gloat over it GouaVlnok> 
ing penpte must lind it hard to 
avoid doing this. 

The danger is that they- get the 
habit of looking in mirrors, and 
this is nnt a popular practice, 

1 once interviewed a beautiful 
lady who talked to me for two 
minutes without taking her eyes 
away from the mirror ia her com- 
pact. Naturally, I thought she was 
a bit of a love-mc-do. 



On the other hand, a great many 
people are dissatisfied with their 
faces. 

They go to endless pains trying to 
improve them with lipstick, mas- 
cara* and so on. 

Often these efforts have con- 
siderable effect. Still, the lace- 
women continue to worry. 

Some women in the Middle East 
are lucky, because they do not have 
in show their faces. They just pop 
on a vashrnak that leaves only the 




eyes revealed. A dab of eyeshadow 
and the most ordinary lady looks 
mysteriously interesting. 

tint until yashmaks come in here 
(and I hope they do) marry women 
Hill continue to regard their faces 
as a problem. 

Men, loo, brood on their faces 
mure Ulan they will admit. 

Some take the drastic course of 
hiding ihem with. hair. Beards arc 



often awful to look at; but even 
so they may be an improvement 

Ilowever, a certain camber of 
happy people manage to take a 
middle course. 

They are neither hnarnated with 
their faces like the love-me-dos nor 
discontented with them Like the 
Horriers. They just accept them. 

A good example is the gifted 
actress Zoc Caldwell. 

She said lately: lt f knew from 
the start that I was nnt going to be 
pretty. It was clear thai I would 
have to grow into my face." 

So she developed a style of act- 
ing that made her repressive feat- 
ures a valuable asset. 

Zoe Caldwell's idea of growing 
into your face is very good, if you 
can do it- 
Some faces are harder " to grow 
into than others. 

Rut there is one difficulty which 
Mtss Caldwell has not run into 
yet, because it comes later in bfe. 

It is simply that your lace gets I 
barings 

Mine is like that. Every morning, 
year after year, I see it hi the ibav- 
ing mirror. J don't actively dis- 
like tL I josx regard it as excruci- 
atingly tcdirms. 

1 Itave grown too acenstorned to 
my face. 
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Fly High... 

Relieved of Pertadic Pain 

Soar. Go into otrL The shy's the firaift 
Keep in on .ill rft* 3ttw>X tt«p w 1l>fr 
Kogo. . iNd ttiE ta slaw down ... and 
yott don't h»B to. Hal wwt o«ause ot 
cnHTFps aid IrjnetHsid periodic pam. 
Hmi With UtOGU 
Bbcbuh MJDOL eoetaks- 

• An iidusrve antispasmodic mat helps 
STOP CRAMPS ... 

- Medially tuptiwd NtgraSenCS thai 
RELIEVE VEMPCttL, LfJW BACKACHE 
And JUMPY NERVES . . . 

• Plus a special mooj-brlghtRitr . . , 
pves you v real lift . . . lets yon gn 

Be a swinger Anr With WWU 

"WHAT WOJWEW WAHT TO 

knvbi*Wk trnai at/nm* phytic*! finSHnr. 
Scmf tOt tfi Xtmta fn £ym evil atmgiiitfg jtrtf 
l\*.,itl!,i[g ta IhfiL 3_ flu j", UmtaitaH. 
IBS. tSBtt iw petit mypvi 




A NfMTlUEDlCTNE 

FROM CHEMISTS EVO?Y>VH£ffE 



Lemons for 
Beaaly 

rpQ keep your *kin dear 
and fair you need tlie 
natural cleansing^ and. 
blearfung tonic of lemons. 
Ask your chr^nist for a 
bottle of lemon Delph, the 
latest type skin frrslumrr 
iwed hy beautiful women 
ihrmigbom i he v^Hd 
Utroott Delph makes ihe 
romplraiun, nerk and 
shouhiers fair and lovely 
as ii melts out plugged 
tx>res, rtoses chem to a 
lieautifuUy fin r t mature. 
Lemon Delph ftcshener is 
excellent for a quick 
cleanse or to quell a greasy 
nose. A tittle brushed nn 
the hair after your shani^ 
poo will give it the glamour 
EL, ^fiJ"^ dinmondsL 
jgjt % a hrxury skin 
freshener, clemsrr and 
tome. 
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Make an extra summer dress 

TO CHEER A WILTING 



4384, — Semi-lined dress 
(left) has wrist-length sleeves, 
a front bond with button 
irim t shaped collet, and top- 
siitched lace trim. Sixes JO, 
12, U 4 16, and 19 for 31, 12, 
34, 36, and 33in bust. But- 
terick pattern 4384, price 70c 
includes postage. 



Now that the sales have started, you've a 
good chance to perk up a wilting summer 
wardrobe at little cost. All it takes is a 
length of material and an easy-to-sew 
pattern. These six patterns are chosen for 
easy sewing. They are available from 
Pattern Service, Box 4, P.O., Croydon. 
N.S.W. 2132. They are also available in 
leading stores throughout Australia and 
New Zealand. No C.O.D. orders accepted. 





43$6. — A-line dress (above left) has front inverted pleat and above-elbow 
sleeves. The pattern alio features the design (above right} made with a 
contrasting yoke and above- wrist -length betl-shapea 1 sleeves, Sfzes 10, 12, 
14, I6 f and IB tor 31, 32, 34, 36, and 38in bust. Buttetick pattern 4386, 
price 65c includes postage. 
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4266, — Sleeveless slightly A -fine dress 
(above left) has a tunnel collar and 
squared or wholes. Sizes 10, 12, 74, and 
16 (or 31, 32, 34, and 26in. bast But 
terkk pattern 4266, price 65c includes 
postage. 4304. — A fine dress (above 
right) has cutaway ormhoies and neckline 
gathered into a self -hand. Sties 70, 12, 
14, 16 for 31, 32, 34. Stiin, bust, Butter ick 
pattern 4304, price 65c includes postage. 



4309. — Semi-fitted A-line dress (far 
left} has self-yoke with button trim and 
short sleeves. Sizes 10, 12, 74, 16, and 
IS fat 31, 32, 34, 36, and 3*in. bust But 
tench pattern 4309, price 65c includes 
postage 4404 — Sleevefess front- zipper ed 
tent dress has standing collar and itop- 
and -button trim. Sizes t0„ 72, 14, 76, and 
IS for 31, 32, 34 r 36, JSin bust. Buttetick 
pattern 4404, price 70c includes postage. 
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There is no Stronger, 
Safer, More Powerful 
Aerosol Insecticide 
than Pea-Beii 



Pea*Beii contain* tiie safest ol aJl 
in^ct killing ^uhstanccs known, vet the 
strongest, man effective killing mbsiance 
to till insect pesls. Pen- Ben contains no 
prisonous active Ingredients to harm dcli- 
ralc tissues, or to irritate the nnsc or lungs 
and is guaranteed safe to spray near food 
or where food js stored, and near children 
and pets. 

The immunity to P*a«Beu by hits 
mosquitoes, cockroaches, spiders, fleas, 
moths, bugs, silverftsh, tints, in. fact all 
household insect peiils, is unknown. The 
powerful fume-action of Fea-Beu ensures 
no insect can escape death. 

Hie powerful fujne-action of tht 

pleasantly perfumed Pea-Beu penetrates 
deep into every crack and crevice, killing 
all insect pests and retains its killing 
effectiveness long after spraying. 

Pea-Beu is the most concentrated 

aerosol insecticide, which means that it is 
much more effective than any other, and 
its use in the home is most economical 
although it costs slightly more. 



VIBRANT! EXCITING! 




DISCOVER EUROPE 
WITH PENN 

luxury coach, wife riew win down, eiperieoccd comic* guide* 
n m dmm Ojf Ugh da» Httvafuaodattaa. 

22fcj RUSSIA * SCANDINAVIA Delfiuin. CinniMi. DeiumtTt. 

ex LONDON tSl FuUud, Uv.P, f.,i.ip,t 

ifl ilar GRAND EUROPEAN TOU* Belgium. Holtintf. t^nnpnr. fcH—twtf, 

n LONDON 5364 AiwJru. Yu(&«Ijv™. lull I mncc 

I* il»V SCENIC SCANCHN4VIA Mjtfuni. Oflrtir,, SVnmirt Ivtdvt. 



MtiKiH 1 :i o LONDON 



Vim mj M*Jr*f. tyr*n*Jx. Al»wiv 
EM \*Mptt SeYiJb. lisJw»n. raimhn 

fir — -&££ YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL 

S^S-TSrS ■iJK'SSjtSl OR POST COUPONI 

UaJ bf tr\mj to I jaJaa. u rfc« HAMF 

mm Pnaaj ~ J - 



KINGS— PAR7IT0URS 



Adelaide: 20 Currie St . Ph 
51 J 146. Mikym: 12th 
r-Focf, Looal & General 
Houm. 37? Colffcri* sr., 
62 5061 Syriiurr; NO King 
51. (Cnr. CastierMght, Ph 
28 4434. 
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DRESS SENSE 

By Betty Keep 

• The two-color look is new again in 
fashion and I have chosen the idea 
for o reader who asked for a tailored 
one-piece with a contrasting trim. 



HERE is part of the 
reader's letter and 
my reply: 

"I have Si yards of 
block linen and j yard 
of white linen and wish to 
combine them in 
a tailored, short-sleeved 
dress, nothing too 
mod, please, I 
hare a white straw hat 
whits glares and 
bag, and black flat-heeied 
shoes. I wilt need 
a pattern and 
take size 14. I prefer 
American designs 
to French,'* 

Illustrated, at right, is 
the one-piece' dress I have 
chosen for you, The design 
has a slightly A -line iil- 
houctte and a contrast 
handing with a front-button 
closing. It is a Vo^uc 
Americana pattern by Oscar 
de La Rtnia, an American 
designer who believes Ln the 
mastery ul tailoring. If you 
deride to order die pattern, 
under the illustration are 
derails, 

"Could you let me 
have a pattern lor an 
at-home robe ta 
wear during pregnancy? 

I want a loose 
floor-length garment to be 
made in a fine wool 
and rayon. The fabric is 
54 inches wide and 
I hove 4 yards," 

Our pattern department 
ha* a straight, full-length 
robe with a sclf-ruffle around 
the loose armholes. The 
ruffle is repeated at the 



neckline and fronts. You 
him- sufficient material to 
make this garment. To order, 
pi rase quote Vogue paltem 
703O t the price, 85c, includes 
pus rage. Pattern is available 
from Betty Keep, Box 4. 
P.O., Croydon, N.S.W. 
2132, No C.O.D. order* 
accepted. 

"Could yaa 
provide me with a Vogue 
pattern by French 
designer Yves St. 
Laurent? The style I 
wont is an A-line dress 
with a white ruffle 
trimming. I have 3J 
yards of 36in, navy linen* 
My pattern site is 16." 

Included in our pattern 
department is a Vogue 
Paris original by Sc Laurent. 
The dress is A-line, has a 
contrasting jabot, detachable 
collar and cuffs, and a con* 
cealed opening centre, front. 
To order, please quote 
Vogue Paris original 1790V 
the price, $L60, includes 
postage. Pattern is available 
from Betiy Keep, Box 4 
P.O., Croydon. N.S.W 
2132. No C.O.D. ordem 
accepted. 

"My wedding is at 
6.30 p.m. and I would like 
to know the 
correct dressing for the 
bridegroom. The 
wedding is format" 

At a formal evening wed- 
ding at 6.30 p.m., the men 
wear white tie and tails with 
a white waistcoat, stiff- 
bosom shirt with a wing 
collar, black socks, black 
patent shoes, and white 
gloves. 




1769* — One-piece dress in sizes 10, 12, 14, 16, ondl 
18 for 31, 32, 34, 36, and 3&in. bust. An origin! 
Vogue Americano partem by Oscar de La Ren to, te\ 
price, 95c, includes postage. Pattern is available! 
from Betty Keep, Bo* 4, P f O,, Croydon, H.S.W. 213l] 
No orders accepted. 



"For the next two years, I 
will be living in the 
tropics and I have 
bought same very fine 
cotton to moke underwear. 
Could you tell me 
the neatest and 
strongest way to 
finish the seams?" 

A french seam would be 



best. To make a fren hi 
seam 1 stitch edges (ogetlitfl 
on the right side of i:iq 
garment, taking a sm.ll 
seam allowance. Trim avtJiM 
the seam allowance to .•[>} 
proximately | inch w I 
from the stitching, thru 
stitch another seam on :.jc 
wrong side of the WO I 
taking a { inch seam alio** 
ance. 



NEEDLEWORK NOTIONS 



red/white, 



No. 683 . — M ATER^rtTV SHUT 
Ch . c 5^ rnatcmiiy ihifi is available cut out to make in blue/ white. RTeen/whitc 
or ffold/white woven cotton. Siwi 32 and 34 in. bust, $4.25; 36 and Wm 
bust, |4.45. Postage and dispatch 30 cents extra. 

Nov 684.— J3UCHESSE SET 
DuehesK set is available traced ready t P kw on wbile > cream, blue, 
pink, or green pure Irish Kncn. Price is 99 cents plus 10 cents 
postage and dispatch. 

No, 685* — GIRL'S TENNIS FROCK 
GirVt tennis frock it available cut out to make in while ruini-carr 
poplin. Siiei fl to 10 years, J2.35; 12 to 14 yean, $3.55. Postage 
and dttpatch 15 cents extra. 

a NecdlciiaiT* Notic* t ma» be obrainmt 
fro*i FaMhtoK Hovie. 144/i Emit** Street, 




flflr 4449, OJ".0.. Sydney S«§J. Mo C 0 0- 
drtfcri, 
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Painful 
Hemorrhoids 

It ntfikes 7 out of every 10 pc^ 
in nil walk* of life. Yd n.ar^i 
otherwise mtclLptu! people M 
little of us dugcr*. Piks (hci \ar 
thoids) are aggrnvated by rums? 
feelers. — including rivcr-cxo u [ 
and uitsuils.ble diet. 
Neftkci — and reliance on 
fieial relief — invites serious mflflr, 
cal consequence^ Eight njM 
Swiite research developed Vflj 
moid Tsblels — now r^gardc i 
overseas specialists a% a lei'Svd 
uliunct in ihc treaimcnt of pM 
Improvement was recorded 
n,»tiems many of whom had 
lefrd for a number cf year?. ' 
week's counsc can convmce 
Ask your familv chemist ft* 
V^icmutd. 

* Simple and dignified 
treatmenL 

* Two tablet* with meaU. 

VaremoYd 

The oral traatment For 
HEMORRHOIDS 

FtotaMT oh rtUK swnaxKLiNti 
mtt- nr arts 
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Master Foods] speak up about spread 



What this country 
needs is a good 

l c sandwich filling 






We're not going to make a Parliamentary case 
out of this. We just think you should be able to 
buy a good sandwich filling in this country 
for I c. Well, we've started the ball rolling. 
From am can of Master Foods spread you 11 
get at least 24 tasty y nutritious sandwiches 
( spread thick too, not skimpy). And if you 
check our prices you 11 find that works out 
at lc per sandwich. (Even less in some stores!) 
So doesn't if make sense to use our spreads in 
your school sandwiches? Cast your vote. 
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At home 



with Margaret Sydney 



• The world of women renders is sharply divided into those who believe 
what American anthropologist Margaret Mead says and those on whom 
each new pronouncement of hers acts like a red rag. 



T|R. MARGARET MEAD has been around lor a 

^ long, long time, writing books, making prophetic 

statements, being awarded honors, and appointed 

to chairs of anthropology in famous universities. 

When she was 23, and had just received her doctorate in 
anthropology from Columbia University, she made her 



first anthropological field trip. The result of that was her 
book, **Coming of Age in Samoa-" That was in 1924 — 
and it shocked a lot of people. 

Her next hook was "Growing Up in New Guinea," and 
that was followed hy "Sex and Temperament in Three 
Primitive Societies," 

Margaret Mead hat not confined her investigations to 
me customs of primitive people. Her boots and her 




The whiteness in Bradimll sheets comes from within, 
for Bratfmill white sheets have their whiteness builMn 
A wovervin whiteness no wash-whiie can beat 
— you'll see it Sn every new BracJitiil] white sheet' 
Arvti year after year the same whiteness is there 
even the Bradrrhll sheets rarely show weer 
For not only whiteness <s In this new weave, 
but the strength only Bradmilf can really achieve 
Bj: /.nether you s.eep ,n $4 best sheers of ail 
cr b'-iy tre unbranded that are always too small 
One thing Js center * — common ground «vhare you meet 
you'll use Bradmill f-a br \c sometime :his week 



$radmill 



BRAD.UILL 



WHITE SHEETS. 



BRADFORD COTTON MILLS LIMITED, AUSTRALIA'S GREATEST TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS auc w 
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lectures and her public statement* have dealt with prob 
lems of education, social welfare, child developmenv 
health, and nutrition in civilised as well as uncivilised 
communities 

Lot* of the things die said that shocked people in th * 
'30s and '40s are commonplace now, accepted by every- 
one. What she said in New York a couple ol weeks agn 
has certainly shocked many people. The Interesting ques- 
tion ia, will time, once again, prove her to be a prophet 

Her predictions for the year 2000 are these: The famil 
as we know it will have ceased to exist (because as i 
system it ha* failed dismally already ) ; birth control wi 1 
be universal; many couples will never have children; many 
women will choose artificial insemination; others will hire 
somebody else to bear their children (by traxisp! acta tin 
of a fertilised ovum from their own body to the body of 
the "host™ mother}; there will probably be a small, sclecJ 
group of parents who do nothing but produce children 
for the community as their full-time job. 

With her feeling that the family as we know it h i 
Tailed, Margaret Mead can see advantages in the change 
"The small family unit of parents and children who five 
apart from other relatives will disappear/' she says, ft will 
be replaced by "a more meaningful and stable unit b&s^d 
on really deep personal relationships. People will be ah c 
to function entirely as free individuals for the first iin ■ 
in history." 

An anthropologist doesn't predict what he or she ^want/" 
to happen, but only what appears to be about to happen 
if society keeps moving along the course it is already on 
"Society has changed," Dr. Mead says, "creating new 
problems without being able to find new solutions fur 
them. The family, now too small to cope with the pm> 
lenn, has taken the brunt of them." 

Any woman who has had children, wishes she'd hid 
children, or hopes to have children in the near future, 
is likely to find these views not only repellent, bm at odili 
with human nature. 

fkit often enough what we call "human nature" ii 
learnt — it's the product of chut own civilisation and o it 
own environment, and not necessarily common to all man 
kind. Only a few years back Eskimo women, if their frit 
children were daughters, would stuff the new-born chili 
ren'i mouths with snow and put them out to die quick h 
in the told, 

This, for them, was not "at odds with human nalurf." 
nor did it prevent them being; moat loving mothers UJ 
Jaughtcrs when the proper done came. The proper tin* 
was after a son had been bom — a son who would soc* 
grow up to go hunting wilh hu father, since one hunt?' 
couldn't possibly feed an igloo full of women in (hat hard 
■en vironmen t* 

So, who knows; a changed society may demand thi.il 
changes in iti members, and presumably they'll ccc<M\ 
them as unrebelhously as we accept th* changes rnf 
"human nature*' which civilisation has forced upon us. J:'i\ 
a comforting thought, all the Jam*, that almost eucryovl 
reading this page will have satisfactorily worked out wh :U\ 
ever family plan they fount long before the year 2&10l 
dawns. 



Tftere's a new twist to 
the old birds-and-bees story 

TTOW nice that we personally won't ever h?.\A 
to cope with all the maddening new questions I 
that the "new era 1 * bedtime story will bring iortl 

' Once upon a time there was a little girl who lived wish 
her mother and her father in a house in the middle or t] 
paddock. We've all been through the old questions JeJ 
signed to lengthen the story and so put off the hor -.aa I 
business of going to sleep. 

What was her name, what color was her hair, what wtj I 
her father V name, what was her mother's name, what colw j 
was the front door? Now there'll be a new set of questi-n* 1 
to be added: What's a father? What's a paddock? 

By the year 2OQ0, according to the statisticians, iht\ 
earth will offer us little more than standing room. The] 
innoceni child, in its 94th-floor apartment, is going to be 
puctled by the answers it gcu to the inevitable quest*-* 
"Where did 1 come from?'* 

It'll be no good failing bach on the dear old UrdVaiul 
bee* story. rheyMl be doing things differently. Well ib« 
birds will, anyway. Maybe the bees will really come taM 
the ir own. 

Lrt'j hope there's no change in out jloa* in thr | 
meantime, and then th* standard answer to the chsldi 
question can be: */ waj very busy at the time, so I 
arranged for you to be hatched by Another bird* 

Tmj Australia* Women's Whbut - January 10, 1964] 
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READER'S 
STORY 



Cynthia Harrop and her family went bush, alf right 
They lived in a bright blue caravan and a tent, 
moving from one camp site to the next, trapping 
rabbits, shooting kangaroos, putting up fences; 
living happily in the deep silence of the outback, 
finding it beautiful and fascinating — and 
sometimes f righteningly remote. This is her story. 



TITE had been married only a few 
i " months when my husband, 
Allen, and I decided >vc had had 
:cnf>u£h of city life, Allen had a 
fcrothcr who owned a fruit block a 
jjfew miles out of Swan Hill, Victoria. 
jFhe picking season was near, and we 
leaded we would go and help get 
crop off. 

Wc would make the journey by car, 
\r COO miles wc hitd to travel would let 
a get a good look at the country. As T 
ltd not been far out of Sydney since my 
irrival in Australia five years before, the 
p would let me see more of my Adopted 
iuntfy. 

Jane, mv daughter by a previous 
larriage, wa» thrilled to be going on the 
>, and couJd hardly wait to begin. 
I My mnihi-r thought the whole idea was 
*n.<v Pfe one born and brought up in a 
pmr town in England could possibly sur- 
■tve the heal, the flies, and the snakes 
■ne if *urr to enmuntrr in the Australian 
§ush, she said. Poor Mum. She acted as 
P *e were going out in the never-never 

Btnd 

AhVh and I set off to buy our car early 
bur morning. We hadn't much money, but 
plenty of hope. We explored dozens of 
Vcond-hand car sales yards before wc 
(nalry chose a 1927 A mode) Ford — 
irk green dueo, made over into a ute, 
jt'Hh canvas hood and side curtains. It 
|'^r us £70. * 

"Not beautiful, but sturdy!" said the 
Ataman, and we were to find out in time 
nai Mr. Ford certainly knew what be was 
frbout wbea be made that car. 

When we arrived home* Mother nearly 
titlapicd. "You won't gel out or Sydney 
fl ihat thing!" she said. 
'Oh, wha( an old bomb!" said Jane, 
A few days later wc set out. The back 
the utr was piled high with our be- 
^tigingi, and cm tnp was a rhiek en- wired 
containing Jane'* beloved rat- She 



refused to go without it. The day was 
very hot, but we didn't mind, Wc were 
starting an adventure. We wouldn't have 
changed places with a Jung as we rode 
along Lo the old Homh, 

Parramatta, Liverpool, Camden, Ficton, 
Mittagoiig ... on we went, through these 
New South Wales towns that bad so far 
been only names to me. "lliirty miles an 
hour was about our top speed, but who 
wanted speed? One cannot see much 
when rushing about at 60 or 70 miles an 
hour, but wc could see eve ry thing ol 
interest along the way. 

At Goulbum we hooked in at a hotel 
for the night, and parked the ute in the 
yard. Allen fed the cat, then released H 
into a disused died ntid closed tbe door. 
After removing the dirt of thr day's travel, 



The day proved to be even hotter than 
the last, and wc were glad to stop every 
so often to drink from the waterbag 
that hung from the bumper bar. It baa 
always amazed oie that, no matter bow 
hot the day, water carried in this fashion 
stays sweet and cool. 

I was thrilled to see tbe Dog on the 
Tucker Box, as I had learned about this 
famous landmark at school in England, 
but had never thought I would actually 
see it. 

We stayed the night in the pleasant old 
town of Cit/ndagai, and everyone was most 
friendly and interested in us, our journey, 
and in the old bomb. 

Many winy remarks were passed about 
our truly air-conditioned vehicle, but wc 
were becoming attached to this gal Jan t 



By CYNTHIA HARROP 



we derided to have A drink before dinner. 
Jane look her dolly, and went to play 
with other children in the yard. 

We were not long in bed that night 
when we heard a cat miaowing and 
scratching at our door* 

"'Well, if that doesn't beat every thing, 1 ' 
said Allen. "There are al>oui three do/en 
rooms here and the cat has to pick ours. h 
He opened the door to find Jane's cat on 
the mat. ' Blast the thing! How did it ever 
get here?" said Allen. 

Crumbling about heinp thr mug who 
did all the dirty work, he trudged down- 
stairs in his pyjamas to lock the poor cat 
up again. 

The next day T when we made our first 
stop for petrol, Jane decided to check up 
on the cat, and found the box empty 
Allen refuacd lo go back to look foT it. 
and IVc never found out, to this day* 
whether the rat got out or was let out fov 
Allen Iwfore we left Goulborn. So on to 
Gundagai. 



Htrle r;ir thai had carried us so many 
miles, with no trouble. 

The next day, as we chugged a I on** in 
a grand style in the heatwave, we passed 
many cars (some belonging to our fellow 
travellers of the night be/ore h stopped, 
widt bonnets lifted to roo! down their 
boiling (modern) engines. Many a sweat- 
ing driver gave us an envious stare as 
we rolled by. 

We were able to open our Windscreen 
and Id in the slight breeze, and with the 
window curtain rolled up it was good. 
I stuck my hare leet through the window 
and Jane put hers through the open wind- 
screen, and we aang at the top nf our 
voices. People surely must have thought 
that we were quite mad, but we dioVt 
care a jot! 

We were having a wonderful time and 
I was wishing the trip could go on for 
ever. Oh, lucky me! No dishes; rooking, 
or housework to do. After staying ihe 
night in Alhury. we croxsed the State line 



into Victoria, and felt we were really 
on our way. 

The heat was intense, and the small, 
old town of Ruthergieu was bke an oasu 
in tbe desert. Allen decided to call a 
halt, even though it was villi early in the 
day. It was too hot to travel. 

lite I own reminded me of the towns in 
Western pictures, with its old wooden 
buildings. 'i"hc veranda of the hotel waj 
a cool haven. The roof was of vines, and 
the thick foliage hung down the sides, 
making a green shield teiween us and the 
heat i>u i side- 
line we stayed, srpping cold drinks tor 
about three hours. At last we could delay 
our departure no longer, and set flfl vn 
our journey again, refreshed. 

We had passed through Cobram and 
were travelling on an unmade, dusty mad, 
when we saw a sight that none of us has 
forgotten. First, we saw a dead horse, 
boated, under a cloud of flies, 

larrher along we came upon an old 
man, stumbling along in the dust behind 
an old wooden cart. Between the shafts 
of the cart was an old woman, slowly 
pulling the heavy cart behind her. Her 
feet were swollen and dirty, and she 
looked as if she might expire on the road 
in the same way as the horse. 

When we offered them a lift, the old 
man was surly, and refused. The old 
woman didn't cvni lift her head or stop 
her plodding. We went on our wav, as 
there was nothing else we could eta. 1 
haie often wondered about those two. Whv 
did they so siubonrnly refuse our help? 

Prrhaps they were too old and worn 
to care, Wha lever the reason, 1 have never 
forgotten them, or the picture they made 
in the swirling dust and heat of a rounlry 
road. 

Whenever 1 have grumbled at Allen for 
asking me to do jobs that were not exactly 
my cup of tea, he has said, ''Oh* you 

Continued on page 26 
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haven't had to get between the shafts of 
a cart yet!" 

On reaching Nathalie we decided id call 
it a day, and booked in at a sleepy little 
hotel there. We were made very welcome, 
and again there wai great interest in us 
and our old Bomb, and the fact thai we 
had come so far in iL 

Early next morning we set off on the 
last Lap of our journey to Swan Hill. Most 
of this day was spent travelling along the 
flattest and straightcst road that I had 
ever seen — mile upon mile of narrow 
road with hardly a curve in it, miles of 
paddock on either side, a homestead scat- 
tered here and there, and here and there 
a small town, 

Jane became bored, and said she would 
be glad when we reached Swan Hill. We 
received a terrific welcome when we finally 
did arrive. Allen's was a large family, and 
there was quite a family gathering wait- 
ing to greet us. 

We went out to the fruit block where 
we were to live and work for ibe next few 
weeks, picking grapes. In no time at all 
I was picking along with the beat. The 
hardest part was to resist eating them. 

Oil, Mother! if you could 
see me now, I thought 

I Learned the names of the different 
types of grapes, and was surprised to find 
there: were so many. I learned how to 
pick for the "dip, 1 ' where one works like 
mad, slashing the fruit down with a knife 
into buckets — and many a slashed linger 
I had. This fruit is then dried 

I learned also how to shake a rack, 
and TO rush and help with the hessiam 
when a dust storm romes along and 
threatens the fruit already drying, 

1 learned how to help "box up/ 1 and 
how to drive a tractor in a narrow track; 
between the vines, picking up the "dip 
lira." 

Followed by a few choice words from 
my beloved when I sometimes veered 
from the track a little, I learned not to 
panic when I saw a snake, and oot to 
scream when a great fat spider stared at 
me out of a bunch of grapes I had 
just picked. 

Brother-in-law had a gang of I tali am, 
men, women, and their children, picking 
for him, and they used to work from 
daylight to dark, singing all the time. 
Cups of scalding tea served from the 
htl\y at smoko time were a welcome break. 

So were the freshly baked scones and 
cakes sent up the block by my .ti.stfT- in- 
law. How she found time lo make them 
I don't know, as she had so much work 
to do, and three small children to look 
a her 

The biggest lesson I learned was that 
one had to tuck in and help with every- 
thing, willingly, if one wanted the friend- 
ship and respect of these people. 

I had to worst particularly hard at 
t1 f as I was not only a city girl, hut a 
pomtnie lo boot, and had to prove my 



Allen asked me one night if 1 wanted 
to go back to Sydney after the harvest 
or stay on in Victoria, perhaps on a fruit 
block or farm, or even go farther bush, 

"Let's see more of Australia before we 
settle down," I answered 

So it was derided that Allen and his 
brother, who knew a bit about carpentry 
work, would build a caravan for us to 
live aod travel to. 

Every spare moment and every spare 
pound went into their project, and after 



weeks of hard work the caravan was 
ready. 

What a caravan 1 Sixteen feet long, 
eight feet wide, and sin feet high, made of 
limber and hardboard, it towered above 
me. it was quite com fond hie inside, with 
a full -sized double bed at one end, single 
bed at the other* and inner-spring mat- 
tresses- These I had insisted on, as well 
aft plenty of windows, alt fly-wired, 
lockers, cupboards, and a wardrobe. 

The 20in. fuel stove was a little beauty, 
although it meant having a chimney, which 
gave the caravan the appearance of a 
house moving on the road (md woe betide 
us if we forgot to remove a section of the 
chimney when tn timbered country)* 

A tally lamp for lighting , . . what more 
could one want? But they had forgotten 
to build a step. The men, wiih their long 
legs, hadn't noticed how difficult it was 
for me with my short legs to get into it, 
so a boit was used temporarily, I might 
add that a step never was buill. 

At last we were ready to leave, '["he 
poor, old Bomb grunted and groaned as 
she alaggered along under the weight of 
the monstrosity we had hooked on behind 
her, bur we managed Lo travel about 13 
miles before disaster overtook us. 

The weight of the caravan was too much 
for the chassis and il collapsed. Allen just 
had time, and the presence of mind, to 
pull off the seated road on to the side, 
before we blithered to a halt. Oh, what a 
blow! Here we were, stranded already. 

"Oh, well, it T a too late now to do 
anything/ 1 said Allen. "W^ll just have lo 
camp here the night," So we did, and was 
I glad we had our beds with us. 

VVc had a meal to the tune of the 
traffic roaring past and the swaying of 
the van when an extra heavy truck passed 
by Allen h;id the- brig}]! idea of chriilcnin^ 
I he c »ra van. We had one bottle of cham- 
pagne left over from the dozen that had 
been given us by Allen's boss when we 
were married. Wp had hoarded this bottle 
for a very special occasion, and this was 
it. 

Jane and 1 crowded round Allen as he 



had been steam cleaned at the butler fac- 
tory at Swan Hill, One tank was filled 
with dam water, the other with rain water, 
for cooking and drinking only, 

Jane went off with Allen, and promptly 
made friend a with the two children at the 
farm j with whom she was to travel each 
day to school, about 20 mites away. 

1 had ptently to do even though house- 
work was almost nil Washing clothes out- 
side in iter! bathtubs and ironing with 
a petrol Iron took up a lot of my time, 
1 baked a lot, and made my first bread,, 
and was very proud of it The stove be- 
haved very well. 

1 made curtains for the 14 windows 
in the caravan and wished I had a s^uig 
machine. I also kept busy giving Allen a 
hand whenever he needed it. 

When the first fence was finished, the 
farmer gave us miles more tn do. On 
this one we had to pull down the totter- 
ing eld fence and erect a new one, I was 
elected by Allen as the demolition squad, 
Chief Offsider, Allen called me, but 1 
didn't like the idea much of being Chief 
Wrecker. 

"Nothing to il," Allen assured me, 
"We'll use old BomL" So it was I learned 
another trade. 

The method was to clip the old wires 
first, then drive along the fence until 1 
rame to the end nr the wires I had cut, 
I then cut this end of the wires and 
attached l hem to die pull on the back of 
the Bomb, then 1 would drive off, and 
the wires would pull out of the posts. 

This worked quite well on some parts 
of the fence, and Fd get quite a kick out 
of driving along watcMng the wires, come 
snaking out behind me and the posts 
topple over one by one. But the fence 
was very old and many of the wires had 
knots in them. When the Bomb leapt 
backwards instead of going straight ahead, 
I'd know that I'd struck a knot tn the 
wire. "I *he first time it happened it nearly 
brake my neck. 

When this happened, Fd jump out of 
the ute, grab the wire clippers, race back 



'The post split, and out came the spiders 
. . . They seemed to leap at me, I gave 
one scream, and was off up the paddock 
like an Olympic runner. I must have been 
doing a mile a minute when 1 reached Allen/' 



opened Ltiis hoi, shaken- up bottle of 
champagne. Well! As the cork popped and 
hit the roof, not only the caravan was 
diristened. We all were. 

Sadly we sipped at the littlr left in (he 
bottle as we sat in our new home dial 
was lilted over at such a crazy angle. 

Oh, Mother t If you could see mr now, 
I thought. 

About one week and £BU later, we had 
a brand-new undercarriage for our cara- 
van, guaranteed to withstand a lot more 
weight than we were carrying in it. and 
lo go almost anywhere. 

So we headed for the Ma I lee, where 
we were to start a new life as fencers. 
Allen had done a lot "of this before he and 
1 met, but 1 didn't have a clue about the 
job. 1 had a lot to I cam. 

We made camp in the paddock where 
the fencing was to be done, 

Allen went off to ihe nearby farmhouse 
to fill our water fanka. These were two 
44* [jail on drums, fitted with top* They 



along the fence, cut the wire, and haul 
the rest out by hum I 

When all the wire was clear of the 
fence, Fd back the Bomb into line with 
the fence, and, travelling fn reverse, 
knock down the old posts still standing, 
it was fun, almost Lite skittles, but poor 
otd £kimb took quite a beating. 

My biggest worry was the spiders. When 
the knots in the wires pulled into ihc 
posts, I had to take the axe and split 
them. The first time 1 did this I was 
taken completely unawares. 

The post split and out came the spiders, 
a dnzen at least. They seemed to leap 
at me. I gave one scream and was off 
up the paddock like an Olympic ronner. 
Allen said afterwards that I wai doing 
a mile a minute when I reached him. 

He was putting up the new fence, and 
il took a lot of persuasion to get me back 
on ihe job. 

So the weeks passed and miles of new 
fen re* were put up, a joy iu behold, tt 



was when we were nearly finished that I 
decided I'd better visit a doctor. I hadn t 
been feeling well and tired more easily 
than usual, I had my own opinion anl 
the doctor confirmed it and told me Id 
take h easy, 1 was pregnant- Jane wai 
wildly happy, and immediately put j:j 
her order for a sister. 

Our next job took us into New Sou'ii 
Wates, about 50 miles from Swan Hill 

We made camp in a lovely spot bj 
the Wakool River. Jane's new school was 
about 20 miles away and I used to drive 
her to the main road each day to catih 
the school bus. About this time we bought 
a 12 x 12 marquee and Jane used it n 
as her bedroom, We presented her with a 
frilly bedspread and some new rugs fes 
cover the board floor, and with her doili 
and treasures installed 1 , it was <quite com- 
fortable. Her new puppy. Bimbo, slept 
there in a carton for company. 

We were allowed free meat from I'ln 
station owner, and as ice was difficult tfl 
get and didn't last long t Allen made i 
bush fridge. This was a Large, nyscreen^ 
box, hung from a tree, covered in heisajjii 

The bessian had to be kept wet by a 
system of dripping water, which worked, 
quite well as long as I remembered ia 
keep up the water supply, and didn't ha, 
a fly in when f opened the door, 1 
me the flies were the worst thing* one has 
to put up. T hated them, 

I was quite delighted with all the *M& 
life 1 saw around me. Wild ducks on tbf 
river, dozens of different birds, rabbi a 
and kangaroos. In a nearby tree Isv -i! 
some possums and, though they would 
not come dose enough lo handle, ihej 
would come down and eat the scraps d 
bread I put out for them. 

At Kyollte; A hotel , 
post office, oitd store 

Every morning we were awakened In 
kookaburras with their Laughter, Thea 
a chorus of birds would fill the air wS 
their songs, Sometimes I was lucky enough 
to sec platypuses' at play on the rr n 
bank, but these would vanish if I mad? i 
sound. 

All too soon the fence was finished ad 
we had to leave this heavenly spot. AHejr 
was offered a job on a station near Kyalitt 

At Xyalite there was a hotel, post ofL a 
and store. 111 ere was a camping gri-< d 
on the river bank, and Jane could rtill 
catch her school bus and attend the $»m 
school. We used to make a monthly trip 
to Swan Hill for me to visit the docia 
and to get supplies. 

Allen made a preserving outfit for mr 
nut of a four-gallon kero drum, and tn* 
the outside fireplace, where I alsn ho! in! 
the washing, I managed to bottle quite i 
lot of fruit and tomatoes. 

The Hotel Kyalite was a fascinaiitf 
place. Very, very old, it was the culf 
hotel for miles around and the meerinf 
place for many people - — hshern en 
drovers, roo and rabbit trappers, shear^n 
and farmers, Many a laugh we had thfit 
and many tall tales were told in tkf 
cramped little bar where games of dam 
and hooky were played. 

Allen used to fill onr 44*gal water 
drum at the hotel. One day, back at iW 
camp, he rolled the drum off the bp 
of the Bomb — and it kept on wVM 
past the spot it usually slopped and d*wfl 
over the river bank. It came to rest H 
the edge of the river, about eight fed 
below. 

"Well, (hat's great/ 1 said Allen. "Ho* 
will I ever get it up again?" He weS 
back to the hotel for help, 
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Allen came bark wiih Dave, a giant 
of a man. I could see thai Allen had "had 
a few," bul Dave had had mare than a 

few. 

"Brought Dave home for lea/ 1 said 
Allm. After the meal, much talk, and 
many tall talcs, Allen casually brought up 
ihr matter of the drum. 
"I've got a problem, Dave" 
'Oh, vnat's thai?' said Dave, 
"Well, it's liJcc this. 1 ' laid Alien, "I've 
got a 44-gal. drum down on the edge of 
the river and tm damned if ! can get 
]t hock up again.*" 1 

Don't worry about that," said Dave - , 
ding up and flexing his brawny arms, 
"1 11 |-e I it." 
Before another word could be said, 
e rushed out of the caravan, down the 
ivcr bank, and, putting his arms around 
the dnim, gave a mighty heave. The 
drum didn't hudgr an inch and Dave 
turned to us, purple ft) Lhe face with the 
effort and said, "Crikey, Allen, the b — — 
thing's hill!" 

"I thought yea understood that. What 
you think I am, a mouse or iome- 
1 Allen jakL 
It wax a very subdued Dave who helped 
"ra with pulley and ropes and the evei- 
resent help of the long-suffering Bomb 

0 get tyif rain water hark into its proper 
lace. Allen and 1 have often had a 
iggle about Dave and the drum, and I 

lave to admit that T was most disap- 
pointed that Dave failed in the Superman 
act I expecled to see. 

house to bring the 
new bo by home fo 

A few weeks later Allen was offered a 
job tli art-farming near Swan Hill and, 
l lie time was rto«r for ihe baby to 
J be horn, he accepted. Inhere was a house 
for us 10 live in, I no, not much of 
a house, bul better in bring a new baby 
|home to than a caravan. 

Jane was a little disappointed that I 
I had presented her with a little brother 
■instead of the siner she had ordered, but 
onrc I was home from hospital and she 
r flu Id! hold her brother in her arms, never 
was a baby so welcomed and fussed over 
a? baby Charles. 

We stayed at the farm for about ten 
imodu. W'c still had the caravan and the 
old Ftontb, and we decided lo go bush. 
I fu New Soulh Wales, we were told, 
Itherr were millions of rabbits for the 
faking. Mobile chillers were scattered 
" out the country, just wailing for rabbits 

1 chill, St j we took the plunge and were 
to make our fortune. 

Allen's sister Em, and her husband, Bob, 
tided after a bad grape harvest that 
:cy needed tn make their fortunes, too, 
they bought a caravan and followed 

We headed fur Ivanhoe, about 200 niiles 
^way, where we were to meet a rabbit 
"uyrr who would tell us which station 
■t'i u:ip. jiirk up our rabbits, and take 
hem to the chiller, be our mailman, and 
bung out our groceries. 

The old Bomb did a mammoth job, 
nulling the caravan loaded with all our 
fe*Ti plu j aboul 200 jars of preserves, 
fiuii, jam, pickles, tins and tins of 
preserved eggs I had been putting down 
for weeks. 

We travelled very slowly and Allen 
|poh great care not to tip the lot over. 
Yc jiIttiou rame to a standstill at times 
negotiate ridges and potholes in the 
kuid lite* Balranald Ahead lay 145 miles 
P f dirt road. 

We made camp early that night at lhe 



side of the road, and had to unload half 
the things before we could go lo bed. 
Early next morning we set off again. The 
day was hot and soon the poor old Bomb 
started to boil. Besides pulling the van, it 
had a load on its own back as high as the 
roof, plus a dog, a crate of chook*, Jane's 
pet duck, iwo eats, and a box of ferrets. 

We saw little traffic, bul when we did 
meet a car or truck, the occupants gazed 
in wonder at thus strange cavalcade chug' 
ging along with steam pouring out of the 
engine. The caravan was painted bright 
blue, and many travellers must have 
wondered for mjles what it was diey 
could see in the distance, as one could at* 
for miles — miles of road ahead, and 
miles and inftes of clay pan 1 , and salt- 
bush on either side. 

No advertising billboards, not nne ser- 



in Ivanhoe, so, tlfeough we were not the 
ci rents we ramped on the ground, almost 
facing the hntrl, that sideshows and 
circuses always used. 

The only other camper there lived in 
an old single-deck bus, now used as a shop 
and home. Through the windows one 
could sec rows of drawers and garments 
hung in neat rows. Roots and shoes hung 
from the ceiling, laces and ribbons, pins 
and button*, cottons and needles, every- 
thing in drapery was sold here. 

The outside of the bus was painted tn 
bright colors, and plastered in ads and 
slogans. A melancholy camel was painted 
on the back of the bus, and over its head 
were the words "Honest Tom, the man 
who brought nylon to the Outback." 

1 didn't know it then, but I was to 
spend many a pound at Honest Tom's, 



'"Are you the circus?' a small child asked 
us when we reached Ivanhoe. I suppose 
we were a strange sight. The caravan 
looked like some huge bug pulled by 
an ant, the old Bomb dwarfed by the van.' 



vice station, not one house . . . you can 
imagine the excitement when a post with 
a mailbox on it was sighted , indicating 
that somewhere up a side truck was a 
station where people lived. 

Again we inade camp at the roadside 
for the night, and about midday the next 
day we arrived in Ivanhoe, We pulled 
up outside the one and only pub and 
Allen went inside to meet lhe rabbit 
buyer. Meanwhile, we were surrounded 
by children, who excitedly inspected us. 
One small child asked me if we were the 
circus, 

Allen was busy inside breaking the 
drought, and he told me later thai when 
he walked into the bar, all its occupants 
were giving us the once-over from the 
win down, I suppose we were a strange 
sight. The caravan looked like some huge 
bug, pulled by an ant, the little old Bomb 
dwarfed by the van as it stood with the 
steam pouring out of the radiator 

A man asked Allen where he had come 
from, and when he told Itirai Swan Hill, 
he said, "Cood Godl Have a pint on me." 

Eventually Allot came to tfclJ us thai 
the buyer had (as he put it) ''shot 
through/* but not to worry. The owner 
of the chiller was sending out another 
man. 

There was nothing for it but to camp 




who always boasted thai if he didn't sell 
il be would get it for you, and he usually 
did. 

We were joined the next day by Em 
and Bob. Em and 1 exptnied the town, 
such as it was — one very hot St reel, a 
cafe, two stores, post office, a couple of 
garages, a hall where pictures were held 
once a month, and the hotel, plus a few 
houses. About a mile away was the rail- 
way station, with a few house* scattered 
about it. 

Despite the town being so small, it was 
surprisingly busy. It was Lhe only town for 
100 miles in any direction, and people 
from all over the surrounding countryside 
came to Ivanhoe The hotel was the meet- 
ing place, and I never failed lo be amazed 
at the people we met there or at their 
friendliness. 

I was awakened at dnwn nest day by 
the sound of a bugle. It was Anzae Day. 
The bugle, long and clear with not another 
sound m be heard, made me feel 
immeasurably lonely. Then came the 
steady cramp of feet as the men marched 
to the dawn service, I marvelled that even 
out here people hadn't forgotten, and 
despite long distance* and bad roads had 
come to honor their dead. 

When the new buyer came to take over 
the chiller we were told that trappers were 
badly needed at a station about 40 
miles out along the Cobb Highway, the 
road to Wilcannja. The station nestled at 
the bottom of a small hill, jutting up out 
of otherwise Hat country. We made our 
camp ai the font of one of ill slopes, ft 
was a very pleasant place 

The next thing was to erect a rabbit 
screen of saplings and hessian, imparl ant 
for a trapper, as each catch must be pro- 
tetted From flies and. sun, 

While I was unpacking, Charlie had 
been playing happily round the caravan 
door. Suddenly I heard him screaming, 
and ran out lo see him standing a short 
distance away, covered in big black ants. 
Charlie had found his first anthill He 
was badly bitten all over, so I dumped 
him in ■ bath of epsom salt and boractc 
acid lo cool his pooT litife body down. 

I laid down the law to Allen. J must 
have a safe wire yard for Charlie to play 



• The atifrWj husband, Allen, and 
their son, Charles, ot one of the camps. 
Old Bomb h in the background, 



in or civilisation was my next stop. So 
ended our first day in the hush. 

The fint few weeks passed, and we were 
all into a routine. The men were not 
breaking any records with their catch, bul 
were not doing too badly Then tiie 
wraiher surted to play up. At the first 
signs of rain brewing nn one look much 
notice. It seldom rained out here. 

"But took out when it does come," one 
chap warned us. "Everyone gets bogged " 

The drought broke and it nearly broke 
us along with it. The rahbit industry came 
to a halt. The buyer did his best and 
came in for a few days, but as he was 
spending more time digging ouL than 
driving his truck, be had to give jt away. 

Luckily we'd stocked up with food. 
Potatoes were at an all-time high in price, 
and Km and 1 refused to pay it. We had 
bought rice instead. This rice and the 
rabbits we caught were our diet, broken 
occasionally with preserves and eggs. 

To every inquiry of "What's to eat? 1 ' 
the answer was, "Rabbi is and rice. " ur 
sometimes, just for a change, I'd say, 
"Rice and rabbits'* We ate them baked 
and grilled, fried and slewed, minced inio 
patties, baked in pies, stuffed with rice, or 
stuffed with bread and onion*. 

'Til be hopping around like a blasted 
bunny soon if this caper doesn't end," was 
Allen's often heard comment. 

One joyous day the men brought borne 
an emn egg, dark green in color, very 
large t hadn't seen one before. The men 
said it would make a welcome change fo 
our diet, 

Allen said that he 1 d heard lhal emu 
egg had a very strong flavor, and the thing 
to do was to break il into a saucepan and 
Jet St stand overnight. This I did, then 
added chopped onions, powdered milts, and 
water. Scrambled, it was quite good, and 
madr enough for a feed for all of us. 

One day the men came upon a herd of 
goafs. They shot one and bore it into 
camp in triumph. I cooked a leg and was 
pleasantly surprised. Il tasted almost the 
same as lamb, a welcome change from 
rabbit 

I wps sure he wos going 
to die, miles from help 

The weather became colder, and Allen 
awoke one night dripping with pcirpi ra- 
tion and in a high fever. He hadn't been 
well for a few days, but had insisted on 
going out and doing his share of the 
work in the wet and cold. 

Now he had the flu and tossed and 
turned, and coughed and coughed, He 
grew steadily worse as the night wore on 
and became delirious- 1 was really 
frightened. I lit the lamp and stove, and 
heated some water. Soon the caravan was 
warm, and I stripped and sponged Allen 
the best I could, trying to bring his fever 
down. * 

During the night I had to keep sponging 
him and it seemed to help. 1 gave him 
aspirins, the only medicine we had, and 1 
prayed. I realised just how far from 
civilisation we were, and vowed that we T d 
leave the bush as soon as we could. It 
was one of the worsi nigh is I've spent in 
my life. And at the other end of the van 
Charlie slept peacefully. 

Allen was sick for a few more days, as 
helpless as a babe, but he was strong and 
young, and recovered in time, and 1 forgot 
my fears of that terrible night when I 
thought he was surely going in die out 
there, miles from help. 

After the rain, life weni Ltack to normal, 

Continued on page 28 
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The buyer came through again, bringing 
fresh bread and supplies, mail, and Janes 
school work. 

Jane's lessons were doner by onta- 
potideme, a set of lessons being sent out 
each week and die completed set returned 
to Blackfriars, in Sydney, who do a 
wonderful job, I was ^supervisor" and 
lucky to have a daughter who liked her 
wnrk, 

Allen built a large chicken -wire yard 
for Charlie to play in. and he was happy. 

The men worked long, hard hours. Traps 
had Lo be set in the evening t the men did 
the rounds just before dark. The (raps 
were then reset, and all rabbits gutted, 
paired off, and brought to the screen. 
Another round or the trap* was made 
aFter dark, the men often out till mid- 
night or later 

Sometimes m a new territory they 
became lost, as the paddock* arc mile* 
across and landmarks few, The only lights 
were the lanterns they carried and the 
headlights of the old Bomh. 

Just before dawn the men would be 
preparing to go round the traps again. 
Often the catch was good, hut many 
times foxes and wildcats took a heavy mlj. 
Often a fox, cat, go anna, eagle, or some- 
thing would be in the trap, and many a 
tussle Allen had to get tin- in (ruder off. 

The days were long, ani 
lived to the full 

Often trapi disappear ed, usually taken 
by foxes driven mad hy pain and fear, 
which struggled so much thai the ground* 
peg holding the irap came oui. 

lite eights were Iran el y for us women, 
but we had radios. I didn't mind the life. 
One would flunk l hat living mnst of my 
life in large towns I would soon tire of 
life in the bush with its loneliness and 
inconvenience, but I didn T L 1 thrived on 
it. 

I liked the vastness of iL Each day 
brought something new, and I lived each 
day as it came. Mere was no hustle and 
hustle, and the worry of not having enough 
time to do the endless tasks one has when 
living in town; no Loses to catch, no shop- 
ping 10 do, little housework. It was wonder- 
ful, and the days seemed (o last for ever, 
cadi one Jived to the full. 

t spent hours teaching Jane to cook and 
sew, and wonderful hours reading atone* 
to Charlie and Jane. Charlie could speak 
clearly bv dus time and could name every 
animal jri any picture book, he knew most 
of ha colors, and spent hours with his 
b larks 

! made just about every recipe in thr- 
cuok bucks. Never did a family sample so 
many different dishes, cakes, sweets, and 
biscuits. The sewing and washing were my 
main drawbacks. Every thing was hand- 
sewn, and .Mien Lepl me well supplied with 
torn and worn-out clothes, 

1 patched everything f could until the 
patched trousers he wore were heavier to 
carry around than the traps. He went in 
fear of getting bogged by his heavy 
trousers if it rained. 

Washing was a mammoth job. We had 
two galvanised tubs, one large enough to 
sit in for a hath, the other for boiling the 
washing over an open fire, Rinsing and 
wringing Out were done by band. It used 
to lake me a wholr day to do a normal 
wash. 

Allen put op the clothesline at each 
camp, and, oh, the joy and relief to see 
the lines of rlcan washing done at last 
Sometimes a dust storm would come along 



and the washing would rum a brown color 
—just to remind me, L often thought, that 
1 was in Australia with duustorms and 
willy-willy winds, and not in England's 
green fields, where Vd never heard of a 
dlt&lslorm. 

We often moved camp, staying in each 
one untij the area was cleared of rabbi Is, 
somen in es a month or tw r o, sometimes only 
two or three weeks. 

Each move was an ordeal. The caravan, 
tent, play-yard, rabbit screen, watbing 
lines, traps, and what-have-you all had to 
be packed and be set up again wherever 
we went* Each time Allen would swear we 
had accumulated more gear. 

It was drawing near to Christmas. Em 
and Bob were going back to Swan Hill for 
the holiday, homesick for a sight of their 
children and grandchildren. 

We decided to stay put until their return, 
but then the buyer asked us to go to 
another nation where the rabbili WCTC 
( a using a lot of si rife. Thifc station was 
about BO miles from Ivanhoe, closer to 
Wilcannia, In fact, but still 60 miles from 
town. 

Before we moved camp we made a trip 
to Ivanhnc to buy all we needed- for Christ- 
mas. We had made a few trips to town, 
each time was a great excitement for the 
children. Young ("harlie used to walk along 
the street in Ivanhoe (eating ire-cream 
inuiaJly, a? this was a rare treat) with a 
rapt expression on hti small fare, IvtHmm 4 
everything was so new to him Even cars, 
people, and houses were something to see. 

We always did our shopping, had a meal 
in the cafe, and then ended up al the pub 
—nor only for the beer, but this was where 
everyunc came tn exchange news and to 
relate (heir experiences, joyful or other- 
wise. 

The men would meet other trappers; and 
swop news it hour ntbbits, quantity, quality, 
pricey and many a 1 4a 11 tale we heard, murh 
like the tales, of fishermen and their catch. 

On Christmas Eve, Allen rui a branch 
for a tree and pet it up outside the van. 
The nighl was very hot and still, and the 



help him set the traps, and many sore 
fingers I had from traps going off because 
1 hadn't set them properly. Charlie par- 
ticularly Ljked going, and would always br 
first into the old Bomb when totting time 
came near. 

When we readied the burrows he would 
walk behind us trailing a trap and always 
insisted on having papers pinned to his 
shirt or jacket The papers were used to 
cover the plate of the trap before the earth 
was thrown aver it. All the trappers wore 
a wad of paper cut (o sue pinned to their 



Alien was working very hard. Jane, qojte 
a big and sensible girl of eleven, helped 
him quite a bit, but it was at night when 
the catch was usually the largest and the 
traps harder to find that he took the 
longest time. So I started to go out with 
him. 

1 hated to leave the rhildren alone, but 
ihry were always in bed for the night 
before we left, and the fire and lamps out, 
so there would be no fire danger, Allen 
said rhere was no fear nf. intruders urity 
out there, Jane had never been afraid of 
the dark and was quite happy about the 
arrangements* 

At night the bush seemed menacing, and 
f was never far from Allen's heels. At 
first I would just release the rabbits from 
the traps and huld them for Allen to kill, 
but after a few nights Allen showed me 
how to kill them by breaking I heir necks. 
To me this was horrible. Td often seen it 
done and had shuddered and turned my 
head away. Now I had to do it myself. 

I was never any good at it I would grip 
the rabbit by the shoulder and head firmly 
and give a quick pull and twist, and ihe 
rabbit was supposed m be dead. Allen said 
this was the quickest and most humane 
way to kill them and that they felt nothing. 

The first time I tried it 1 put the "dead" 
rabbit down to reset the trap and ihe 
darned thing got up and ran away. 

Allen thought this a huge joke at first, 
but when jl happened a few times he didn't 



"A whirlwind whisked away our pretty 
Christmas tree, (t rolled over and over 
on the ground, and the balloons went 
pop, pop as they came into contact with 
the prickles on the ground," 



children and 1 set about der orating the 
tree, and very pretty it looked. 

Al a finishing touch I blew up a dozen 
balloons and -hung them on ihc iree, giving 
one to Charlie, who danced around in 
delight. We sang a few carols and were 
really getting the Christinas spirit, when 
alony came a whirlwind and away went 
the tree. 

It rolled over and over on the ground, 
and the balloon* went pop, pop, as they 
cam l» into contact with the prickles that 
covered the ground. In the con f us inn, 
Charlie dropped his Ixiiioon and it went 
pop, too. Poor Charlie went hilhrr and 
thither looking for it, and many tears he 
shed when he couldn't find it. 

When Em and Bob came back after the 
holiday ihry had with them iheir daughter, 
son-in-law. and three grandchildren, and 
they were sent to another station to trap 
some miles farther on. 

This meant Ailen had to work alone, 
and the children and 1 often went along to 



think it so funny. "Why dnnr you do the 
job properly," he T d shout 

I did honwtly try . because our livelihood 
depended on it, but I couldn't conijurr the 
hormt of it ail. Padding around in ihe 
dark, tripping over things, falling ovei 
logs, stumbling over burrows which often 
would give way beneath my feet and 1 
would go down to the knees in dirt and 
&and and rabbit droppings, J loathed the 
whole business, 

At one warren the rabbit in my trap was 
a half- grow n kitten. I grasped it firmly by 
head and shoulders and pulled, and no 
one can imagine my horror when the 
rabbit's head came off in my hand, I went 
away and was violently sick. 

I showed Allen the rabbit and told him 
that in future 1 would carry and set traps 
and even carry the dead rahbits, but killing 
them was out. 1 think that al last he 
understood how I felt, tarn use he agreed 
and die matter was never referred to 
again 



He worked hard and cucuistendy, hu! 
we didn't seem to get far ahead with the 
money. We made a lot sometimes, :m 
hardly any other times. The old Bomb kept 
m broke buying new parts, and I wu 
thankful Allen could usually do the repair: 
himself. 

The cost of living wasn't cheap, either, 
although we received free meat Irom ihe 
station. We found out that what a grizzle*] 
n/d trapper once told us was Lruc. "TIicj 
is money in ca&ribiu, but ifs a hell of i 
long way tnT 

Petrol was brought in to us fay the buyc 
in 44gai. drums and a good supply wai 
kept on hand, as without it we wer- 
branded. We didn\ get touch change from 
the buyer after we had paid for our pur- 
chases. 

We all wore boots, even young Charlie, 
to prmcti our feet and tegs from ffa* 
prickles, slicks, etc, and to give us good 
support fur die many miles we had to wall; 
at times if anything went wrong with the 
Bomb while we were away from camp. 

We sometimes used to go to the home- 
stead for a chat and a cup of tea, and h 
was a joy to see and speak to other people 

On one visit we talked about the old 
Bomb and its troubles, and ihe station 
owner told us that at another homestead 
about three miles away there was a twis 
to our old vehicle. lie was sure it wasn t 
used. He rang the station to see if they 
would ■sell Lt and the answer was yes. 

We wenr to get k Allen was delighted 
Tile car was the same model at mujs, ver v 
dilapidated but useful for spare parts. So 
for £20 we had a new car. 

The old car had been sitting our in the 
yard for years and had lo be towed bat k 
to ramp, f was to steer ii while Alien 
drove the Bomb. 

Mice, big and small , 

ran aver my feet and knees 

I was soon coughing and choking wiih 
the fine red dust thrown up by the car n 
front. Perspiration ran down my faci*» 
making a mud- mask. Suddenly the se.it 
caved in as we hit a bump, and out 
scrambled mice, big and small. They ran 
all over my knees and feet That was Lill 
I needed. Out of the car I Jumped Vt 
were only travelling slowly, but Td have 
jumped if we d been doing 50, 

'"Alien, stop," I croaked, as i ran ra 
catch up with Idle front car 

Gales of laughter greeted me from the 
old Bomb. "Gee, y«u look funny, ** piri 
Jane. "All char dirt on your face." 

"Ha, ha," laughed Allen. 4f You look like 
someone from the black banjo shm* " 
When we set off again I was in the frrni 
car T with Allen steering bus new puTchae 

Alien spenL many happy hour* tinkennt 
and changing the parts on one or the 
other of the ears, and Charlie used 10 
help, perched, spanner in hand« covered ia 
grease, on one car or the other, and gener- 
ally having a whale of a time. 

Allen grew a heard about this rime jj 
great bushy beard. With his patch d 
clothes and old slouched hat he realty 
earned the name 4 'Salt Bush Bill" given 
to him by his niece when she visited uj 
one day, Once when we went to Ivanhoe 
a tourist asked if he could take his picture, 
as he was collecting pictures of local color, 

Our trips to town grew fewer, as it wot 
such an ordeal in the very hot weather 
The radiator on the car leaked badly, and 
wc never travelled without +gat. drums at 
water to keep our thirsty car going. The 
radiator was always being patched, but il 
never lasted long. 

The roads were all red sand into Ivan- 
hoe, and we would slan the 84-mile trip 
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And rlean, bin by the time we 
ved we*d he hat Had dusty. Sometimes 
- • .| jrpi bogged in die deep drifts o\ sand 
n thr roads. 

It didn't take me long to learn to pack 
me wiih a change of clothes for us all. 
•/hen we got near the town we'd stop, 
fcuh utf i he dust, and change biLo clean 
othes If we'd had a speedy, modern car 
do the journey quickly ix wouldn't have 
en so bad, hut our old Bomb took its 
Kmc chugging along. As we had no glass 
the windows we copped dl the dust t 
jtawever we managed. 

One afternoon Allen arrived home with 
B goat on the bank of the car. "Here yon 
fresh milk for Charlie," he said. The 
r was quite pretty, black and white, 
ith * long, shaggy coaL I could see she 
nuld soon have a kid. 
We won't get any milk from her," I 
laid 

I "Yea, we will, she'll have pltnly of milk 
lor the kid and some to spare sold Allen 
"Besides, she was the only one 1 could 
rope. She Couldn't keep up with the herd, 
being 5o big and heavy." 

The wikf goqts looked like 
Shetland ponies 

The first time I saw a herd of wild 
oats I thought l hat they were Shetland 
jontes. Some were all while, others black 
fr tan with long, shaggy coats. They arc 
menace lo the grazier, eating the feed 
J -.hecp so badly need What with the 
abhitf, goals, kangaroos, and emui 1 often 
ondered how the sheep found anything 
eat at alb The wild animals breed an 
ill. 

The night of the day I hat Allen b taught 
hr nanny goat home we were suddenly 
lwakencd by the most awful erica. Nanny 
jfca* having her baby. Allen had tethered 
jfcer under a shady tree a short distance 
ffrom the caravan. 

The cries went on for some time, phi Jul 
hear. I said to Allen, "L^t's go and see 
she's OK. It doesn't seem right for her 
be out there alone." 

Don't be silly, she'd be out there even 
she was with the herd,* 1 said Allen. 
Nonetheless, out we went to find that 
T anny had her kid. It was lying there, 
ill in its little sac. Slowly and gently 
IHm tiFted it and put it down in front 
i N.mny. and she started to lick it. She 
tied to realise we wanted to help her 
'ad didn't shy away as she had done 
Tirvioiwly when we had tried to pet her* 
hi thr mom in g rite children awoke to 
joy and wonder of a new life in the 
mily. 

We kept Nanny and her baby for quite 
t¥hile and she became a pet, but she 
odd n't give us any milk. The kid was a 
v behold* frolic kins around, skipping 
nd jumping, running up and down /alien 
its little hoofs making a clicking 
nund Many happy hours we spent watch- 
jjj and playing with it. 

Finally we let them go. 1 explained to 
he children thai if was cruel to keep 
T inny tied up all the time when she could 
Free to run and jump and enjoy life 
L e way her baby did. So, sorrowfully and 
earfully, we freed Nanny and away she 
CM Wc thought we wouldn't see them 

, but not so. 
Each day foe weeks afterward Nanny 
nd her kid came back to drink their fill 
rom the ofd iron camp oven they had 
when they had been our pets. One 
y they stopped coming and we could 
aly surmise that they had rejoined the 
rrd and travelled an. 

rhere are so many memories of I he 
uih and thr things that happened to us 
ere that it would take a large book 10 
«ord them alj. 



We lived a life so different from mojit 
other people, so alone + so cut off from 
Mvuisaiiuu that wr really could have been 
on another planet, yet we were contented, 
mainly, I think, becatise we were so busy 
and worked so hard we didn't have the 
rime to miss our friends and the oJd way 
of life. We felt sorry lor the people who 
lived the same humdrum life, day in and 
day out. 

We could get pleasure out of the smallest 
things, making do with what we had. One 
glorious day we had a thunderstorm; a 
small tiling, you might say, but when one 
hasn't seen rain for 12 months it's a 
miracle; 

Young Charlie thought so, too. He went 
mad. The temperature had been about 
tOOdeg., the air hoi and jijll — thru, sud- 
denly, a clap of thunder, and rain, blessed 
rain, wet and cooling. 

Charlie raced about in it, feeling it, 



!<'<; happened, E thought, the thing I've 
always dreaded, he's lost, lost in the hush, 
my baby, oh ( my baby! I really panicked. 

Then 1 remembered thr dam a few hun- 
dred yards away. I raced over to it and 
climbed the fence and clawed my way up 
the steep hank- 1 looked down into the 
black water and realised that I wouldn't 
know if he was in there or not. 

Oh, God! I prayed, please, Gtxl, don't 
lei him be in the dam. I stood on the Lop 
of the bank and looked out over the 
paddock nmd saw Charlie's tiny figure 
coming toward the caravan. No one wilt 
ever know how I felt to see hint safe and 
well 

Charlie was surprised and upset when 
I first hugged and kissed him, then scolded 
him for going away. 

"I only went to get you some flowers," 
he said, handing me a bunch of wilrj- 
flowers. 



"f was always amazed at the way wildf lowers 
bloomed after rain in the bush. The ground 
could be parched and cracked with dryness. 
Then, after a shower or two, up would come 
the flowers, thousands of them, in all colors/' 



tasting it, charging through small puddles 
where there was a dip in the ground, push- 
ing an old stroller, Up and down he ran, 
the dog at his side, but, alas, it wasn't for 
long. 

The rain stopped, the sun came out, and 
the parched earth steamed for ten minutes. 
Tin- ground was dry, and Td only just 
had time Lo grab a camera and lake a snap 
of Charlie on this momentous day. 

"Tli at was the rain that was," said Jane. 

A thing that always amazed me was the 
way the wildfiowers bloom after rain in 
the bush. The ground could be parched 
and cracked with the dryness of long 
months without rain. 

Then, after a shower or two, up would 
come the flowers, thousands of them, all 
types and colors, blooming where one 
would think nothing could grow. How docs 
it happen? 

Wildflowers were the cause of some of 
the most anguished moments of my Life, 
Allen and Jane were away from camp, and 
Allen had asked me lo repair a small hole 
in the rabbit screen- t 

I called Charlie to come wiih me, hut 
he was playing in the (em, and as it was 
so hot out [ left him there 1 and went to 
repair the screen. I was only a few yards 
from the [cm and could sec it quite clearly. 

I sewed up the hole and returned lo the 
lent to find Charlie had gone, I called 
him; no answer. I checked the tern and 
caravan but could not find him. I looked 
out over the paddock, but no sign of him. 
Though I could see a long way the ground 
was bare except for * few clumps of long 
grass and wild flowers a iitfle way off. 



CHARLIE was sick, no doubt about 
it. I had always dreaded sick- 
ncas or accident while wt were .so 
far from a doctor, We had been 
rcmarkiibiy lucky to stay as fit as 
we were. 

Now Charlie was not himself at all. He 
£ sizzled a lot, and I thought perhaps a 
cold was coming on, but it didn't develop. 
Wc made a trip to town to see the 
doctor. The doctor decided Charlie's nose 
wasn't draining properly T and gave me 
some nosed rops, saying io come back in 
a couple of weeks if he didn't improve. 

Drops didn't seem to relieve Charlie, 
and by the end of a week he was worse. 
He wouldn't eat, he cried a lot and couldn't 
sleep, lie cried most when 1 washed his 
face, and struggled lo get away from the 
washer. A strong smell came from his 
nose~ 

"Somcthing's very wrong," 1 said lo 
Allen, "I'd like to take him to a hospital 
where be can have an X-ray. I'm sure 
he has An abscess in his nose." 

Wc decided that I should take Charlie 
to the children's hospital in Sydney, 500 
miles away. The train for Sydney left 
Ivanhoe rach day. 

My mother had been begging mr, every 
letter, to come and let her see the £r;md- 
sott she had never known. 

The rabbit buyer arranged to take us 
to the train, and Jane, Charlie, and I 
started on our journey two days later. 
Charlie screamed when wc got into the 
large i ruck and the engine started to roar. 




He was terrified, havmjf travelled in 
nothing but the uld beloved Bomb. 

He didn't Like the train much, either, 
and it was a miserable journey. We felt 
the cold dreadfully as wc drew closer to 
Sydney, and we arrived exhausted. 

Mother was thrilled to wf us and tried 
to make a great fuss oi Charlie, who 
refused to have anything to do with her. 

He wondered round her house, looking 
at and touching everything, even common- 
place things, as if be were in a new world, 
which he was + I suppose- 
When hath rime came and I tried to put 
him into mother's lovely pink bathtub, he 
screamed blue murder. He haled (he toilet 
as if it were some inslrumcut of the devil- 
Mother was upset and bewildered. 
"What's wrong with him?" she cried. I 
gently explained that Charlie was not used 
to such things and was afraid of in em 

,J Good heavens !" jhe said. 'TVJtat kind 
of barbarian are you Tawing? It's about 
time yotf came back to civilisation. It's 
disgraceful to raise children out in the 
wilds like savages." 

Alas, Mum has a lot to learn. She has 
never been away from good plumbing in 
her life. Try as I would. 1 couldn't make 
her understand just how much wc all loved 
the hush, 

That night I couldn't sleep. Mother's 
house was juat outside a railway ttatjon, 
and each time a train roared through the 
house would shudder and shake, and the 
noise was awful. Oh, bow I longed for the 
peace I was used to, where the only noise 
at night was the cry of the fox and the 
drumming of the emu. 

At the hospital the next day a specialist 
quickly diagnosed Charlie's trouble — a 
foreign body up his left nostril. An appoint- 
ment was made in have it removed. 

Early next morning I took Charlie to 
the hoaprtal and went through a heart- 
breaking time when rhe nurse tried to lake 
Charlie to the ward. He rricd and clung 
to me. 1 asked if 1 might undress him and 
settle him into bed t but this was against 
ihe rules, and so for the first time since he 
was born I left Charlie in the care of 
others and went away. 

A Hi fee-come red jock (a 
prickle) caused the_frrqu_ble 

1 could sUtH hear his cries as f boarded 
a bus outside the hospital. The nurse had 
asked me not m wail and 1 was glad, 
because I could not have sat there hearing 
rny baby cry and do nothing about it. i 
was W call for him that afternoon. 

To the doctors and staff of the hospital 
Charlie's operation was a small, routine 
thing, but Lo me it was sheer hell, and it 
was wiih great relief and joy that I went 
to collect him, 

I found hint sitting up in his cot. happy 
and well again, and 1 thanked God, and I 
thanked the doctors who do such a won- 
derful job. Doctor told me that Charlie 
had had a three-cornered jack (a prickle) 
in his nose and that it could have been 
very nasty if it hadn T t been removed. 

We stayed two more weeks in Sydney, 
but I couldn't wait to get back to the bush 
and peace. Sydney to me is like a large 
anthill where everyone rushes madly about, 
far too busy to stop and take stock of their 
lives. 

Mother acted as if we were oft to the 
Amazon, and said she couldn't see how 
Allen and I could possibly be content so 
far away and missing all thai goes on, in 
Sydney. 1 told her thai I was miserable 
away from the bush and missing so much 
thai went on there, 

"Do you know, Muin T " J said, "even 
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Charlie and pet 
wild car" — tamed by 
big lister, Jane. 
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thuugh we do not go to church or see a 
parson where we are, 1 feel much closer 
lu God out then?. Otac sees the wonder 
(hat He create*, ihe million and uiic 
miracles that happen each day, that people 
who live in town don't know any tiling 
about/" 

Whcu wc were home and settled again, 
Allen told me that while we'd been away 
hc f d been irying his hand at shading 
rabbin instead of trapping. 

"It's not much good with the old rifle 
Tve got, but if I could get a new one 
with telescopic <ighr«i 1 think we'd do heller 
liian we do with traps." 

This shooting had been in Allen*s mind 
for a long lime, but the buyer had said 
it wouldn't be possible to make a living 
at it. 

The rabbit* had to be shot thro ugh the 
head or they'd be too bruised to sell. As 
bullets were so expensive, a man would 
have to be a pretty good shot to make 
enough to keep a family. 

A whole slope seemed to 
get up and mn owoy 

Once again wc moved camp. The new 
properly was, so to speak, busy with 
rahbits" No one lived on the place, and an 
occasional visit by the owner to cheek the 
fence* and sheep was the only interruption 
the wildlife had, and so it wasn't surprising 
that the place abounded with roos, rabbits, 
and emus. 

As we drove slowly ihrmigh, looting for 
the besi camp site* we. saw what looked 
like a whole stopc get up and run away. 
Rabbib, rabbits everywhere. 

''Oh, what I could do with a good 
rifle ,™ said Allen. 

"Well, Ret one if you are so sure you'd 
be able to ahum enough," I said. 

After much skimping and scraping we 
managed to raise the £60 1o buy the finest 
rifle we could get. 

"Oh, joy, no more napping," were ctu 
thought* when the rifle arrived. Allen, 
myself, and the children crowded into the 
old Bomb and ofT we went fur the big 
shoor. 

"Now, quiet!" said Allen, as we stopped # 
near a large warren, Hang, bang! Down 
wejji ihe rabbits. ' Hop out and pick them 
up, darl," said Allen 

So "dari" learned yet another new trick 
— to wateh where the rabbits Ml, dash 
over and pick them up, and catch the car 
as Allen drove slowly on, stopping every 
so often to ihuot. Well, it's good fat the 
figure, if nothing else. I though r. 

It took a little rime until Allen rnittd 
shoot nearly every one in the head. Until 
then we ale most of the kill, cutting away 
the flesh hruified by the bullet. "What a 
shame, they don't have a eh an re," I said. 

"Well, iTs over quickly and more 
humane than tbe trap/ 1 said Allen. 

Allen used lu go out at dawn and shoot 
the rabbits when they came out to feed. 
He'd bring the catch home and get a few 
hours' rest while I drove to the chiller. 
Tbe children would go with me, and 1 
was thankful to have Jane to open and 
close the gates. One must always be careful 
to close the gates, as to leave them open 
would cause a lot erf havoc and you 
wouldn't be popular with die grader. 

The weather was very hot. Sometime* 
the gates weTe 30 hoi one could hardly 
touch 1 hem, and Jane used to wear gloves 
to protect her fingers. 

We saw a lot of interesting things on 
Our daily journey, sometimes a large snake, 
herds of goals, Of a large niub of 
kangaroos. Sometimes we'd see efnui with 



baby chicks, and this was the moju delight- 
ful of all, the funny little chicks with their 
striped bodies trying to keep up with 
mum and pop. 

Sometime?; we'd disturb an emu on the 
lettce and it would run for nulcs beside 
us irying to outrun thr car and often did. 

Once on our way home wc found a live 
emu caught in the fence. This was quite 
a common thing with 100s and emus 
When they jump to dear a fence, some- 
times they don't make it and become 
pq tingled in the wircs. 

When A Hen found an animal trapped 
like this he would jihoor. it, because they 
died slow, terrible deaths of thirst, and 
Ihe Clows would tear them to pieces. 

This day 1 hadn't a gun, What to do? 
1 hated to leave the poor thing, yet I 
remembered the warning from Allen to 
keep away from an animal like this, 
because both emu and roo kick like mad 
if approached. 

Parking die rar a short distance away 
and telling the children to stay put, 1 
went to sec what I could do. The emu 
was caught by one leg. Using a fallen 
branch as a lever and keeping my distance* 
T managed to part the wires enough for 
the emu to pull its leg free, and away it 
went, followed by the cheers of the chil- 
dren. It iv as a good feeling to save a life 
for a change, 1 thought. 

Wiifi the first money we maiingerl r ■ ■ 
save we bought a kcrosine fridge, Oh, 
what heaven, what delight! f don't know 
how we ever existed for so long without 
it Now wr ' 011 Id have cold clunks, jellies, 
and ice-cream, all the delights almost fnr- 
gonen. West of all. we could keep our 
meat without having trj rank and eat it 
at oure. 

Having no room inside for the fridge, 
Alien buUf a shelter outside the van far 
it, and as f passed it I would pat and 
fondle its gleaming white walls and open 
the door and look inside just for the F.heci 
joy of seeing all our foods so nice and 

I was intoxicated by ihis fridge. I had 



The rabbits were gone in a flash and 
Allen's fury was something to see* Jane 
and I tried to suppress our giggles but 
couldn't, and exploded in laughter, prob- 
ably heard by every rabbit for miles. Poor 
Charlie received a thorough "dressing- 
down." 

When the novHty of spodighting wore 
off, Charlie would snuggle down and sleep. 
He became so used to ii tlutt he would 
deep right through, no matter how much 
noise we made. With the night shooting 
in addition to the day T we at last started 
to show a profit. Allen started to udk 
about a new car. 

The old Bomb was all right for shooting^ 
!*ui we needed a faster ear for the 7ft- mile 
round-trip to the chiller. The rabbits didn't 
take long to "go off M in the climate, and 
a fast car meant they could be in the 
chiller in half the time So our next target 
was a new ule, 

Wc slowly managed to save enough for 
the new vehicle- What a wonderful day it 
was when we went lo collect it, a Van- 
guard utility, with grey duco and iced 
leather seats. 

t was afraid to drive it in case I 
scratched it. Imagine my feelings when, 
driving home from town one day, a great 
red roo jumped straight Into the side of 
the car. 

f stopped. The rnn was lying a few 1 
yards behind the car, I started toward it_ 

"Look out, it T s alive," said Allen. At 
that the roo got up and went off into 
the bush. "Damn thing, look what it's done 
to the rat/' said Allen. 

One headlight was hanging nfT, there 
was a large dent in the mudguard, and 
along the side of die car there was a huge 
scratch made by the roo's ctaws. 

ll will have sure toes tonigruV' said 
Allen. "Oh f well, it muld have been 
worse. Il's a wonder it didn't conic into die 
car/' 

Once, when wc were returning from 
town, 1 stick wenr th cough the radiator 
mid we were really in trouble. Allen can 
fix most ihingg, hm this time he was 



"Charlie said, 'Hey, Dad, look at all those 
rabbits, they've got headlights on!' 
The rabbits were gone in a flash, and 
Allen's fury was something to see. Poor 
Charlie received a thorough dressing-down." 



wanted one for so long and had not really 
expected that wed get one oul here with 
things going wrung for us so mam limes. 
BuL now with the gun Alien was proving 
what he'd said — he'd double his catch. 

Then we decided to start spotlighting 
three or four nights a week. Sometimes 1 
would drive, sometimes Allen. The children 
came with us. We'd Lake pillows, blankets, 
tea m a flask, hismiis in rase wc frit 
hungry, and off we'd go. 

The flrsl time was very thrilling for Jane 
and Charlie. Jane worked the spoil iglu, 1 
drove, and Allen shot from the hack of the 
ute. 

We came upon a largp group of rabbits 
feeding. When Jane shone the light fjB 
them they stopped, transfixed, their eyes 
shining bright yellow in the glare of the 
light. All was quiet 33 Allen took aim, then 
loud and clear in the night air came 
Charlies voice: "Hey, Dad! i-ook ai all 
those rabbits, they've got their headlight* 
on/' 



stumped. Wc decided we'd have to camp 
fill day Light. Not a happy thought, four 
people on a seat of a utility. I suddenly 
had a brainwave. 

tl Wuuld rhfwing-gum stick up the 
holes?" I asked. I knew we had six packets 
in the glove-box. 

"Well, it's worth a try," said Allen. So 
the four of us busily sat around chewing 
gum like mad. The situation struck me as 
very funny, and I could hardly chew for 
laughing at the sight of us. sitting here on 
a lonely bush track in the middle of the 
night chewing gum Tint it worked. 

We spent many months alternating 
between the two stations, moviog ramp 
when die r al ibits became too star re or gun- 
shy. Myxomatosis was doing in cruel work 
in The district. We had heard about it, but 
so far hadn't seen any of it. The disease 
passed through in strips, hitting ft station 
here, missing another there. 

We knew it was necessary, for the ra libit 
breeds very quickly and can cat out 
country in no time at all. hut uur hearts 



bled for tbe poor things. Sick and blinded 
by myxo, the rabbit finally starves to death 
Many a Wight ed one Allen shot to put if 
out of its misery 

The station boss asked Allen if he would 
do something about keeping the roo popu 
La tin n down. "They were becoming very 
troublesome, eating the feed, knocking 
down fences, and drinking the precious 
water. 

So far wc had left them alone, but now 
we staned a war on them. Allen made lib 
target WOO roo skins. We had heard thai 
the skins were bringing up to a pound 
skin, "When, we have "ur I GOO skins we'll 
give the bush away," said Allen. So it 
started, die great roo hunt, 

Allen would shoot and I would peg out 
the skins— one more trade to add ttf my 
bushcraft. My husband belie vea in equality 
of l he sexes. 

The morning shoot would come in, the 
skins neatly rolled, Allen showed me the 
correct way lu "peg ooi. sl Jane would 
sweep a level patch of ground and i*d 
begin. 

Oh, rhose roo skins, how I grew to hat* 
them. Big and small, grey and red, I hated 
the lot The smell was enough to parmlvjEs 
one, It was no cany task to stretch aril 
nail the skins inro position, and many times 
I'd found I'd nailed the skin out crooked 
I was slow and clumsy, and hit my finger 
with the hammer many rimes. 

Crawling around on my hands and 
knees did nothing for my temper, but ir 
was the maggots thai really upset me, The 
skins got blown very quickly, and I WW 
surprised they dickVl get up and walk awac 
The ants, came and cleaned the skin of fax 
and sinew, and the sun and air did qV 
rest. 

Pegging out skins is a sure-fire way of 
stopping smoking. I couldn't bear my 
hands near my face and smoked on' f 
before and alter work. 

I was hopeless at ykinning- I learnt J 
how lo rut die skin from around the 
hut couldn't pull it off. The idea was 0 
put one foot on the body, grasp the ski 
and heave. In ihcory the skin should ju,t 
ped off. without I earing, but I just could ni 
do it. [ wasn't sorry, either. It was nas! v 

W r e had to destmy ihe joeys, too, but t 
lefi thai to Allen. Quite ofleii the childnn 
ended up with pet jocya around the plaf 1 

We spent hours grooming 
the roo skins far market 

When the skins were dry. Jane and 1 
would currycomb them, These were goini; 
to be the best skins ever sold. We spe il 
hours picking out prickles and brushir .v 
dost and dirt out of the skins. They rcaliy 
looked lovely when finished, and 1 long- d 
for a jacket made from grey skins. 3 
didn't get one. 

l-inaily, we had all the skins stamped ii 
the police st a lion and sent them away to 
be sold. We sat back to receive our cheque 

In the meantime. Allen did some fenrinc 
for the grazier, as rabbits were very scan, r 
The lt dry" and the tuyxo had done thru 
job. 

All this lime Jane had been doing b«f 
correspondence-school work, bill the tin X 
was close for her lo start high school. She 
was quite happy to spend the rest of he: 
days in the bush, but she W'as growing up 
and needed ihe companionship of girls b«f 
own age, Wc derided it was time we WW** 
back lo civilisation. 

One day Allen came home and told nif 
he had been offered a job on the station 
We lalked it over and were undecided >n 
what to do. 

Then we received the cheque for tfw 
roo skins. Wc were paid 5/- to 7/6 each. 
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We were devastated. The money for thr 
j.kim was going to give us a new start, or 
i wt had thought. 

\llen was disgusted. "What a racket/' he 
.formed. "A man works day and night 
for thai price. For all 1 care the roos can 
go on breeding." 

Allen accepted the job on the station. 
We would first make a trip to Swan Hill 
to arrange for Jane to attend the high 
i iiiwL Mien's cousin lived a few blocks 
from the school and she would board 
ihere. 

We stayed for two weeks to Ret Jane 
filled, then hid her a tearful farewell 
This was the first time we had been 
ported, and it was awful to have to leave 
m «t knew that she would be well 
! loj and her schooling was important. 
Then we started back to the bush. 

We were about halfway to Ivanboe 
whfft it started to rain. It hadn't rained 
for a Uiag time, hul now it made up for 
ihe luni£, dry spell. Soon we were getting 
bulged ITie car slipped and slid all over 
A few hours after pushing out 
of one bog we'd be in another. 

A ni g htmore of bogs 
and slippery road 

Allen called a halt and decided to camp 
be night. He lit a fire on the side 
of the road, using bits of wood broken off 
the two cases of apricots that I was taking 
hack to preserve. How he ever managed 
co keep the fire going HI never know. 

I rook stock of the food situation. We 
had ihe apricots, a case of tomatoes, a few 
dtatfn eggs* a loar of bread, and a few 

We had the waterbag (which we never 
nave! led without) but no milk or tea. 
The only cooking utensil was a very small 
irymg pan I had bought in Swan Hill. 

Nevertheless! we had nupper — scrambled 
*ggs arid tomatoes scooped out of the pan 
with bread and stones and washed down 
wuh water. 

Charlie thought th±i was great fun. A 
picnic at night, with a fire, too, but he 
v ain't so happy when he realised he would 
have to sleep in the car instead of in his 
le-twed cot, which was on the back of the 
Me, 

We huddled in the ute's cabin all night, 
and still it rained. Came the dawn and 
nxm a watery sun. 

"Looks like it may dear. Given a good 
wind, the road will be dry in no time," 
said Allen But no wind came. We started 
the heartbreaking job nf trying to go for- 
ward, A few yardi forward, slip off the 
ri'jil and gel bogged, Try again. 

The road was like glass in some parts, 
and a couple of times the car slid round, 
i fie in the wrong direction Sometimes 
] win get going and travel quite a 
dn:anc< b*foer eikpping oil or getting 
hogged again. 

When this happened, Allen diouted, 
"Keep idling, keep going!" and 1 would, 
With Allen stumbling along behind, spat- 
tered with mud from head to toe. llc 
would jump on the back of the ute and 
rjrie thrre until we bogged again, 

1 bad never experienced anything like 
it and it went on fox hours* untiJ it 
seemed as it we were in some mad night- 
man:, fated to stay an (Ms terrible road 
for ever. 

When we stopped for lunch (tomatoes 
*od apricots), we could hear the sound of 
* car engine behind us. "Hope it's a four- 
Wheel drtve," Allen said. iWe continued 
Wittl lunrh, and I could see Charlie was 
none too happy. He'd had a slight cold 
we started out and this trip wasn't 
hripujg. 

"Well have to keep going and get 



Charlie in out of this wet," I said. "If only 
we could make it to Ivanboe, we could 
stop a\ the hotel for a few days.'* 

The sounds of the car came closer, and 
then we could sec a large car pulling a 
caravan, "Hnw on earth did he get this 
far?'* said Allen. 

When the car drew level we could sec 
it bad chains on the wheels. "1*11 stop when 
1 get to a decent spot," sang out the 
driver, and as the raravan passed US we 
could see a tatf figure dressed in black, 
wearing a top hat. He bowed low and 
raised his hat as he passed. 

^Wcll, the things you see when you 
haven't got a gun,'" said .Allen. 

The car stopped a few yards farther on, 
and (lie driver and his mate walked back 
to us. "Having trouble?" the driver asked. 

"And how," said Allen. The chap in 
the top hat came up, and we could see he 
had had a few drinks. The driver had had 



hanging from his shoulders, a diny bundle 
under his arm. 

"Gee, am I ever glad to see yousc," he 
cried "f want a lift to fvanhoe/* 

' So do we. Hop in," said Allen. 

The man was odious, bm we rouldn't 
leave him there, thai was plain, Z moved 
close to Allen and held Charlie on my 
knee. The man smell awful. 

"Got any food aboard, Missus?" he 
asked. "I'm darned near starving. Ex- 
pected the mailman with me grub yester- 
day, but he didn't come. Bogged down 
somewhere*, I expect I'm a trapper, you 
know," he added, 

"Are you really?" Allen said. 

"Yea, I've been a trapper for 20 years. 
iVe had me ups and downs, but I've never 
run out of tucker before," the man replied. 

"Any gtwxl trapping around here?" 
asked Allen. 

"Oh, yes, you have your good times and 



"Allen shouted, 'Keep going, keep going/ 
and I did, with Allen stumbling along 
behind, spattered with mud from head to toe. 
He would jump on the back of the ute, 
and ride there until we bogged again/' 



a few, too. Ll You arc welcome to come 
with us," he said. 

"I'd rather keep going if f am/ 1 said 
Allen. 

l, WeJ! t follow us, and we'll help you if 
you get. stuck," said the driver. 

' Why don't we leave the ute and go 
with them?" 1 asked 

"Not Ukely t they are loaded," said 
Allen. 

Thr men told us that the road farther 
on wouldn't be too lad for a few miles, 
and then there would be a bad stretch 
again . They were station owners from 
round about and knew the road. 

We finally made it lo the "good" 
stretch ol toad and marie a bit more speed. 
We passed the car and caravan, stopped, 
with its occupants apparently having 
lunch. 

L, Tf the road in front is worse than what 
we Ye just come through, we 4 ]] not make 
it," Allen said, "The only thing to do U 
to take to the bush." 

So we kept a lookout for the best spot 
to cross into the paddock. Suddenly wt 
saw a man on ibe side of the road. Did 
I say man? More like a scarecrow. We 
pulled up and he came toward us . . . 
small and skinny, a week or more growth 
on his face, feet encased in old sandshoes, 
an old army overcoat two sizes too big 




your bad," the man replied. ''Blasted myxo 
just about fixed it flow, though, but there 
was money in it once!, oh, yes, ihere was 
money in bunnies once." 

J said, tJ We T ve got apricots and toma- 
toes" 

"That's quite a mixture," said the man, 
"but it's better than nought at all, ain't 
it?" 

We left the road and took to the bush 
as soon as we could, and although the 
going was rough and hoggy in places it 
was better than the road. Our mates 
behind followed suit, but they kept getting 
bogged with the caravan and finally aban- 
doned it. Slowly we made a few more 
miles until we came bo a drain we couldn't 
cross and had to go back to the mad. 

Soon we were slipping about again, and 
Allen and the old trapper had to gel out 
and push. This wasn't to the old man's 
liking af. all, and alien when we got bogged 
he would stay in the car. Allen told him 
to get out and p>»h, or else. 

Our mates in the car had rome out of 
the paddocks a litlie ahcTuI of us. and when 
we rounded a curve there they were. 

Their car had slipped off the road and 
was facing the opposite way from which 
they were travelling. All the dberj were 
open and water poured through. 

The driver was slumped over the steer- 
ing wheel and the man in the tall hat was 
on the back seat, his feet up on the back 
of die front seal, We went to the driver, 
who we thought must have been injured. 

"Tm OK," he said, "but I've had it, 
Fm slopping here until this rain stops." 

"It may rain for days," said Allen, 

"I don't care, let it," said ihe driver. 
"Can't get going again, anyway." 

'"Lend me your chains," Allen said, A 'and 
we'll all get to Ivanhoe before dark." So 
their car wa* jacked up and the (bains put 
on Che ute. 

We seL off again, with the I wo mates 
sitting nn the pack, one swigging seoleh, 
ihe nther eating apricots. We travelled 
quite some distance with the help of thp 
chains, then suddenly we went off the road 
and down into a bogholc. 

"This is it, I'm afraid," said Allen. 
"We'll not get out of this in a hurry and 

• Allen Harrop and his son 
working on the aid car whos« 
ports rejuvenated old Bomb. 



we haven't more* lhan 20 miles to go." 

"Well, you wouldn't read about this," 
said the trapper, "What a go.'* 

We sai around trying to figure out what 
lo do, having tried and tried to get the 
car out. We could hardly believe our ears 
when we heard the sound of a ear conung 
from Tvanhoe. A Land-Rover came into 
sight, with two men in k. 

Vou*d have thought we'd been ship- 
wrecked on an island for 50 years the way 
we greeted uWe two men. When they 
offered to take us all into Ivanhoe we 
eouMn't believe oilr luck. We all piled in, 
the men in the back, Charlie and I in the 
front 

"You're only 16 mites from Ivanhoe," 
said the driver. "How you ever got ao far 
beats me in ihis wet, l-and-Rovers are the 
shot for this kind of travel." 

I believed him, as we were doing about 
ti5. "Can go anywhere in any weather," he 
said. 

"Hey, slow down a bit, you'll turn 
over," came a voice from ihe hack. 

^No, we won't," said the driver. "Here, 
have a bit ol a warm -up/" he said to mi 
and handed me a botlle of scotch. 

"i can't drink from a bottle," I said. 

"Well, you'll jolly soon I cam," said he. 

I took a swig at the bottle. 

"That's the aturT to warm you up and 
keep away the chills/' said his mate. 

I agreed as the whisky swilled into my 
throat, making me almost choke. I did feel 
warmer, and, after a few more swigs, a 
lol happier. 1 began to see the paint of 
keeping a bottle of scoteh in the glove- 
box — for medicinal purposes only, of 
course! 

When we reached the hotel at Ivanhoe 
(he men on the back were a sight to sec, 
dripping wet and covered En mud. 

" l Ye gods! I reckon one ride lite that 
in a lifetime is enough," Allen said. 1 
giggled, and said I'd endorse It* 

Old Jack lived to trap , 
and trapped to drink 

We ihan led our friends with ihe l^iml- 
Rover and wefiL inside, tne slighdy stagger- 
ing from the weight of whisky inside me. 

I had been dosing (Charlie with aspirin, 
and after a hot bath and some food he 
went to bed and slept like a log, waking 
in the morning none the worse for his two 
days' adventure. 

Allen and I retired to the parlor. It was 
crowded, mainly with people who, like us, 
had been delayed by the weather. 

Old Jack the trapper was in again and 
would he until his money ran out. He only 
lived to trap, and trapped in drink. He 
would come Ln from rhc bush every so 
often, pay his balls, then retire to the pub. 

"Just let me know when I've drank her 
out/' he'd teB the barman, and he'd hand 
over all the money he had. 

Sometimes he'd be diere for a week or 
more, then he'd return to bis camp to 
work and sweat and live on "tick" until 
he'd earned enough for another binge. 

"What a life," Allen said. I never really 
knew if he envied or pitied Old Jack. 

We stayed at the hotel for three days. 
The next day the rain had stopped and 
the wind had blown strongly all night. 
Allen went out with the tow-truck to gel 
the ute. When he got back he said the 
road was dry again, but Charlie's cot on 
the back of the ute was really a mess. 

We said goodbye to our friends at the 
hotel and went out to the station, where 
we were to live and work. We stayed there 
for 12 months and then left to start a more 
civilised way of fife. 

Ten years have passed since then, but 
1 haven't forgotten and often long for the 
life we lived when we "went bush." 
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Odourless Arms 

W Legs 

HAIR REMOVING CREAM-W/7W LANOLIN SSL 




The truly feminine way 
to remove unwanted hair... 

surely. . . quickly ! 

For arms, underarms, legs -and clinically tented for facial use 

Fragrant Veet-Odourless with lanolin is 
the most feminine way to remove unwanted 
hai r — simply cream it on Hk e a bea uty cream . 
There's never been a depilatory so quick, so 
easy, so gentle. In minutes, unwanted hair 
simply melts away. Not only to skin level, 
but right down to the roots, without fuss, 
mess, or depilatory smell. Clinically tested 
for facial use by a leading skin specialist, 
gentle Veet*0 leaves arms, underarms . and 
legs soft, smooth, and shadow-free. Once 
you've used Veet-O, every other hair* 
removing method seems old-fashioned. 



CHECK THESE ADVANTAGES 1 


mto ts &§§tt*li$S 




tEA¥S5 HQ SHADOW^ 
AS A RAZOR CAN 


V? 


f AST ACTING— 

takes omr i mmtim 


\/ 


AS PLEASANT TO USE 
AS A BiAUTT CREAM 




KIND TO YOUR 5/TW- 
iT COttlAMS LAN&tW 




SO SAF{— 

rw cam &$£ n 

ON rOUR FACE 






SATIN SMOOTH UNDERARMS are a 

must in careful grooming. Veet 'O' 
creams even the the shadow 
away— so quickly. 



LEGS NEED REGUlAR ATTENTION to be 

fuzz-free and immaculate. 

Use the large tube for economy. 



A READER'S STORY about the doubtful joyi 
of letting your dream house to tenants 

"Please don't leave your 
leftovers in our house!" 

A Sydney render (who feels she must remain anonymous!} 
is resigned to finding strange souvenirs of her holiday tenants. 



VEET ODOURLESS WITH LANOLIN 50c AND 76c 



HAVE you ever found a row of 
Jong-dead t recking starfish in the 
baih? Or had a cloud of strange, 
winged creatures fly round your head 
when yoa opened the flour tin? 

If you have a holiday house you som^ 
times let or lent to friends you will know 
that such experiences are not uncommon. 

Now the holiday season is upon us, you 
will either begin to suffer terror symptoms 
(if the house is new) or brace yourself 
resignedly for what is to coinf, if it is not. 
I know, because 1 have passed through 
stage one and have now entered the 
calmer waters of Stage two. 

Ten years ago my husband and I went 
through the awful-wonderful period of 
buying a block of land a I a beach about 
60 miles from Sydney and gradually 
building a. house oil it. 

When it was finished the sheer wonder 
nf it all kept thoughts of letting from our 
minds Bu£ steadily^ the rates went up, 
luxuries like garbage service, piped water, 
and road grading sent them almost as high 
as city rates. We had in do something, SO, 
grasping the nettle, we called on an agent. 
He tried to persuade us to sell it, but 
when at last he agreed to handle the let- 
ting we gave up the key to our cherished 
beach dream home. 

Soon the first people were in, and a 
long series of lets began. After a tune, a 
behaviour pattern appeared. 

Departing tenants seem to think they 
are being big-hearted if thpy leave food 
behind. So they are if the fwd ihey leave 
h t say t tinned ham ur asparagus. But thf 
food usually has been already 'started. "* 

Half-eaten packets of rornflakes, limp 
as rose petals, flop the cupboards, opened 
tins of peaches with mottled green fur* 
honey jars interestingly paiirned with ants 
linger in the safe. People never seem to 
think that when they leave no one might 
come near the place for week J. 

Six-week-old chow mein 

Once Lhe house had been empty for 
wcekfit and on arrival we feund a note on 
the refrigerator [turned off). 

^Chinese frozen dinner in fridge we 
COUlda't pack. Best with noodles- " 

Chinese food or not, I had no oriental 
calm to cushion me from the shaft of air 
shot from the sbt-wepk-old captive chow 
mein when 1 ripened the door. 

<}ne guesl mint have hcen pleased with 
the way he dealt with tin; empties instead 
of taking ihcm to ihe tip He made an 
ornamental border for the flower-beds^ 
Any one passing must have thought the 
house sheltered a bunch of dipsomaniacs 

May I here enter a plea for beach-house 
owners, to tenants? PLEASE lake away 
yutir stuff with you! Wf have had oppor- 
tunities to study hip-high. piles of papers 
from the "Bandywailop Gazette" to the 
"Motor Maniac's ManuaL" 

Apart from food and newspapers, there 
arp nthcr, less easily defined, objects lutnt- 
timej left in the housr. Perhaps the oddest 



was an indecent arrangement of driftwood 
and banksia made by some gifted soul. 

Ancient, puckered baching caps, almost 
exhausted toothpaste tubes, soap slivers 
embedded with sand, and empty ice-cream 
containers by the million are common- 
place left" objects. 

Less usual was a completely new, never 
used white satin lastex woman's bathing 
costume,, left in a drawer — as if a bathing 
bride had heen left in the lurch. 

And dare one speculate on die character 
nf the guest who took all the aces from 
the four packs nf playing cards we keep 
in the sideboard? 

One wonders at the cluelcssness of those 
who left a water pump endlessly thump- 
ing 3000 gallons of water over the cliff 
during a drought. 

On the good side, we can marvel al the 
tenant who, unasked, painted the shutters 
and renewed the xcrecn in a fly-wire door. 

Some people appreciate nothing; others, 
everything. We have found notes from 
strangers: "Loved the view/ 1 Others have 
asked for a refund for a 1 2-hour earlier 
departure^ 

Even your friends , * * 

It is a myth thai because you know 
people they will look after your house. 
Snmc friends who let their cottage on that 
principle have had scalding experiences. 
Maybe strangers think you might sue them 
if they cause too much damage, whereas 
friends feel they are immune 

You can never be sure who will look 
after youT house and who will not. The 
best tenants wc ever had were a couple 
i¥itli three pre- school children. The wife 
did out all the cupboard!; and cleaned the 
Silver, and rhc husband mended the gut- 
tering and mowed lawns. The children left 
no evidence of their presence at alL 

We someiimes wonder if tenants ever 
realise how much we know about them 
from little clues they leave behind- Once 
my hushand arrived at the house with no 
previous knowledge of the ex-occupants. 

"Ah," he said. "'Wc-Ve just had people 
in who are cigarette smokers" (the smell 
lingers in cupboards), "swam a lol'* (the 
track down the HifT fee the pool was newly 
worn), "like Christmas enough to put up 
decorations^ [thumbtack* with streamer 
ends still remained}, "aren't ^eade^s , * (his 
strict alignment of hooks along lhe shelves 
was undisiurhed \ "are fond of birds'* (the 
kookaburras, used to being fed, flew 10 
the window-sills when we came inside) . . , 

"Sum," f begged him. "You*ll he telling 
me the husband beat his wife next" 

Our love-hate relationship with the 
agent continues. We Inve him when he 
tell;; us that a retired couple want a threr- 
m on tils' lei in the winter and hate him 
when he sends Up people tn look at thi- 
house when we are in it. They peer 
through the windows, not quite mustering 
the nerve (o announce themselves. 

But one fhinjg is sure. You never know 
what is in store when you turn use key 
in the loci to open up after a slay from 
The Tenants. 
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# Muryi Anderson (pillion passenger) and 
trove/ companion Charles, above, on a 
motor-cycle in Algiers. Right, Muryi in the 
tent of o Blue Chieftain near GouUmine, 
Morocco, where a least was prepared for her. 




EIGHT -YEAR MARATHON 
CANADA TO AUSTRALIA 



• Pigtoiied girl's journey began with 
a hoy's racing bicycle and graduated 
to hitchhiking, motor-cycling, donkey- 
riding, buses, bullock carts, aircraft. 



A USTRALIA looks a 
close neighbor from 
my home of Vancouver, 
Canada. But 1 look ei#ht 
^cara to get here, 
i don't regret die many 
of lonely travel, which 
taught me mj much ihtmigh 
djtct'i contact with people 
m every country on my 
rwt£ But it W3i wonderful 
10 meet the rare traveller 
#>ing my way and to share 
experiences aching to be 
told, 

I had saved enough only 
for tny passage across the 
Atlantic lo England, plus 
a few dolldri for expenses, 
when { cycled and cam ped 
■jjf way across Canada to 
Montreal. 

In my p^k I had a 
school - teaching certificate, 
*] i hough I had never i a tight 
after graduation, and a rcf- 
erenre from the skipping 
flflice where I had been a 
*ci*t«y. That job was rc- 
flXHtstble for getting me on 
we road- 

Names like London, 
Singapore, Ccylun, [font; 
Kong, Fiji, Tihiti, and Aus- 
Halia were loo templing 



It was July, t<?5*J, when I 
cycled away front Vancou- 
ver in the rain. The Coast 
Range mountains swallowed 
nit- Hp, and I turned the 
crank* rhythmically due east 
fur MnnneaU 3800 miles 
away. 

1 wear a fringe and pig- 
tails and people were sur- 
prised thai such ^ huslsy 
'"little" girl was undertaking 
such ■ long trek. 

Wolves haunted uiy iso- 

iHMi^MiiiiKHiiiiiimtEiiiiiiunllMriJiiiiiirrtil 

By 

MURYL ANDERSON 

iiiuu iMiViilhiwiiiiljW in i ) i 

lated camping places, and 
one night a large marauding 
hear turned over iny bicycle 
and raided tny food. 

Before he departed, be 
came lumtx'ring over to my 
tenr and sirwd looking de- 
fiantly at mr with bis small, 
bright eyes. Abruptly, he 
ambled back into the forest 
while I lay awake willing 
morning to arrive. 

!i was a rriRp September 
and mus* animals were 
searching for food, so ihi* 
wasn't the fast encounter t 



had before reaehiiig Mon- 
treal on October 5 T just be- 
fore the first snowfall. 

Ragged and sunburned, I 
had, I believe > become the 
lirst gii 1 in cross Canada by 
bieyelr. 

I landed temporary office 
jolts until DccCeuIm:I\ when I 
lefi Irri New York iind jailed 
far Britain on Christinas five. 

New Years Eve found me 
crowded with thousands into 
i'ircftdilly Circus. Big Ben 
buanird midnight ; : uid the 
city panicked itself straight 
into the underground for 
fear of mining the last tube 
train home. 

Bundled Lip to fight the 
danx London fog, I uri- 
envered a job as a live' in 
ehamliermaid at a small resi- 
dential hotel near Victoria 
Station Being inexperienced, 
( was dubbed a "debutante" 
by the hm el staff, whirh in- 
cluded a few unem ployed 
stage and TV actors. At our 
rur of the Tfiom -service hell, 
we put ourselves "on stage," 
cflii irmly portraying roles of 
porters, waiters and wait- 
resses. chamfiermaids h even 
,4 boots,' N 

Continued overleaf 



• Long-robed Mury! with the police chief 
at Gotttimine at the end of the asphalt — 
the Sahara Desert begins at white markers. 
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Continuing 



EIGHT-YEAR MARATHON 



Counting my hoard of tips 
in spring, I discovered I hod 
sufficient to travel Britain 
from Land's End to John 
O'Groats and back again. 

Zigzagging my own trail, 
I met the first woman to do 
that famous journey on 
horseback, Freda Ncwcombe, 
nf Leamington Spa. She took 
Die over her riding stables, 
and I learned that she was 
also the first woman to re> 
peat Dick Turpin's ride, 

England* Scotland, and 
Wales swept under my 
wheels, then I was on the 
Emerald Isle, circling from 
Dublin to Dublin. It poured 
with rain, but the Irish just 
laughed, peeled another jac- 
ket off a steaming potato, 
and sipped Irish whisky. 

ft was November, I960, 
when I left London and 
headed by ferry for the Hook 
of Holland — and Christmas 
in Copenhagen. 

Whisking through sfcet 
and rain in ruliplcs* Holland, 
cobbles toned Belgium, and 
industrial North Germany, I 
gratefully crossed (he Dan* 
ah frontier* 

Cold and bedraggled. I 
found a room with a Danish 
family just in liroe to help 
them decorate their Christ- 
mas tree. On Christmas Eve 
we joined hands and circled 
the tree while they sang 
carols and the candies flick- 
ered in golden peace. 

The family adopted me 
and I looked after the chil- 
dren and learned Danish 
from their level up. Next I 
scrubbed floors in a factory, 
and my Da nidi kroner* in- 
creased gloriously until 
summer, 1961, when I bade 
Copenhagen farewell. 

The fields of Denmark, 
regal mountains and majestic 
fiords of Norway t green 
beauty of Sweden, and en- 
twining lakes in Finland 
brought me close to Russia. 

Every country had re- 
fused me a Russian visa. As 
a last-ditch effort 1 tried 
the Soviet Embassy in Hel- 
sinki and my visa was 
granted. I was elated until 
I discovered the officials 
would not let me cycle into 
Russia or across the conn- 
try. 

However, T finally came 
across a tourist agency with 
a camping bus travelling 
from Helsinki to Moscow 
and back. Talking persuas- 
ively, I was permitted to 
leave the bus in Moscow 
and make my own way so 
Poland. 

The bus group were young 
and lively and we whooped 
with joy when we crossed 
the Russian frontier and 
travelled through small log- 
cabin villages to Moscow, 

Before us shone the golden 
onion domes of cathedrals 
and the red T red of the 
Kremlin fortress. 

An other passenger was a 
Western Australian, Hetty 
Astrand, from Boulder. With 
our group we trooped around 
Moscow, getting off alone 
whenever possible to "'meet 
the Russians." 

We smiled at everyone, 
shook handi, and talked in 
sign Language, 

One day I Look my bike 
into the permanent exhibi- 
tion ground in Moscow and 
into the Transportation 
Building, 
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An official cornered me, 
gathered a crowd in front of 
the world nutp, and plotted 
my course — Vancouver to 
Moscow "BY BICYCLE" 
she toomcd in Russian. 

A fined of Russians em- 
braced me and die air 
buzzed with "Kan-ah-da!"* 

At the Bolshoi Ballet I 
got a seat for the sold -nut 
performance of "Swan 
Lake" the night Premier 
Rrujfhcv had a State visit 
from Prime Minister Nehru 
of India. 

Instead of l»emg up in the 
gallery where I could have 
hidden my blue jeans, I was 
in the middle of the dress 
rircle. My jacket was printed 
with the word Canada and a 
big white maple leaf on the 
back, and the audience 
seemed to get a kick out of 
it and my pigtails. 

Low on finances when 1 
arrived in Warsaw, I became 
so interested in the city and 
the Polish students I met 
that I outstayed my visa. 
After a government warning, 
sdme students rushed rue to 
the railway .-station a homing 
above the pro tests of the con- 
ductor and put mc on a 
train which chugged out 
while 1 clung to the carriage 
door for dear life. 

Hush Dyer Berlin 

White-faced, the conduc- 
tor pulled me inside, shook 
his head, and gave me a 
free trip to Kast Germany. 

A hush hung over Bert in. 

1 had not heard the world 
news while in the Soviet 
Union and was astonished to 
learn that only a few days 
earlier the monstrous Berlin 
Wall had been constructed. 

1 continued toward south 
Germany, but en route my 
cycle tyre got caught m a 
tram track and 1 was tossed 
over the handlebars to land 
on my head and suffer con- 
cussioti , with loss of memory. 

After 1 recovered, 1 
crossed into Austria and fol- 
lowed the Danube toward 
Vienna, 

A car driven by a smiling 
woman inched by and 
waved me to a slop. This 
is how I met Mrs. McDufT, 
an N.S.W. station owner. 
Under her wing in Vienna* I 
sampled new wine in the 
hilly village of G rinsing, nt 
{•nth railed" Ri the opera 
"Magic Flute," and knelt in 
the peace of St. Stephen's 
Cathedral. 

1 returned to Germany 
jusl before Christmas. East 
Berlin was barren and wind- 
swept- Knowing provisions 
were scarce, I was armed 
with food parcets, plus a 
supply of coffee* which Td 
heard was $10 a pound. 

I played Santa Glaus to 
a German family I had met 
before and we visited the 
closest point allowed near 
the walk and the Branden- 
burg Gaie, Looking west, 
we saw giant friendship 
Christmas trees twinkling 
their lights of hope invit- 
ingly from over the wall. 

Tears streamed down the 
faces looking west. 

It was still snowing when 
I crossed the French boTdcr- 
Paris was waiting with a cold 
and hungry winter, although 
f was fortunate to share a flat 
with some French students 
in the Latin Quarter, near 
Notre Dome Cathedra b 



Our bouse turned out lo 
be the old residence of 
Napoleon Bonaparte when 
he was a struggling young 
lieutenant. 

Soon f became M au pair" 
or mother's help and lived- in 
with a family while 1 sttidied 
at i he Sorbonne. 

Once again spring brought 
me itchy feet. 

Thc snowy peaks and 
charming chalets of Switz- 
erland were next, and after- 
wards E ate my way through 
Italy and its pant a. Before 
I knew it p Europe was slip- 
ping away r 

Dramatically wishing to 
say one more goodbye to 
Parts* I reoxwsscd Europe. 

And in Parisi, under the 
nusc of a policeman and the 
eyes of the gargoyles on 
Notre Dame, my bicycle was 
stolen. 

Before 1 became fob de- 
pressed L bought myself a 
rucksack and joined the 
ranks of hitchhikers. 

My road was east to Is- 
rael, where I warned in 
spend the coniinu Christmas 

ITijngS went well until 1 
arrived in Belgrade, Yugosla- 
via, after running a whole 
night through the forest, 
chased by a mad Yugoslav 
who wanted to wreak ven- 
geance on me because of the 
war. My fret were raw from 
running over cobblestones 
and gravel, clothes torn from 
crawling in ditrhes. 

Luckily I had jumped out 
of his car when I sensed 
danger, but 1 worried about 
how I would get nut ol 
Yugoslavia. 

1 needed a husky young 
man to ward off such kooks. 
My answer walked into the 
students' hostel — a bearded 
German si orient , tall and 
wet} muscled, his destination 
also Israel. 

We travelled through the 
mountain* and along the 
coast to arrive weary and 
grimc-siained in Athens. 



In spring, 1963, I hade 
Israel shalom" and went to 
Istanbul, Turkey, where 
some friends were working 
in the James Bond him 
'■From Russia With Love." 

I ate ftsh out of the fios- 
phnrus, puffed experimen- 
tally on a hnbble-hvibble 
water pipe under Ha Li mm 
Uridge, and simllcd endlessly 
through ihe amides of Istan- 
bul's great covered market. 

Hitchhiking in Turkey 
meant a series nf chaperons. 
The Turks are very con- 
scious thai yon are a woman 
and no ha tin must come to 
you. Thr fatheT or brother ol 
a family would even go a 
day's journey to escort you 
to a destination. 

By the time I'd eaten 
myself full of Turkish de- 
light, 1 decided to visil Spain 
and the "Running of the 
Bulls** in Pamplona before 
heading fan her into the 
Middle East. 

f crossed the Pyrenees 
into Barcelona, Madrid, 
Granada. Seville, and Ihcn 
Pamplona, of Hemingway 
fame. Streets echued with 
thundering hoofs as bulk 
charged to the arena. 

Jostled by the crowds, I 
was era mined into the arena, 
tOO. My badge-covered jacket 
got carried off and I saw it 
it j. by impaled on the horns 
of a bull, 

Gibraltar loomed up in 
the south of Spain. Even 
though J was Canadian, ibis 
little British ^protectorate 
allowed only registered resi* 
dents to get jobs. 

I unpacked die deck of 
cards f carried and began to 
tell fortunes to the tourists 
in the rampuig-ground. Laier 
a small tearoom hired me T 
arid my fame spread until 
1 even told fortunes on radio 
and television. 1 also tout in 
wail ling at the camp. 

My price was const ant 
— U/b to tell a fortune or to 
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'I did o job I hod dreamed of — 
planting trees in the desert" 



At the post office, 1 met 
a couple of Australian boys. 

Pal rick Clancy and Les 
Cameron, of Melbourne, had 
travelled from London on 
bicycles, but had sold them 
and were looking for jobs. 

My German friend and I 
joined ihem as volunteers at 
a youth tamp, working at 
the Athens Mental Hospital 
until a sympathetic citizen 
heard Les and I wished to 
continue to Israel but were 
short on funds. He got us 
free passage on a Greek ship 
m Haifa. 

After we landed, l.e< 
joined a kibhutz, or collec- 
tive farm, in GaldcC. I went 
south toward the great Negev 
Desert Hoping to settle some- 
where. 

1 found Kibbutz Gevulot, 
15 miles from the Gaza 
strip. 1 was wtirinly accepted 
into the small community 
of 100 sen tent and did the 
job 1 had dreamed of — 
planting trees in the desert. 

Irrigation and landscape 
gardening were some of my 
other jobs, and I felt a 
thrill at seeing the desert 
becoming green after its cen» 
turies as arid wasteland. I 
spent almost a year there. 



wash a shir I. My ncslcgg 
grew large ennugh to get me 
across the Straits to Africa. 

Tangier proved to be a 
symphony of uasal Arab 
flutes and beautiful veiled 
women. The cities of Rabat 
wind Casablanca had become 
modern since the days of the 
Humphrey Bogart films. 

Pearl of islam 

Eager to see the city ihat 
had been the capital of 
Morocco, [ went to Fez, the 
ancient walled Pearl of 
Islam. 

Near the town was a small 
whitewashed animal hospital, 
walled in and approached 
through a Moorish arched 
doorway. I was able to stay 
in the grounds for a few 
days because the veterinarian 
was a Canadian. 

Shorthanded for h e 1 p, 
Dr, Rousseau recruited me 
to work in his stable? which 
housed 80 to 100 don key 
mules, and horses. 

Other patients were 
camels, gazeUes, sheep, tows, 
storks, monkeys, dogs, rats, 
even a boa -con trie lor. 

Before becoming a donkey 
nurse, however, I hiked 



• Muryf with a donkey at the American Fondovk 
animal Hospital at Fez, Morocco, where she worked. 



north again to spend my 
nefct Clhrisunas in J>enmark. 

Copenhagen was snow- 
bound- During a rosy Christ- 
mas evening with friends 
around a candle-lit tree, a 
Scandinavian zoo agent 
asked, 'How about buying 
ten ramcls for me while 
you're in Morocco ?" J was 
flabbergasted, but decided to 
investigate. 

Back across the Straits of 
Gibraltar, I settled ioto my 
job at the animal hospital. 

The months flew by, while 
f plotted my future course 
dirough the camel markets of 
Morocco, 

During Easter* I received 
extra time off and headed 
south to GuuLiniinc, die 
world's largest camel market 
where the Blue People of 
the Sahara meet to buy and 
trade. '1*fte indigo-blue dye of 
their turbans, wh ich colors 
iheir skin in the heat, gives 
them their namt 

The market at Go til i mine 
was empty. I had arrived 
too bite— the nomads had re- 
turned lo the Sahara. 

A Sahara policeman, how- 
ever, introduced me to a 
I tine Chieftain who had a 
large herd. 

In a police jeep, we 
bounced over a scrubby 
landscape following camel 
dung until we arrived at the 
chief's grazing grounds, 

A feast was prepared in 
my honor and 1 sat on plush 
red carpets in the chief's 
lent* sipping mint tea while 
the food was brought in- 
Chief Ha mad i offered me 
the greatest delicacy, an 
eyeball of a goaL 

Swallowing nervously, I 
politely accepted the eye in 
its socket, but discreetly 
squashed the eyeball back 
into the dish and 1 just ate 
the socket — delirious. 

Before inspecting the 
camels 1 was escorted to the 
harem lent where lovely , 
sloe-eyed girls lost .shyness 
quickly and were soon gig- 
gling, pulling my plaits, and 
irtsiwcting my rlothing. 

Next came camel inspec- 
tion. The police chief and 
Hamadi helped me pick ten 
young animals, including a 
baby 1 saw he inc. born, which 
WH named in my honor. 

When I returned to Casa- 
blanca, I began to sort out 
transportation to Denmark, 
I could find nothing cheaper 
than $5000. This put Opera i 
tion Camel on the shelf. 

I notified the Blue Chief, 
Hamadi, feeling rather de- 
jerted, but he laughed glee- 
fully — he was not yet ready- 
to market his herd. 

I left Morocco a year later 
when 1 met Charles, an 
American boy who needed 
someone to share expenses 
on a motor-cycle journey 
across North Africa. 



We roared off on his an- 
cient motor-cycle, only to 
break down about every 200 
miles all ike way from Tan 
gicr r Morocco^ to Alexan- 
dria t Egypt, a journey of a 
couple of months. 

The Egyptian Customs dis- 
covered Charles had neglec- 
ted to renew bis licence and 
insurance, and gave him a 
quick exit stamp in his pass- 
port to Alexandria only, and 
the next ship out. 

My only thoughts, as I 
waved goodbye, were thai 
through months nf camping 
across Africa I hadn't oner 
seen him take off hU hoots 

I left by desert bus for 
Cairo, the Pyramids of Giza. 
and the Sphinx. Farther 
down I be Nile, f wandered 
through ancient temples in 
Luxor and hopped on the 
back of a donkey to explore 
the Valley of the Kings and 
Queens of ancient EgypL 

To Lebanon 

Following Charles' boot- 
steps, I took a ship from 
Egypt across to Lebanon 
Beirut rises out of the sea 
like a mirage and leads to a 
countryside encrusted with 
ruins. The hills turn tc 
brown crossing to Syria. 

in Damascus, I met a 
Swedish couple and hiked 
with them throughout the 
rountry, over to Jordan, anc 
into the desert again to thf 
canyons oi the rose-coloreti 
city of Petra t carved in rock 

Renirning to Damascus, 
and its markets hung with 
silks, I caught a rickety mr, 
that made a two-day juumct 
(mine was three because thr 
driver kept getting lost 
through the desert into Iraq 
and dust speckled Bagdad 

Raving picked up a fair 
amount of Arabic, I took a 
job as a freelance journalist 
(really I'm just a good cos* 
wo man !) on the Ttagdai 
News," 

1 worked for the news 
paper in the mornings, ant! 
in the afternoons I had a 
secretarial job. My home wa- 
the back room in a florid 
shop, which 1 got rent free 
for guarding the incubator 
chicks which shared my 
room. Life in Bagdad bright- 
ened, hut when I applied to 
renew my visa 1 was classed 
as a vagrant and told to 
leave. 

Apparendy, a flower shop 
was not a suit able resident r 
for a single girl, who T b> 
Iraqui standards, should 
have been garbed bead-to 
toe in a black chador 
(cloak). 

An American youth named 
Han v, also making a hur- 
ried departure, met rne on 
the road and we headed 
south to Kuwait— 1 was to 
visit a girlfriend at the 
American Embassy. 
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slinffiy-fivx" miles om oJ 
fUgdad, our "lift" almost 
i nuhcd into an oncoming 

truck* 

[ wu tossed through the 
windier ten while Harry was 
ikttjwji out the door. We 
were left for dead by the 
driver, who threw our lug- 
gage ant and scuttled back to 

mdad. 

We were taken to the 
dpscst hospital by bus. There, 

ilarxunatery, the resident 
-utijeon became amorously 
inclined and had me moved 
into bis quarters, 

Wobbly tin my legs and 
with my arm in a cast, I 
I ragged my rucksack out of 
his rooms. Enraged, he 
ni'ttd Htfrry out of ihc 
!rrt|?iial, tuo Standing at the 
In* pita! entrance in his 
pyjamas, he dramatically 
r-rdered os to "Gal" 

The liule oil capital ol 
Kuwait was a modem oaais. 
The Imir, or leader, of ihr 
country had turned the 
profit* from the oil strike 
over to hi* citizens, who 
w. i I d tDOti be able to build 
ACM bungalows to replace I he 
huts their Cadillac* wen? 
parked by. 

There 1 settled my bruised 
bones in a comfortable rhair 
in my friend"* flat while I 
thoUjpU of Saudi Arabia, 
just over the border. 

I had been refused a 
Saudi Arabian vi.ua on the 



at a hospital in Hamad an I 
became a temporary staff 
member in The sewing-room, 
m ending hospital linens- 
After I had shared Persian 
festivals with the comm unity s 
and eaten my share of kabab 
pi lav (&hishkabab with rice), 
raritlg sunshine warmed my 
road 10 Afghanistan. 

On a rickety Ihji? to Ker- 
man. fate stepped in with 
another travelling companion 
— Erie, a young American 
writer on his way to India. 

Aaphalr roads into Af- 
ghanistan didn't exist, and a 
beat -up bus travelled 
through rivcMjcds and slimy 
mud. We ran out of petrol 
in the middle of nowhere 
and our driver just walked 
off. 

Next morning he returned, 
with more petrol, and we 
finally got to the border. 

In Herat, first town in 
Afghanistan, all the men 
wore flowers behind their 
cars and squatted at the 
roadside in tlvcir baggy trou- 
sers to sniff any blossom 
they *aw. 

Kabul, the capital, was a 
hodge-podge of old and 
modern buildings, while the 
Afghans still insisted nn 
squatting on ihc roads In 
smell flowers. 

In Kabul, I picked up my 
old career of freelance 
journalist for the "Kabul 



Where towering Buddha statues 
ore carved into the cliffs 



grounds that there was no 
■■i,in-m for a single woman. 

Finally, I remembered I 
had given a lecture to the 
American Women's Club in 
I Jenifui v.. and 50 1 wroir a 
letter u> the club's president 
in Hah ran, Saudi Arabia, 
before I applied for my vba, 

! had a highly acceptable 
I'hfrejj and m suitable rea- 
son for my application, so 
I was given a visa, free from 
the. usual $21 fee, but re- 
stricted to seven days in the 
area where the American 
Women's Club had Its bcad- 



I flew in to find nobody 
knew ! was coming. The 

irocns Club president had 
been sway and had not re- 
ceived my letter. 

'How did you get Ifcpwji 
evrrynne asked My surprise 
" Unique was the talk of 
the settlement, and I even 
(fcOAged in deliver a lecturt- 
to lie club before flying 
ta(k over ihe Arabian Gul* 
to Shiran, in Iran, 

Ku£ged mountains sur- 
r landed Shiraz, the gateway 
■■c* the historic mined city of 
l''Tvrpol«, which still exudes 
ihe majesty from thp limes of 
t'vnu. Dariua, and Xerxes, 

Northward was Isfahan 
W*d iu large community of 
artisans. Shops abounded 
intricately designed cup- 
f*r and brass. 

Trhran, the capital and 
hnme of the Shah, tprawJed 
at the foot of snow-capped 
f«oi«jtains. The treauny of 
magnirieent jewel * and the 
Pf miring PeacOcfe Tit rone 
*«e memorable sights, but 
H va% to ihr ancient city of 
lumadan that 1 travelled— 
Wt site of the tomb of 
Ruber. 

It wm February p 196G T and 
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Times," and onre 1 showed 
my deck of cards I was 
latched on to by city dig- 
nitaries to forecast their riae 
to prosperity. 

Sitting on the river-bank, 
1 gathered crowds of tur- 
bsned spemiors while I 
sketched the locals, at the 
same time dodging the odd 
tomato, or pinch thrown my 
way because 1 was not 
rovered from head to toe. 

It was so hot 1 preferred 
to dodge the tomatoes. As 
it lurjjed nut, Krir was a 
good protector, the first 
travelling companion to 
stand in front of and no! be- 
hind me. 

When f heard a rumor 
ihr King wanted me to read 
his fortune, I derided it was 
time to leave Kabul. 



Ramshackle bus 

Eric and I got the only 
transport toward the valley 
of Bamiyan, a ramshackle 
bus with a narrow wooden 
bench as a seat. 

The deadly 12-hour jour- 
ney had only one reprieve — 
when a roof passenger re- 
fused to pay and the whole 
bus, including the drivel 
and some veiled women pas- 
sengers, got into a fight. 

Having released pent-up 
emotions, the passengers 
rumbled back into the tun 
and, laughing with good 
humor, we continued lo 
Bam i yon, the tiny hamlet 
where the lowering 175fl. 
Buddha italucs Hand carved 
into the rose-colored cliffs. 

Eric and I c tossed through 
the yellow granite furrow of 
the Khyher Pass, whirh 
opened out into Pakistan, 
Peshawar, Rawalpindi, 
Lahore, and Karachi feted us 
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with the overpowering hos- 
pitality ol Moslem people. 

A friend's mother was 
even eager to pierce my 
nose so that I could wear one 
of her exotiu gcm-studdcd 
rings through my right 
nostril. 

In the debilitating summer 
heal, we left Karachi for 
Colombo, by ship — a four- 
day journey costing us Si 5 
each, including food, as deck- 
class passengers 

Being the only foreigners, 
the first-officer gave us a 
cabin and invited us to share 
ULLrata in his quarters. 

To our surprise, Erie and 
I had a mutual friend from 
our days in Denmark (al- 
though we hadn't known 
cafh other there) who Lived 
in Ceylon. We began our 
stay in Colombo with this 
boy's family, who prepared 
us their culinary spec ialiies» 
curries so delicious but so 
hot that we cried. 

Tragi cany, our Geymn 
visit ended when a friend 
died while we were visiting 
him. The funeral pyre was lit 
at sunset; the flames flickered 
as the gulden-robed monks 
chanted a requiem until the 
sua sank. 

From Ihe northernmost 
point of Ceylon, a ferry tar- 
ried us to Rameshwaren, in 
India, for our first third- 
class train ride. 

Indians with heavy, cum- 
bersome bundles crajotned 
into the small wnoden cam- 
pa rtmrrit. on top of us, sit- 
ting and sleeping on. top of 
each other, in the aisle* and 
luggage-ratka. 

In Bombay, the Gateway 
of India, lush gardens and 
lovely Marine Drive contras- 
ted with crowded slums. 
Poverty was everywhere, bot 
the people laughed, sang, 
and were happy. 

The cool whiteness of the 
Taj Mahal rose out of the 
dust as a symbol of purity 
at Agra. Still, Old Delhi was 
where our hearts lay. In 
crowded hasaars,, we were 
jostled endlessly by thousands 
— all with shining white 
teeth, all smiting. 

We washed our clothes 
jtnd tattled with the multi- 
tudes on the bankt of the 
Ganges, in Benares, and 
watched the dead placed on 
funeral pyres and set alight 
along the Burning Ghats. 

Indoctrinated by poverty 
and sickness in the Middle 
East and otheT parts of In- 
dia, we were still not pre- 
pared for Calcutta. 

At 5 p.m. the streets were 
sardiuetpacJced with sleepers, 
the living side by side with 
the dead. But the tragedy 
was apparent only when ihe 
living got up each morning 
and walked away, while the 
dead watted for the body^ 
collectors. 

Peace and isolation be- 
came important and almost 
unobtainable until we visited 
the small village of Santini- 
ketan. Now an international 
university and memorial to 
its founder, Kahmdranath 
Taqore, the Indian poet, 
arrur, writer, philosopher, 
and social reformer, Santini- 
kelan means abode of peace. 
It was. 

There I wrote my first 
novel to the drum of the 
monsoon mint and the beat 

Continued oyer feat 




* Chieftain of the Blue People of the Sohoro, Chief 
Hamad't, and a member of hh tribe with a new-born 
cffmel, which was named Muryl tn the writer's honor. 




• Hamadi, the Blue Chieftain, grilling goafs fiver in 
the open. Visiting the chief, Mt/iyl was offered the 
greatest delicacy of a feast »— an eyeball of a goat. 




• Af the animal hosnitat at Fei, a typical owner who 
brought a donkey and a mule for treatment, holding a 
bottle of tree medicine. Patients Included a boa-constrictor. 
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EIGHT-YEAR 
MARATHON 



of village drums, while Eric 
completed his third. 

Wttrn the rite harvest ar- 
rived, the Santal villa ffcrs 
invited Eric 10 drum with 
ihcm ai (he festival of rite 
wine, and all too toon it 
was our farewell evening. 

Drawn tr> the Tibetan 
people, Eric went north to 
do a vnJunteer job in the 
Himalayas with the Tibetan 
refugees- 

I returned to Calcutta and 
began a small sdtoul for 
underprivileged children in a 
Buddhist monastery. 1 re- 
ceived a room and one meal 
a day. 

Time passed quickly, but 
after uine months in India 
there seemed no way to earn 
money to travel farther cast. 

I had gone through my 
own funds, had cheques lor 
a few hundred dollars stolen 
in die mail, and had learned 
that any money earned in 
the country rould ncit be 
used for a ticket out. 

Meanwhile, the heat was 
taking its toll and my Ivair 
began to fall out, along with 
a cons umuur physical "weak- 
ness. 

At this crucial point, I 
received a letter from the 
Australian friend of my days 
in Ricvaa. 

"You're probably stock in 
India," she Si id, "so if you 
want me to bail you out, 
just say the word." 

I did, immediately. Soon 
I was on an aircraft to 
Perth. 

In the next few hours. I 
was installed in a small fish- 
ery factory up the coast, 
grading prawns and replac- 
ing my friend so she ecu Ed 
whisk over lo the corona- 
tion of the King of Tonfra. 

July was eig hth 
anniversary 

July, 1967. was my eighth 
anniversary on the rand, and 
1 travelled to F re mantle to 
visit Mr, and Mrs. Williams, 
whowi daughter Lyn had 
worked wiLh me in the ship 
ping office in Vancouver, 
ihen on to Melbourne to 
visit fCathy Ellis, whom I'd 
met hiking tn Greece, then to 
New South Wale* and ibe 
station of Mrs, McDufF, 
whom I met in Austria. 

One important item to be 
Included is getting my 
fiance, Eric, out of India, 

We hope to marry here in 
Australia, where the future 
looks gnod for us Jacks and 
Jills of all trades, but, as far 
as settling down, we can't 
commit ourselves until the 
world of the waiting Orient 
is explored, and after lhat T 
well the world isn't such a 
small place r after all. 

Perhaps I may have 
missed all the glamor and 
glitter of firvt-das* hotels 
and restaurants and constant 
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travel by plane, but f would 
uLsn have Ijecn set much 
poorer in experience and 
compassion 

it you are willing to travel 
on a threadbare shoestring, I 
say gu ahead while you are 
young, or wish to stay voting. 
Look at iuc, t T ve been 24 
for almost a decade, and 
I'll probably remain 24 until 
I w?ltlc down and become 25, 

For girls, J believe it is 
safer to travel with a com- 
panion and to learn fo "see 
around comers," very hard 
to do when one is young. 

Hitching alone 1 used to 
wear round, rimless spec- 
tacles, hair in pigtails, baggy 
jeans, and a loose duffle coat 
to appear sexless, and, in in- 
accessible, primitive coun- 
tries, I carried a loaf of 
bread and a wicked- Loo king 
knife. 

Slice dangerously 
through my loaf 

These I could bring out 
immediately after entering a 
car, feigning hunger, and 
slice dangerously through my 
loaf so that a driver would 
think twice over any ideas 
he might have had. 

And, if that doesn't work v 
always lie on your toes. 
Kn-'W how to jump out of 
a moving car, landing on 
your feel. 

With luck, escaping the 
law of averages, ahead of 
you will be a world of edu- 
cation and "romance" — a 
romance with the road. 

FOSTSCR1PT FROM THE 

AirrnoR: 

Since I last wrote, I haw 
enjoyed a stay on a sheq> 
station, which gave me a 
chance to see a little of the 
real Australia, before return- 
ing to the bright lights of 
Sydney, and getting married. 

Wirh the myriads of New 
Australians, it is wonderful 
to be able to recapture cor- 
ners of their worlds here in 
Australia. One could almost 
say, "Why gu abroad — the 
world is here!" 

In great measure this Is 
true, were it not for the lark 
of beautiful, cloistered, 
white- washed villages with 
the narTow streets of cob- 
bles I ones gleaming like sil- 
ver dollars in the moonlight, 
or the still pearefulness of 
the clop of a donkey's 
hoofs echoing like heartbeats 
—not drowned out by the 
crush and roar of heedless 
traffic. 

These are things not in the 
modern world, and some- 
limes are very good reasons 
for going "over there." 

Bui Australia holds many 
secrets to explore, more 
lhan enough for a lifetime 
hidden in its great deserts 
and far outback, ami I '-.in 
be happy doing just that. 



• El is generally accepted that 
keeping cool is a matter of keeping 
comfortable. But it is more than 
that. It it an important matter of 
health. 

Most Austral kins have their own ways 
of dealing with the heat during rh« long, 
searing summer days,, but few seem to 
realise Hurt hear is hard on the heart — 
that the first few days of a heatwave 
inevitably bring an increase in heart 
attack*. 

for more lhan 20 years D. George Burch 
and his associates at the Cardiovascular 
Laboratories of the Ttrlane University 
School of Medicine in New Orleans, U.S.A., 
have been doing research on people's 
responses to heat stress. 

From these studies there has emerged 
quite a lot of bask information on how 
heat-dissipahon mechanisms interact to 
keep the body temperature within the 
extremely narrow range — only a few 
degrees — that ts compatible with life. 



MOST of us know that small amounts of heat 
are disposed of by the skin surface, acting 
as a radiator* But when heat and humidity arc 
overpowering, our primary coolant is sweat. 

Profuse sweat thai pour* off the body in rivulets is 
virtually wasted, It is the vaporisation of sweat thai cools 
mojt efficiently H 

Adverse reactions to hot weather range from symptoms 
of fatigue, irritability, lisdessneas, depressed mental and 
physical efficiency, insomnia, and flagging appetite, tn 
dizziness, pallor, lowered blood pressure, clammy thin, 
and signs of impending exhaustion. 

We cannot change the weather, We can, however, 
change our "microdtmat^" the immediate personal 
climate we live in. 

In hot weather we can open and dose windows, turn 
un air-conditjonera and fans, dress for the teal, change 
from sweat-*oaked to dry garments, take cool bath* and 
cool drinks, keep to the shady side of the street, and in 
a hundred way a try to keep comfortable. 

Our most efficient physiological "heat pump" is the 
circulatory system. When blood of sufficient temperature 
reaches the hypothalamus, a tiny nerve centre in the 
middle of the brain, complex heat-dissipating mechanism! 
art triggered . 

The heart works harder lo increase the volume of blood 
flow. Blood carries heat from muscles and internal organs 
Blood vessels at the skin dilate. Sweat glands "distil" 
sweat from blood plasma. The rate of blood flow may 
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become extremely high — and the heart may do a pro- 
digious amount of work. 

which means, according to Dr. Burch, that in many 
ways effects of heat and humidity are equivalent to 
strenuous exercise. 

Without our skins we would be dried to death tn a few 
mini j lea by exposure to a gentle, warm, dry breeze. 

The body is about two-thirds water, contained within 
a dermal sack that enables us to carry around on dry 
land an internal environment similar to the primitive seas 
in which life is thought tn have originated. 

The principal dam that keeps our "sea 13 from leaking 
away is the topmost horny layer of the skin, which can 
dispose of small amounts of heat like a radiator. 

But when heal and humidity are overpowering our 
primary coolant is sweat, or to give its genteel equivalent, 
perspiration. 

One can lose a gallon of water a day from the skin 
and respiratory tract in hat weather. Ordinarily, about 
one-third as much water is lost from the skin as hi urine. 

Men sweat a little more easily than women. 

The highest rate of wattfi loss in a comfortable environ- 
ment is from the palms and soles. Under hot and humid 
conditions, the most rapid loss occurs in the armpits, 
forehead, arms, trunk, and the hands and feet 

"Working up a good sweat" is not a sensible way to cool 
off. It is the vaporisation of sweat thai cools us, and high 
humidity levels win seal vapors stiff ingly upon our bodies. 

We see dogs panting in hot weather to lose heat from 
the lungs. 

Human luni»s can also lose heat at times, but precise 



AIR-CONDITIONERS 



MORE and more 
people today are 
installing air-conditioning 
units in their homes. 

In terms of economics, the 
refrigerated air-conditioner 
costs no more than installing 
a fireplace, electric radiator, 
and fan. 

If you leave the air-condi- 
tioner on for a full 24 hours 
a day — and most people 
switch it off when they go 
out, or if the day doesn't 



need it — the cost of run- 
ning works out at approxim- 
ately 28 cents a week, 

Wall models, many of 
which are styled to blend 
with furnishings and walls, 
are priced from $500 and 
their installation costs be- 
tween $20 and $45. 

The small model can be 
plugged straight into an 
ordinary power point, while 
the larger models need 
special points to take 15 



One small portable tmii 
which can be fitted to a win- 
dow by the householder him- 
self costs Dttle more than 
1200, and is generally used 
in the bedroom. 

The unit, connected to a 
power point, collects the ex- 
cess moisture in the rqom 
and dissipates it through a 
condenser or an overflow 
pipe to the outside. 

The unit will wnrfc better 
in a room where the ceil in:: 
ha* been insulated. 
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Advice to the elderly: 
wear fight clothes, eat 
light meals, take a nap 

OFTEN elderly people collapse in 
extreme heat because they wear 
too many clothes. 

"It is the most difficult task to 
wean them from their heavy clothes,'* 
a Department of Health medical officer 
said. 

His advice? Wear very liltle light 
clothing and venture out only in the 
cool of the early morning or late 
afternoon, 

Eat light meals frequently and have 
plenty of rest during the day. 

And always have tepid baths. The 
sudden shock of a cold shower or bath 
could harm the system, 



measurement* show that our lungs are unreliable cooling 
agents; beat is Loot when it should be preserved, and 
gained when it should be lost 

During two hm and Humid New Orleans summers, 
Dr. Burch and his colleagues made clinical studies of 
patients in adjacent wards in i hospital One ward was' 
airnrorcdkinaeti. 

It was found that patients in this ward enjoyed longer 
and more restful deep* and slept more frequently during 
the day. 

They were calmer and quieter than the patients in the 
oiher ward, who appeared restless, irritable, sweaty, and 
sometimes agitated. 

Measurements indicated that patients' hearts did 57 

percent more work in the warm and humid ward than in 
the air-conditioned ward. 

And dillerenrea among patients with cardiovascular 
duease were striking. Those with congestive heart failure 
who showed Little improvement despite adequate medical 
■are were observed for weeks in the warm and humid 
ward. 

They were transferred to the air-conditioned ward, and 
ih*re„ without exception, improvement in the course of the 
dii£*M developed; in some instance*, the improvement 
was dramatic 

Him much harder does your heart work in muggy 
weather? Aboui 50 percent harder than it would have to 
if you kepi comfortably cooL 

Air-conditioning, even for only part of the day, is 
beneficial. An efficient eotfditiouer not only cools the air 



...AND FANS 



but wrings large amounts of moisture from it, and the 
drier air encourages cooling evaporation of sweac 

If you are thinking of air-conditiouuig only one room 
in the house, then it should be the bedroom. A com- 
fortable night's rest enables you to meet the neat day's 
torrid weather with more fortitude. 

Fans neither dry nor cool the air, but they hdp by 
moving air over our skins so that evaporation of sweat 
is assisted and makes one feel cooler. 

A fan in a closed room cannot cool it adequately. 
Properly placed and of sufficient size it can, however, 
draw cool nigh l air into a house or expel the hot air 
accumulated throughout the day. 

Tepid baths are the best 

You will probably need to experiment with the correct 
placing of the Ian, in opening a door or window and 
closing others to Ret you the most effective air stream. 

On the days when it seems that the air is "on fire ,+ 
it is wise to close an the windows and keep blinds down 
until evening. 

Cold showers are effective in cooling the body quickly, 
but they usually stimulate a compensatory heat produc- 
tion. 

A tepid bath has Longer-lasting bench Ls, especially for 
babies and elderly people, whose systems generally can- 
not take the shock of sudden cold. 

Studies show that heat lost from part of the body cools 
the body as a whole. 



Tn most rooim more heat 
tomes in through the ceiling 
Uian through any other 
' 'Title source, Insulation de- 
layi the penetration of heat 
foi at least some hours and 
v) reduce;) the bad on the 
air-conditioner. 

11 properly cared for the 
unit ihould last as long as a 
refrigerator. 

Fans tan also have their 
u res in the home. They don" I 
cool the air; they move it, 
aou 1 in doing so increase ihe 
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evaporative cooling efTect on 
the skin 

To be efficient, a cooling 
fan must provide an air 
movement that can be felt. 
It should be capable of mov- 
ing ihe whole volume of air 
jn the room at least (en 
limes an horn. 

This means (bat for an 
average living-room a fan in 
die 12in to 16in. range will 
normally lie necessary. 

In kitchens and other 
smaller rooms, the Sin, to 
I Din, sixes arc sufficient. 



The nnall personal fan b 
fine for the purpose for 
which it is intended, and 
should be placed near the 
user — for instance, on an 
office desk. 

The kitchen is especially 
vulnerable in a heatwave, 
but many modern kitchens 
have a fan in the wall or 
in a window which draws 
the hot air out of the room 
and with it the cooking 
odors. 




Testa were conducted with people at rest in a room 
with a temperature of 105 degrees and a relative humidity 
of 75 percent; they were ahle to remain quite comfortable 
for long periods simply by keeping nne hand and forearm 
in water at 59 degrees. 

When a larger area of the body, between the shoulder- 
blades and thighs, was cooled — by sitting in a water- 
cooled chair — they endured extremes ol heat and 
humidity almost indefinitely. 

Some spent the time reading comfortably in tempera- 
tures as high as II &. 

It is much more cooling to place your hand and fore- 
arm in water than it is to fan your face. 

Although the hand and forearm coruttiture only about 
55 percent of the total body surface, the great numbers 
of blood vessels in your fingers and bands bring large 
amounts of blood in proximity to the cool water. 

It is necessary to have plenty of fluids to replace sweat 
loss i>n a very hot day. 

Cold drinks are warmed quickly to the body tempera- 
ture after consumption and absorb a tittle heat in the 
prnress. 

The popular belief that salt tablets arc cooling in hot 
weather is quile false. 

Young and vigorous people who do hard physical work 
in extremely hot environments ovec considerable periods 
of time shed enormous amounts or sweat and drink vast 
quantities of water to replace it 

'l itis may flush so much salt from the system in the 
sweat that muscles are gripped by exej^ciating- intermit- 
tent spasms, known as heal cramps. 

If the victim U removed to a cool environment and 
given salt by mouth it docs correct the heat cramps, but 
it does not cool the patient; it merely replaces the salt 
lost. 

In moit climates there is no need to use salt tablets, 
which can severely irritate the Luting of the utomarh. 

Simply add a litdc extra salt to your food and, if you 
find you are drinking a large amount of fluid, put a 
pinch of salt in your glass. 

The old belief that a cup oi tea is more cooling than 
a cold drink is true when it stimulates sweating at the 
right lime. 

Hot foods, Dr. Burch advises, are best avoided. Plenty 
of salads, cold meats, and fruit should be taken in small 
quantities and frequently. 

Light, porous clothing is ideal for hot weather, and 
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one of the fine 
furniture pieces in 
this room is a Pope 
air conditioner 




(if you look closely you'll see it) 




We deliberately styled the air conditioners to blend 
with your furnishings. Pope "furniture front" it's 
called. Of course, people will know you have one, even 
if they can't see it right away. They'll feel the com- 
fortable temperature immediately they're inside, when 
it's oven hot— -or freezer cold — outside, 
Pope's ability to cool down in summer and warm up 
in winter surprises lots of people who think air con- 
ditioners are only summer workers. 
And did you know this? It costs lees to run nil year 
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than it costs to run a radiator all through winter. 
And there's more. Pope Air Conditioner cares for your 
furniture, clothes and building materials by reducing 
winter "damp** and summer "muEginess." Pope also 
works at keeping air free of invading germs and hay- 
fever-producing dust and pollen particles. 
Pope Air Conditioners hide behind their "furniture 
fronts*' at your nearest elt?ctrical dealer. The man with 
the slide-rule-type of card that tells you the exael sized 
Pope you need. 



Go see a Pope Air Conditioner soon— for the tern 
perature that comforts you best all year round. 



POPE 



RnxHJCl erf ttlmpfron 
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KEEPING COOL . . . continued 



SKIN AND HAIR CARE 
IN A HEATWAVE 




BABY, .IT'S 

H-O-T 
OUTSIDE 



CARE in choosing your make-up 
during the long,, hot summer 
days can pay big dividends in your 

appearance. 

(1! causing lotion* are more suitable for 
.lummcr use, being cooler arid lighter than 

rrearuL 

ChcxB* a specially prepared cleanser 
wfih a moisturised formula and avoid 
iiimmrr'i "dry skin." 

IWar? of the temptation to use more 
astringent toning lotion in summer to gel 
rid of excess oiliness. The skin during [his 
time U very liable to weathering, and 
attendant dryness. 

A guaranteed non-drying skin freshener 
u ihr perfect answer. U aw kelps to close 
f* !C$, which ait always more conspicuous 
in summer. 

The most ref railing way to use ir is 
either to place the whole bottle in the 
refrigerator or soak thin 2in, by 2in- pads 
of cottonwool in the skin fresh en «•> put 
them in 3 plastic hag, and keep them in 
the refrigerator. 

A new summer product to be introduced 
here next month is a moisturising lotion 
with the addition of a sun-filler ingredi- 
ent, It can be worn as a colorless make-up 
base with just a dusting r>f powder over it, 

Ugh I and fashionable, it allow* the 
ikiii in hreaih comfortably and precludes 
. any danger of make-up clogging or getting 
patchy during the really hot days. 

With the sun -fiLter addition, its value, 
particularly to the outdoor girl, will be 
"(client. 

<£)ne of summer's most annoy ing legacies, 
ax far it make-up is concerned, is the 
shuiy rinse. There is a cooling, skin-tinted 
astringent on the market which absorbs 
rhe shine before it even reaches the 
surface. 



The long, hot days make it worth while 
to check on your deodorant. Is it a de- 
odoriser and anti-perspirant? 'f lic second 
quality ensures your rwnfoii and appear- 
ance during a sirxting day Most today 
are absolutely harmless and non-staining 
10 Fabrics, and arc gently perfumed. 

Steer clear of cloying, heavy seems 
during the summer; go lot something with 
freshness and tang to it. 

D<t not keep your scent in the refrigera- 
tor, .because it will lose a little of its 
bouquet. On the other hand, do not, on 
any account, let ii sit in sunlight or even 
in a harsh light. 

Keep it standing in a comer of your 
underwear drawer, then you ran have alt 
the pleasure of your favorite /ragrafire 
permeating your |>rettien, 

A quick refresher — 

perfume on temples 

Everyone knows the time-honored places 
to apply fragrance', behind and below the 
ears* thr crook of die elbow, the back of 
the knees. But lor a quick refresher nn a 
hot day in town or at some function, whip 
out your purse bottle of skin perfume and 
stroke it on the temples, 

It won't disturb your make-up, and the 
soothing, cooling feeding is wonderfuL 

Lastly, the nighi creams — necessary 
and worth their weight in gold. Bui keep 
away from the heavy creams. L'se one of 
the newly developed light-as-air nourish- 
ing and conditioning night creams which 
arc instantly absorbed and, most import- 
ant, non-greasy. 

Hair can be a problem in the hoi 
weather, especially when it becomes exces- 
sively oily through perspiration. 



YOUNG babies need very special care, when the temperatures 
soar to create a day of searing heat. 
The standard advice is ti> keep them in a rjfloi, draughty part of the house. 
Where this is not possible r a fan should be used to create a breeze, 

Drets them in very light clothing — a nappy is quite enough. Sponge 
them frequently with tepid water, and give them plenty of fluid*. 

If you have to take your baby out during the dayj resist the tempta^ 
tian tn deck him in the lovely fineries you hazw been given, such as 
woollen hootcei and matinee jackets. Just dress him in a nappy and a 
loose cotton top. 

Woolltn bonneti will make him flushed, hoi, and uncomfmtabU. The 
best protection from the sun is a shady cotton hat with a peaked, brim. 



A good idea is to use salt m ihe rinsing 
water after your shampoo. It has a Lasting, 
drying effect, 

Hair which has been given a good, skil- 
ful cut should retain a set for at least a 
week. If it shows signs of wilting, give it a 
booster service. 

Put two or three rollers in your hair 
before you shower or while you are getting 
breakfast; use a little hairspray nn them. 
.After ten minutes or so take the rollers 
uui and brush the hair. 

Eau -de-cologne brushed into me hair 
is a good dc-greascr. 

To protect your hairdo at night, crepe 
toilet paper wound around the head like 
a turban and rrxrd with a couple of bobby 
pins is exrcJJenL 

Chiffon or tilk scarves pick up a lot ol 
static and are inclined to charge your hair 
with electricity, making it difficult to con- 
trol 



Beat the heat — and stay healthy 
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tin; coolest garments are made of cotton or blends of 
cotton with other fibres thai have 11 wit king" ability, ihe 
power to soak up perspiration and promote evaporation 
from the surfaces of thousands uf textile tendrils. 

This vaporising m«hanism is "drowned 1 " if garments 
become sweat-soaked and cling to the skin. 

Synthetic fabrics which are too closely woven can 
act as heal blankets, unless rhey are made very loose and 
free flowing. 

It is well known that heat exhaustion h most likely to 
strike the ill and the poorly acclimatised. Older people 
and those debilitated by chronic illness are particularly 
vulnerable to heat-stroke. 

Usually the victim has ah extremely high fever, about 
106, sometimes as high as 1 12 degrees. The skin becomes 
dry, hot, and flushed. Sweat glands virtually cease to func- 
tion reflecting a dangerous breakdown of vital thermo- 
regulatory systems, and the patient falls into a coma. 

The best emergency treatment is to put the patient 
into a tub of ice water or, if that is impossible, to strip 
him and cover him with cold, wet sheets with a fan 
blowing on him while medical help is on the way. 

But it is far better to prevent heat distresses, even 
though mud, than to suffer through them. 

All that is necessary to keep comfortably cool, no 
matter how hot the weather, ii to keep heat intake and 
beat dissipation balanced, and this can be attained by 



measures restraining protective body mechanisms from 
violent auiviiy that may increase rbc hean load. 

Since it takes several days, or even weeks, to become 
acclimatised to hot weather, allowance muM fir made by 
th rot tiing down a bit on the fast -paced rate of living — 
in other wordi, modify your pattern of life to suit the 
climate. 

As the sun is generally at its hottest between 1 1 and 
2 each day, housewives should do their shopping in the 
early part or the morning and, when possrble, take a 
nap in ihe afternoon. 

If il is necessary to go into town on a very hot day. step 
into an air-conditioned building every now and then 
for a breath of dry, cool air. 

Postpone any tasks, such as ironing, polishing, or wash- 
ing, until the comfortable cool of the morning or evening. 

Cut down on heavily lpiced foods and on sugar- 
sweetened desserts, both of which create heat in the 
bodies. Instead, have light salads, grilled steak, and, W 
the children, pure fruit juices mixed with iced water — 
these axe better than effervescent drinks. 

Remember, keeping cool is more than a matter of 
keeping comfortable. J: is a mattrr of minimising thr* 
stressful and f for some people, hazardous loads that heat 
and humidity can pile on to the bean and circulatory 
system. 

• Condensed from "Today's Health" and the "Reader's 
Discs*** 
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Don't let the 
car become a 
sweatbox 



THRIVING a car when the tem- 
^ pcralure climbs into the 
nineties can be very unpleasant, and 
stepping into the oven-like interior 
oi a car 'which has been parked under 
the blazing sun is even worse. 

However, there are a number of things 
a motorist can do to take some of the sting 
out of summer. 

If you have been wise enough to choose 
a \rery light-colored car fan the first place, 
the temperature in it could be anything 
up -to 15 degrees lower than in your 
neighbor's black, red. or dark blue model 

Good ventilation helps in keeping the 
car cool while it is on ihe move. Quarter 
lights can be used effectively to direct the 
air stream where you want it, and a num- 
ber of the most recent cars on ihr road 
incorporate adjustable direction vents, 
which are a real asset. 

But beware the rear glass panel on 
station-wagnns, A semi-Vacuum forms be* 
hind a moving vehicle and should ihe 
rear window l?e open poisonous carbon 
monoxide can be drawn into the car. 

So don't drive with the rear window 
open unlets the front windows are also 
open and a good* strong draught is passing 
through. 

Park in ihe shade whenever you can 
— and remember that the sun is moving 
across the sky. 

The most effective, thnugh the most 
ex pensive* way to beat the heat is to fit 
your car with an air-conditioning unit — 
for around $400. 
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J^T a buffet party ftngers arc apt to 
get sticky, and paper table nap- 
kins alnne are not sufficient, Soak pieces 
of colored plastic foam in water, place 
in small didic* beside the napkins. 
They look gay, and guests will appre- 
ciate them.— Mrs. E- R- Waiter, 5 
Proctor St., Boyup Brtjolt. W.A 6244. 
+ * ★ 
To store stewed fruit in a deep 
freezer, line a square biscuit or ice- 
cream tin %vith foil,, alio wing enough 
overlap to cover the top after freezing. 
After stewing the fruit, pour it into the 
tin and chill for four to Jive hours in 



HANDY HOUSEHOLD HINTS 

• These useful hints, sent in by readers, win a prize of $2 
each. They will help mothers and holiday hostesses. 



the refrigerator. Then place it in the 
freezer and, when frozen, fold foil over 
top. Store tin upside down in freescer, 
—C. Jacobs, Station Rd,, Belbania, 
Qld. 4206. 

* * * 

Plastic bags used to pack icing sugar 
make good disposable piping bags for 
wriuug on chddren's birthday cake* or 



other simple take decorating. Snip off 
one corner of the bag to required size. 
—Mis. J. FredheLru, H6 Lenah Valley 
Rd„ Lenah Valley, Taa. 7008. 

* < * . * 

To clean a soiled white felt hat, use 
carpet shampoo^ let dry, bruih with 
stiff hrush.^-Mrs. I. Clew en is, 27 Wil- 
son Su, Broken Hill 5th.. N.S.W. 2880. 



Remove crayon and grease marks 
from wallpaper by covering with a 
white tissue handkerchief and pressing; 
with a warm iron. Replace rissues as 
they become soiled— Mrs, J. W. Enn, 
Muswrllbrook Rd,, Cooyai, via Mudfiee. 
U$M. 2850. 

* * * 

To mend small tea™ in ho] I and 
blinds, cut out flower-shapes in brightly 
colored, self-adhesive plastic and place 
these over the tears. They look attrac- 
tive and prevent tears from widtrnimr. 
—Mrs. W. Page. Box 51, P.O., Har^ 
row. Vic. 3317. 
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The greatest school shoe value 

(So comfortable, long wearing, smart styles? tool) 



"Firestone vulcon approved school shoes 



Firestone Vulcon school shoes are Australia's best school shoe 
value! Made from smooth, strong. Lu&-quaiity leather Uppers, 
with absorbent in-sote. Vulcan shoes are designed io keep active, 
growing fet-t healthy. The triple-life sole guarantees for long- 
wearing- tumfort under the toughest comlitions, yet is both 
flexible and light Choose black or tan. punched or plain styles 
in a full range of sizes. Tremnndous value from only 53.49. (Priced 

slightly lower in South Australia.) 





fmtf m* Safety Yellow Raincoat 

(approve*/ by the Road Safety Council) 

Designed lor safety and cam fort t Firestone Safety 
Yellow Raincoats are marie from rubberised cotton and 
completely water-proof. Styled in safety yellow with 
black trimmed collar in a full range of sixes from 1.8"' to 
W with two inch rises. Proved safest — Firestone 
Yellow Raincoats are available at all leading depart- 
ment stores. Value price, tool 

Matching SouVesters, made from rubberised cotton, 
come in a full range of sizes: extra small, small, 
medium, large and extra tattgft 
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Fruit mince 
wins prize 

• If you've any dried 
fruit over from making 
the Christmas cake or 
pudding, use it for the 
delightful Claret Fruit 
Mince that wins $10. 

"JJSE tne prizcw inning tm»r 
mince as a filling for smail 
tarts (it can be thickened, if de 
sirrd. by mixing in a litil-- 
hltnded cornflour and siirrins 
over heat); or use it. warm or 
culd T as a sauce ovrr ice><Tean 

CLARET FRUIT MINCE 

|lbv raisins 
lib- currants 

4or mbred peel 
24 tups brown sugar 
grated rind and jrriee 2 oranges 
1 tablespoon mixed spice 
2oj. glace cherries 
I to 'lot?., blanched almonds 
rburt to cover 

Roughly chop raising pt> t 
cherries, arid almonds; place in 
large bawl and add all other in- 
gredients; mti wctb Spoon |otO 
clean jars and cover with claret. 
Clover jars with lida or pltiH 
wi;kp and elastic hutd£ 

Allow to stand at least 1 month 
before using. 

First prw of $10 to Mis. 
% D. Campbell, Inkewn* Hill 
Estate, Carstairs, Nib, Qld. 4B0TL 

QUICK MIX BURGERS 

lib. minced steak 
1 onion 
1 egg 

1 pkt. chicken noodle soup 
salt, pepper 
oil or fat for frying 
seasoned flour 

Place minred steak in bo* I. 
add finely chopped onion, heat' n 
egg. and contents of soup packf . 
season with salt and pepped 
Form into rounds, tben roll ;it 
seasoned flour. Fry in heated oil 
or fat 15 minutes, turnijjf 
several times; drain. 

Serve between slices of toa;t 
with shredded lettuce. 

Consolation prat ol $2 to Mrs- 
K William* Flat tl, WarrawoDi;. 
75 Glenduwer St., Perth 6000. 

CURRIED EGG DIP 

3 hard-boiled eggs 
1 onion 

loz. butter or substitute 

1 Eahlespoon flour 

2 teaspoons curry powder 

1 cup milk. 

2 teaspoons lemon juice 
1 tablespoon fruit chutney 
silt, pepper 

Melt butter, add chopp<cJ 
onion, \auie until golden brown. 
Mix In flour and curry powder, 
then gradually add milk. Cook, 
stirring, until mixture boil* and 
thickens. Remove from heat, stir 
in chopped egg*, chutney, lemon 
juice, and salt and pepper. 

Serve hot or cold with cracker 
biscuil.s. 

Consolation prize of $2 to B. 
Rogcrwn, 230 Railway Pd<% 
pi Cabramatta, N.SAV. 2166. 
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KEEPING COOL . . . continued 



RECIPES 
FROM OUR 

LEILA 
HOWARD 

TEST 
KITCHEN 




ICE 
CREAM 

. . . the basis 
for wonderful 
desserts 



Ice-cream, served just as it 
omes from can or carton, is 
Iways popular in summer, but, 
sing it as a base, you can 
osfly produce the most del id - 
us, coolest, and prettiest des- 
erts with the minimum of 
ifori on hot summer days. 

FAM icecream with chopped nuts, 
fresh or canned fruits, a glace 
hcrry or two. Or make a special- 
casion dissert such as a parfait or 
untUe; or add to plain ice-cream orjtfi 
pi the richly flavored sauces in this 
twr^page feature. 

We have not given specific quantities for 
L f nwnffm, because ire-cream ran sizes vary 
mm Stale [0 State, Thr half-gallnn size 
ii an economical buy and enables von 
o dig deeply to get perfect scoops of user 
ream. 

In those States where strawberry and 
Wolate ice-cream is available only in she* 
~nfer than half-gallon, buy the neapolitan. 
h» has vanilla, chocolate, and strawberry 
:vfjr> combined, and it i\ possible to scoop 
"1 my of they Ha van in rli virtually. 

STRAWBERRY PARFAIT 

wherries whipped cream 

*n'IIa iee*enaun 

Hi»t) H rawtanirt, reserving a few fdf 
ration. Arrange aJ tenia te layers of 
^tawberriei and ice-cream in tall glances* 
J*P with whipped cream, decorate with a 
w atrawlxrrry. 

^tffi AcrrraALTAN Wqmc*** vVcfiir.r - January 



PINEAPPLE SUNDAE 

vanilla ice-cream strawberries to 

canned pineapple decorate 

pieces 
Cardinal Sauce 

(see overleaf J 

Arrange stootjr or ire-cream in dishes; 
surround with pineapple pieces. Spoon over 
Cardinal Sauce; serve tupped With a. straw- 
berry 

ICE-CREAM CAKE WITH 
CARAMEL SAUCE 



sponge cake 
vanilla ice-cream 
whipped 



Caramel Sauce 
(see overleaf) 



Cut sponge cake into 3in. squares; 
each across horizontally < Sandwich slices 
together again with a thick square of ice- 
cream of the same size. Quickly cover cake 
with whipped cream. Serve at unce with 
Caramel Sauce poured over. 

MELON AND ICE-CREAM 

rocJcnielon 
watermelon 
pineapple 

Cut mrinna and pineapple in in piece*. 
SprinLh' with sugar m taste and, if desired, 
rnoi.iten with a Utile white wine. Fill into 
individual serving dishes Top each serving 
wi(h a large scoop nf ke-crearn. 

CHOCOLATE PARFAIT 

Ghoeoiaie Sauce whipped cream 



sugar 
while 



(see overleaf) 
vanilla fce-ercam 



t hopped nuts 



Spoon or scoop layers of ice-cream in l a 
tall glasses. Drizzle Chocolate Sauce gener- 
ously between the Jayeni. Top, if desired, 
with swirl of whipped cream and sprinkle 
with chopped null. 
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COOL DESSERTS, above, are, in back 
row from left, Chocolate Forfait, 
Chocolate Cream, lime Freeze, Straw- 
berry Forfait, Neapolitan Might In 
front, fee-Cream Cake with Caramel 
Sauce, Banana Split, Pineapple Sundae. 



BANANA SPLIT 

strawberry, r linen- cherries 

late and vanilla whipped cream 
ice-cream chopped nuts 

bananas 

-Soat uuskitmed bananas in iced water { 
hour before serving, (This nlows down clis- 
coWatiuiL) Fed and slice bananas. Place 
scuops of ice-cream in dishes; arrange sliced 
banana d relatively around. Spoon a swirl 
a\ cream on tcntrc ice-cream scoop, sprinkle 
with chopped nuts and decora* e with 
cherries. 



LIME FREEZE 

vanilla ice-cream chopped nuts 

Lime Sauce (see 
overleaf) 

ViU individual dishes with scoops vf ice- 
cream. Spoon over ljme Sauce; sprinkjc 
with chopped nuts. 



CHOCOLATE ORANGE DESSERT 

chocolate ice-cream segments from ] 
1 pkt, orange jelly orange 

Make up jelly as directed on packet. 
When cool, fold in orange segments; allow 
to set. Place scoops of chocolate ice-cream 
in dishes. Chop jelly roughly and spoon 
over ice-cream. Serve, if desired, with catra 
orange segments. 



SH ERR I ED MACAROON LAYERS 

macaroons whipped cream 

sweet sherry whole strawberries 

strawberry ice- to decorate 

cream 

Crush macaroons; moisten with a little 
sweet sherry. Arrange alternate layers of 
macaroon mixture, whipped rrcam* and ice- 
cream in tall glasses. Decorate with whole 
strawberries. 

CHOCOLATE CREAM 

chocolate ice-cream chocolate shavings 
whipped cream 

Arrange scoops of chocolate ice-cream in 
serving dishes. Top with whipped cream 
and sprinkle with chocolate shavings. 

PAtSIONFRUIT COOLER 

vanilla ice-cream whipped cream 

passioofniit pulp 
( fresh or canned 1 

Place scoops of ice-cream in tail glasses. 
Drizzle passion-fruit pulp over ice-cream. 
Top with whipped cream. 



NEAPOLITAN DELIGHT 

vanilla ice-cream cream Wftler his* 

chocolate ice-cream cauls 
strawberry ice- glnc* cherries 

cream 

Place I small sroop of vanilla ice-cream, 
1 of chocolate, and 1 of strawberry in each 
serving dish. Decorate with a cream wafer 
Nft'uh and glace cherry. 

Cardinal Sauce (see recipe overleaf} is 
A nice topping for this flavor combination. 
Or top with a swirl of whipped cream. 



Continued overleaf 
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**** * * ** * AS M READ ********* 

'TMtE STARS'- 



t 

% Br ELSJ JffjRJMY; IPrt* 



* Mai. :i-Ar*. » put tftrre's * ntar rim <ri happy 4. 
+ + Lajcky munhcT Uil* w«Jc_ 3. pl*nr L» for XlIrM folk »ttrf JlW. * 

* OimhiLcif; colors Rrt t. lilac. S, wb.Hr Jftu- T and t «n» wry * 
HKLue Aj flays, Ffcuiay^ Maadaj, *r.Od lade«L * 

J -^jf TAURUS *™^£Sl Ai^^-KS^^t/ 1 ^ * 



C ft Lucky number this wuet. * 
T O&mUlnx colon. m». hit] 
£ Lucky dayv Ann Tundar 

* MAY ri-JlfNIC -1 



GEMINI 



chGUtM dealing. BCVirtB- 2Lh-<?Ul T 
wi !»v^vinit — yon conkt niaJta Z 
a frlmd, and nmimco loolu T 

CJLClLSEll. J 

* KTrn tbe autCC- Wilted children * 
of Om i nl ccrtUd act into a tangle Jf 
Jin_ 4. wfeUa Bth U aUoraiE Ln J 



* Ltidty number tilti rak. », marriage. Jan. T-15 ti ■ gt^d jf 

Qambllnf colonk blue-, black, stretch for ywu : make Jot Lbc 4- 

4t jJickj day*, fiuoday. Aioaday. wlnrUr* pont then. % 

^Sitf? CANCER * v * nt *. u N? _* rfu ^ w| ™r i 



Jwwr ss-iuur a 

% « Lnck-v number till* wrok. 7. aonv TneonjiAtp U mere febmloK. 

^CojnhlW oolora. trfeotaca «th I* unJittky *»1 jnja Wht X 

£ Lcck y day^ Mnn_ Tu»hS4y. nukt w mc dflciataaa. J 



LEO 



ttfc — t»ciir*rr of Isidi' 4- 
wile and suli* aind rem ember tbmt * 
frieudahtm 1* mere feigning. 
- unlucky. ■ 

hnnltif 



If plai 



, JJL^T 5S-AIHL » *W^^^thTlli l *c! e^ptlVe™£?d J 

2 p«nfaJti» coiu« bJAck. whit*, tmt ™s~15th the mitt it clcftr. * 

+ Luc ky dftja Wed.. Friday, wrttt nil *yC«n» B o. * 

' ff^_ VI Df^n * Don T t tas* *~riak oT ttnj aolt i 

! -3T _J ,RU W 4th; ALA Ln. aba adrnrw!— there + 
AUG. ■* — 



adTDCR — these 
_. a c^ukt be broubftha wiib mar- A- 

Littky^nowher JtJj Wk. 'JL rle^ ap4 tfat*shkp . 0™d ntan ^ 



^ Lucky 



ibling ca 
-y day*, 



IftonJAy. 



5 IJt LIBRA 



SEPT. a 
ft Lucky jnurher Ihis \ 



SCORPIO 



* 

-to 

* . 

■S OVT, _ 

t* Uicky number -UHs *eek r S. 
OamblUv cotora. rod white. 
A( Lqeky days. MciRday. TtKidAy. 

I SAGITTARIUS 

^ ft Loery BrumAer UU 
X flamhung dobua, j 
_U Lucky dajft , f>ai r 



WW»> ^> 



i CAPRICORN 



* You mlytiL h«Te 
yeur natural fceneros±ry on Ube 
At« — then:' a dansfer oJ. mJ*- , 
sfxfj'il (iix in the ciiu flf Capid- T 
Jan. I U gwd Inr amGitlnna T 
and imftniWB* T 

# Tli i»t flair fer prouitng bofaind 4* 
•poMnnoea will wn e In haody. * 
ttfa. There ccoM be a «pcA ot * 
tchcmJj^ affftstfnf Kt»Mi tn*t- * 
ler». JaCL 4, ton. 1* bad, but ftth- *• 
mth giTCB Ihe pq ■IpimL * 

^ ^ 

A The lorn planet enters your A 
Itllcn and brinva jfcod angnrfea of 4 
ioj:iiA!j£,f, IcJlcUy — but gxAa tntn jA 
BtrlXe. 4th, pad compescamteH next jg. 
day, 7th. Jan, 4 la alau tricky^ ^ 

A 



Tth. Jan, . 



OOL S£-IAN. » 
Lucky number |?iln a^eei, T. 



a The 
Oat-artd-mooni 
fOAd Itara 

ymt. 



+ » Luckr nnrnber thka *«±. I. 
4k aarnhlinq lulwi. redL tan. 
■A Lucky days, Ktm.. TDnKtty. 



haa been plnjing ^ 
k with you. Ktriue T 
add L heu w in n bad T 

FatJenoe mitd filh. T 

T OambJlnr oolora. blsck, ™L Uleu pi cracklnr. Jan. 4 U had J 

* Lucky dayo. ^t_, TheAdAf. Qn«ncfall T and domcsUcAEET * 

J*A AOHARMK # Jan. 4 1* aihrena aad dtosmd- * 

^ n^UHMUJ uiwffiUTuInrly lor Aquarian * 

AAN. Sl-FlJV. J» ro!k r espBClaZlT if bom Ihte In J 

* ft Lucky member tills eek ?, Lbr algn. Tt'a a d*r tar mutllK, * 
-* d unQlinR culins, blue, (frry, Ccnus a breek Tth-l&th. ween * 
+ Lucky daTi, Wgdu Mbprfay, Tiiefc* much ftOOpe. J 

+ DlCrCC * TV Fifth talk are DotarkrUi + 

4C ^..Al r 1 ij%^ U ffff ifBenL-mindedia-u and nslt- J* 

-|r fEB. *a-l *«. fit Lln^ mto a dltber no watch out. A- 

Jrd-Ath. when jLtdammU awt de- ]f 
■ could be conrufled. Itaw- ^. 
good rtara, 7tb-15th. 5 

Wackly pmnh Udft patnbekial J 
Baft rth)T. wMbnui **>eptta£ hit 
imw Che staiemanla eoukahwf fit 5 



FROCKS! 



or cut owl ready 
i0 make* 

mAMETTE^ — Smart 
Bhunmakcr 11 available 
in uavy/paris - pink/ 
whilr T chocirfatc/Lur^ 
qumHr/whitCy or bffttk/ 
mi/ while icreeo- 
ijriTUrti twill cotton- 

Rcarfy To Wtar: Siiea 
32 and 34itL btuL, 
510.1.5. 36 mad jMfri, 
bust, ? J 0.85. 

CbX Omt Omlr- Si*a 
32 and 34in. bust, 
»7.15; 3fi and 3 Bin. 
bust, *7.35, 

F(Ht3^r and # dbpatcb 
AO 



• HOTE: If ortUriuf 
bff mml,s*nd to tddrtu 
giotJt on ptig* 22. 
Fttkvnt Ffatks may h* 
mspectrd or obtamed 
Mi Faihioit Ht u;r, 

344/6 S*iux Sttcft, 
Syduey, from 9 a.m lo 
S fi.tn. AM xtftkiitzyt. 
They arr avaiiabtg for 
six weeks a/ltr puhSwn 
Hon. ffo COM. orders. 
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KEEPING COOL 



concluded 



SAUCES FOR ICE-CREAM 



LEVEL spoon measurements and the dg+U-Uquiii- 
oomcc-ciip mensure are used in the following 

recipes. 

CARDINAL SAUCE 



CHOCOLATE SAUCE 



2 ckssert^puons arrffwrool 
little water 



1 ^mal] can strawberries 

2 tablespoons ra^bciry 
jam 

In junalJ sanncpaii, combine slra^-berrie*> juitc fmm cat^ 
and raspb^ry jam. Heat, stimng, until jam dissolve Push 
mixture through a sieve. Add amcnvnxn hleralfd with a 
Unle water. Coolc T stirriiig + until mixture bgili and thitk ena f 
Cook for 1 minute; alktw to 1.00L 

MOCHA SAUCE 



3o2_ dark chocolate 

jcupsngar i tcaipooa Tniulla 

I cup water J pint cr™l 

ninth, sit 

Chop chocolate, melt over hot, Dor boiling water. !■» 
anothet saucepan combine sugar and water. Bring &low!-. 
to the lioil, stirring constantly to dissolve sugar. Bod 1 
minutes (time this carefully; it is important), remove fro/ 1 
heat, and coot Pour sugar syrup into incited chocolate 
slowly > stirring conslanliy. Slir in salt, cinnamon, vanilL t 
and cream; mix welL 

SHERRIEO FRUIT SAUCE 



2\ cups prepared fruit 



4ac chocubte 

2 -3rd cup strung coffer: 



I cup sugar 
pinch salt 



Chop chocolate roughly; conrbme with coffee. Cook, 
stirring constantly, uver low heat unril chocolate mdt^ 
and mixture is smooth. Sdr in sugar and salt; cook, stir- 
ring until sugar dissolves; 

LEMON SAUCE 



1 cup chopped waJmrts 
\ cap sherry 

Cumiitne fruit mioce and walnuts in saucepan; h&j\ 
stirring Lmrii rniature boils. Remove from heat- Stir lit 
sherry, Scr\e 1*71 rm over ice-creanL 

APRICOT SAUCE 



1 cup apricot jam 

2 tablespoons water 



1 tablespoon rum or 
brandy 



1 cup sugar 

2 tablespoon? cornfloor 
2 cam water 

2otL batter or substitute 



grated rind 2 lemons 
\ cup li'irtiin nmrc 
pinch salt 



Combine sugar and cornflour. Add water, mix welL 
Cook, stirring, until slightly thickened aod clear; boil a 
few minutes. Remove from heal, stir in remaining ingredi- 

PIHEAPPLE SAUCE 



Push apricot jam through sieve; add water. Heat, stirring 
until mixture twits. Add. rum or brandy. Allow to co>l 
before using. 



LIME SAUCE 



I cup lime cordial conccu- 
traie 



\ cop water 

1 dessertspoon arrowroot 



ushed pine- 



t desserlspoon butter or 
5u]»rhute 
pmch salt 
juice f Icnioo 



l5oz. cs 
apple 

I cup i w 

] desanrfctpoon cornilu ur 

Drain juice frum cruihed pineapple. Mix cornflour and 
sugar together, add u> juice. Cook, stirring constantly, until 
mixture boils and thickens; cook a few oiinntes. Add pine- 
apple, hutLer, lemtm juice, and 3ah, Simmer I minuta 

CARAMEL SAUCE 

1 tablespoon butter 4oz* can reduced oram 

1 cup brown sugar 

Put butter and sugar into smalt ^uccpan* cook over 
gentle beat until melted. Add reduced cream, stir well 
until cream has dissolvecL Serve warm or cold, 

BUTTERSCOTCH SAUCE 

2^oz. butter l-3nl cup cream 

I cup brown sugar* 

Melt butter, add sugar, and cream, stir until sugar dis- 
solves. Bring 1 15 bml , boil 5 minutes over low heat; remove 
Iroiii he»L Beat 30 seconds until oiixture begins to thicken. 
Allow sauce to become almost cold tiefnre serving. 



Combine cordial and water Add arrowroot, blcnrhsLwitfi 
a lirde extra water. Cook, JLirring imtil niixlure boils arl 
thkkcns; snmner 1 to 2 iTnnmes. ABow to cooL 

A lew drops of green food coloriog and peppeimuJt 
essence can also be addecL 



HOT MARMALADE SAUCE 

4 tablespoons marmalade sugar 

jam lemon juice 

I pint water 1} tablespoons arrowroot 

Combine marmalade and water, add arrowront blend 
Vuilh a litde extra water. Heat, stirring, until mixtvrt 
thickens; cona 3 minutes. Add sugar and Jcniun juice a 
taste- 

LIQUEUR TOPPINGS 

Liqueurs make a detightful spc*=iab4>a:a&jon topping ' t 
iren ream. Many of the most popular can be purchai A 
in amall bottje% pTTnriding sufficient tupping for appnrct' 
maicly + scrvingSL 

Flavor ts highly enncentrated; a Utdc will add a lot at 
flavor. Try any of the following: 

Gceme dc Men the [pt-ppermint) ; any of the enff-^- 
flavored Uqueurs such as Kahlua; Irish Coffee Liquo r; 
Creme dc Cacao (chocolate); Cherry H randy; CointreiLj 
or Curacao (both orange). 



COOL WAYS WITH SUMMER SALADS 



When temperatures soar and appetites become finicky, 
a cool colorful sated with lots of good flavor can tempt 
the most reluctant palate. 

Even a simple green salad wiH be more enjoyable 
if salad greens are crisp and fresh. 

Wash and prepare ihe lettuce the day belore use. 
Peril off loogh, outer leaves, wash lettuce under gently 
t( tuning water, and stand upside down to dram. Shake 
off surplus moisture and store hi a plastic bag or 
plastic container with J id in the refrigerator When 
served it will be bcauiihiLty crisp, with a "spring" in 
every leaf. 

To prepare lettuce in a hurry stand an upturned 
saucer in a large bowl, wash lettuce and place in bowl, 
add a g en er o u s handful of ice cubes, refrigerate. The 
ice will crisp the lettuce quickly and surplus water 
from melting ice will disappear beneath the saucer at 
the base. To serve, take feltuce from bowl and dry 
gently. 

After washing salad vegetables, don't stand them in 
water in the refrigerator; this takes away color and 
flavor. Cm them as desired and store m a plastic bag 
Or plastic container to chill. 

Exceptions are celery curls and radishes in fancy 



rose shapes which need chilled water to make tranu 
curl decnratively. 

Here are some suggestions for unusual and delicious 
sumoutr salad cumbinatiojis. 

• Cook green peas or beans in usual way, drain. While 
still hot, mix in enough french dressing to moisten; add 
some freshly ground pepper^ and some sliced, canned 
water chealnula. Refrigerate until chilled. 

• Carbanzos (or chick peas) make a delightful salad 

with crunchy tastr. Cook garbanzos until tender (about 
t| hours), drain. While slill hot, mix in some trench 
dressiog or mayonnaise, and some finely chopped onion. 
Refrigerate Just before serving, mix m a generous 
amount of finely chopped paisley. 

• Aubergine f eggplant} and tomato salad is colorful 
and tasty. Slice unpeded aidierginc, sprinkle with salt, 
stand I hour. Rinse well, pal dry. Leave slices whole, 
or cut into large dice. Fry in hot ail until well browned 
an both sides; drain and cooL Combine with 1 chopped 
green pepper, 1 chopped white union, 2 peeled and 
quartered lomatocs. Spoon over sufficient frcnoh dress- 
ing to moisten, toss lightly. Sprinkle with parsley before 
serving. 
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DO-IT-YOURSELF 
FLOWER POWER' 










I«t Austjuaja* WaMB-Vjr Wkejijiy ^January JO, 1968 



rTlURN on the "flower power" with 
A these su^ar-and-spire niceties, and 
bloom your way into any man's heart. 

Y<KI can create a dainty, hultrrflicd cheek 
for Lb use muiatuie rvcninsji. ur Wo.hmuti 
dovm it> ilit! beach with a delicately painted 
[eg. A perky strawberry afoove your knee 
would look aelkfouS. 

There 1 ! no laced to worry if your artistir 
ulrnt stop* at applying make-up — ail the 
work h&g Lured, done for you. 

Just iut out thtr motif you see here 
(leaving a Jj& of whin; space all round'., 
trhtc mi to thin fardhuurrf And tvhen 
dry, rut out thr ftuirn; <bapc. 

Attach with rr£inspar«u rape — lightly — 
to the in ,i y.iii w.ini decorated, thru pnim 
in the cut-out space, 

• Splash colors 

VVhrui you've painrerl the basic ■shape, Jet 
y«»ur icnasriiuiiiun nut rim. Add vftnmi 
splashy of color to the InjurrHie,. an arrow 
to the heart, spur, the strawberry, or pietiy- 
up the Rinvcrrt 

For best results nw the new body-paim 
and color kit which is fmirnrpinof and 
waterproof {a*fc at rhenmt* ur store ru>- 
inetir i omuls';, mid Fur any extra color* 
lipstick and \* at er proof rye-lmrf work 
wonder?. 

Bui. ir your budget itorsn'l run to such 
luxuries, economise with lead-free poster 
paint v These tan tvork almost at well — fp 
you don't in fw in imincf or wear yotir 
inotif under a stockinged trtt 

So don 1 ( be a wilted heaeh bene any 
jongrr, or an umirniFkant walinowet at that 
important party. 

(ro ahead and paint yoursrlf pint v. And. 
please, don 1 i forget those smooth shaven 

Story: MARGARET ANN KANDAL 
Pieture: DON CAMERON 
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For teena gers; 



GO-MANGO 



WHICH MJtHm ^CmjIl WA>c £XT/ 





ROUND 
ROBIN 



BEAUTY FOR 
THE BEASTS 

1SEE that a vkiting Amcritan cgsmetits 
expert — ■ a man. — ■ predicts that males soon 
will be using as much make-up as females tin. 

'The marker for men's Toiletries (please don't call 
them cosmetics) is exploding now/* lie said. 

"A difficulty we haw is in finding names for pro- 
ducts — subtle names." 

I don't see much difficulty in promoting men's 
cos — sorry, toiletries. 

Builders laborers could, be enticed to buy a Ha ml- 
lotion by the come-on: "Don't let your hands say 
boose-work." 

Alice's old man should be tnld to lump crates after 
applying the same stuff — Douse'* dad does, and he 
has the softest hands on the waterFront. 

A certain soap could promise a schoolhoy complexion 
in 14 days. 

And, with new, vitalised Scrub, no Longer need a 
bloke go Hi a staff ball and be told by his wife: 
"Isn't that Chart it? over there? T thought you said he 
went to school with you. He looks much younger." 

Men should also be told mat history shows that 
wearing make-up isn't sissy, 

Maoris decorated their faces, and anyone who thinks 
they're not tough boys can tell that to a Maori in 
haste and repent at leisure. 

Red Indians painted themselves and I can swear 
that they were Lud as nails. Naturally, I say that 
without reservations. 

There's even more than a ft rang suggestion that 
Oliver Cromwell and his Roundheads, wore make-up. 

One of Cromwell's most famous sayings to his men 
was: **Put your trust in God, my boys, and keep your 
powder dry/' 



"Sometimes 
I love 
him" 

"| AM 17 and hare been 
going steady with an IS. 
year-old hoy for the past five 
months. Sometimes I feel as 
though I really Jove him, 
and then, again, sometimes I 
can't bear us he with him. 
He treats me better than any 
other hoy I have ever met, 
and I think that 1 * why I am 
hiaa.au, on to him. Last 
wedk I met an ex-boyfriend 
of a tear ago- and immedi- 
ately 1 felt myself falling far 
I dual he leek 



me same way. I can't get 
him out of my mind, hut I 
don't want to make a mb- 
tale." 
nJncertiin." 

• The only mistake you 
could make would be to 
think you are ready for love. 
You are quite a few 
romances off the Real 
Thing. Re your steady: You 
are only one of many girls 
who hang on to a boy be- 
cause he treats her "better 
than any other boy/' Rut 
are you being fair to him;* 
After all, you are preventing 
him from meeting someone 
who could really fall for 
turn. However, before re- 
turning to the arms of your 




• Letters nast be ugned, and preference is g^s* to writers who 
do mot toe pcn-Bomes. Send then ro Teenagers' Weekly, fax 
7052, G.r.g. r SydasY 2001. We pay $2 for *K* letter used. 



An added 
advantage 

• School students should realise that it is not 
necessary to choose their future careers carry in high 
school. But it is essential they aim for the highest 
passes they ore capable of in maths and physics. 
Passes in these witt equip them with the basic require- 
ments for entrance into any university course. Don't 
surfer tAe disappointment I did, by finding the 
university course of my choice closed to me because 
I took the easy way out, dropping maths and physics 
for easier subjects, 

— £ DOHERTY, North Avalmt, N-S.W\ 



lady in a bus. When iht 
woman had sat down one 
not said anything, my frienu 
leaned down and said t "I be: 
your pardon?" "What? J 
didn't say anything/* was the 
answer. "Qh> Fm so sorry; 
my friend replied, "1 though: 
you iaid, "Thank youJ " 77? 
woman was very em ha- 
rassed. — M. "Zimbltr t Jfeu-, 
Vic. 



1 1 Jin liiuiEuiiieii mi mtuiiij jiu 



That settles Hi Time heals . . , 

YyrtEEN young people 
marry, people always 
refer to it as "settling down** 
and make such remarks as T 
"Your parents must be glad 
to see you settled. 1 " It sounds 
so dull. 1 suppose one does 
settle down in the accepted 
meaning of the term, but 
those most concerned think 
of it in a different way. As 
something much more excit- 
ing; a new life ahead along- 
side the person they want 
In be wuk[ the achievement 
of things together. All are 
thfnF^ much ninr e 1 exciting 



than just "setdaar down," — 
F. Manilla, Ckatswoad, 



Maori mates 

j^FTER Irving in New 
Zealand for two years, 
Tve grown to appreciate the 
Maori people and their 
natural flair for music. They 
delight tourists with their 
action songs, pot dances, and 
hakas. and it's fun to have 
them in youth gatherings 
and at: parries, because art 
occasion is bound to succeed 
through their presence, 1 
urge more Australians to 
take the time to learn about 
the culture of these neigh- 
bors. — Rita GrobinSy Ham- 
ilton, WX 



HERE'S 
YOUR 



jJ^T the beginning of last 
year I noticed that my 
girlfrieiid's personality had 
changed, and found her dif- 
ficult to understand, and Co 
get along with. I am sun- 
she felt the same about me. 
Of course, 1 could not see 
any change in myself, hut 
not many people do notice 
all the changes that take 
place in themselves. Now, 
almost a year later, we 
understand each other much 
better, and iwmetinies we 
even think alike. It is amaz- 
ing what time c^n do, — - 
"Friends/' Sea?on k S+A. 

Who's hue? 

JjIKE many other teens^ 
when on holiday at the 
coast t try to tan my legs. 
Why? So I can return home 
to cover them with white 
stockings again — like many 
other teens. This subject of 
a tan brings to light another 
contradiction. After madly 
simbaking for hours [endur- 
ing Minhnra), we become "as 
brown as berries" Tike the 
colored races of the world. 
Why. then, do some of as 
feel superior to those who 
are lucky enough to he horn 
with "a tan"? — Anne line 
Bryne t Holland Park, Qfd. 



Lesson in life 

jf I LAVE just completed 
two years' training as a 
librarian- H umanit ies sub- 
jects are included in the cur* 
riculurn in order that 
students maintain a broad 
outlook. These subjects are 
compulsory t and must be 
parsed if the student is to 
obtain a diploma. As a result 
of these studies f have 
teamed something of the 
great philosophers and their 
ideas, gained some knowl- 
edge of German, and learned 
to understand a little of what 
life is all about. — I^iley 
E. Miller, Dvncasler, Vk. 

Nest-egg 

J^r the moment I am the 
happiest T have been for 
a lung time, because I have 
sdniediing worth working for, 
instead of living in the eon- 



linnous dream of doubt (anc, 
perhaps, qf fear) which 1 
think the majority of my 
age-group cxpcrecncc, I've 
decided that as soon as I\c 
earned, and saved, enougi 
money I will buy some land 
and start a chicken farm - - 
and also keep goats and i 
couple of dogs. When I have 
these things 1 wflj know I 
have achieved something for 
myself, by myself, after 
about eight years of nlannii ■% 
and saving, — "Gin*," Qw>* 
rading, WA. 




Beauty in brief : 

FRESH START 

YOJy wouldn't put & clean collar aw a dusty drest, 
but tf*j all (ao easy to slap fresh make-up on a 
slightly dingy fare. The result, as you wuald expect, 
is always dull. 

Remember that the bloom begms with a fresh* clean 
skin, so whatever you do gel rid of the aid moke-vf 
before you put an the. new. 

Try various cleansing methods la deride which act- 
best for you. 

By and large, cleansing cream does a good T effkkns 
job of removing tinted foundations without a rough 
trmhhing. but be sate to whisk avsny every tost iraer 
of oil and dirt. 

To do thisj follow cream cleansing With Soap tfpd 
water i?r, if you like, with astrmg^ni. If you do no.' 
use a cfingJype make-up base, soap mtd mater atone 
thoroughly rinsed of r may be your best choke. 

Whkhejter method you choose, repeat it often enough 
f* keep your skin fresh, A clean skrn ahnays look} 
clearer and smoother, takes make-up better than c 
cloudy one. 

if yau'ue been relying on one good cleansing alt da 
long, just see haw much prettier you look when ever; 
make-up Marts from scratch. 

^-Carolyn Earh 



ANSWER ^^ZJV 



(from Louise Hunter) 




"ex," do spare some deep 
thought for the reason you 
broke away from those lav- 
ing arms in the first place 

Heart awcigh 

"J AM a j^ycarold girl 
who has fallen for an 
English sailor, also 1% He 
comes out to Sydney only 
once every three months. 
Until recently he has writ- 
ten and told me he loved 
me and I bcliered him* but 
in his last letter he told 
me of a girl back hi England 
he used to take not, who has 
married his best f riend. He 
seems very upset about this, 
and has letter worried mc [Tc 
still told, me he loved me, 



but I can t help thinking 
something is wrong. Do you 
think I should wail, as he 
asks, or should I take the 
cliances that are here for me 
with a Sydney boy? I truly 
think I'm in love with the 
English sailor." 
"Missy." 

• At least wail until he 
returns to Sydney so that 
you can confront bun with 
ymir fears. If you "truly** 
love him, this shouldn't be 
too much to ask. Sometimes 
letters can be misleading; 
one badly chosen word can 
alter the whole meaning. It's 
only natural he should feel 
upset about his ex-^irlfriend 
marrying his best friend. 



Most people have a weak- 
ness for hanging on to a 
romance long after the 
flame hax died. The fact 
that he confided in you — 
after all, there was no risk 
of your finding out with so 
many thousands of miles be- 
tween you! - shows he has 
nothing to bide. It also in- 
dicates he likes you a great 
deal. Whether it is as a 
friend or something more 
you will probably find out 
on his next trip. 

Disillusionment 

"EVERYBODY 1 go with 
seems In be a dnuhLe- 
crosser and two * timer. 
After being invited In an 



end-frf-the-year danct, I ti*fr 
covered with the help of mf 
framds that my boyfriend 
has since asked another ( Id 
out without even contact 
me. I am lonely, nnseraHe, 
disappoiated, and extrem ■ ir 
unhappy. What can 1 do I 
lave him. I am 16 and he i* 
ML" 

-WoefuL" 
• Before sinking any 
deeper into despair, give 
your boyfriend a chance to 
explain his actions. Ha< it 
occurred to you that ymrr 
friends may have misunder- 
stood something he said? I' 
he has ^twrj-timerP you, it 
could be because you tair. 
life too seriously. At 16 yon 
should be gay of heart* 
treating a romance as a time 
of shared laughter that ma? 
not last. An intense giil a 
only asking for trouble. 
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LOOKING 
GLASS 
MURDER 



Dramatic opening instalment of our new 
three-part serial by ANTHONY GILBERT 



1 T was a prey day when I left Rome for the Eta time 
B Snring in tho air terminal, waiting fnr my coach u> 
be called, T remembered a scandal that had til ken place 
hire a year belore. A pjrj had been poisoned with rnfiVe 
ordered arid poured out by hci lover. Few peiiplt* had 
any doubt of hi* guilt; she had been pestering bmi to 
marry her, and I he arrangement being el early unsuitable, 
he had taken what to many had seemed <he only possible 
nav L-uc Hi- defence was that *h<- hud lakrn the rfj- li« 
herself, intending him to be blamed. I don't know how 
I he ease- would have gone in England, hut he woo it 
here in Rome. 

Lilte > lot of other people, I had been convinced of 
his guilt. One of the lucky ones who got away, we told 
raeh other, nodding wisely. Now chat I stood in his 
shoe* 1 wai less jure. 

I found an empty table and tM down. When I had 
ordered roffec J opened my paper; my own name sprang 
intr< view; 

$QLANG£ PETERS FLIES OUT 
and a double-spread pirture. 

Hurriedly I dropped the paper on the ground and 
looked about me, At ihe next lanle rwo Italian women, 
looking like Ckquifiilely turned out macaws, were chatter- 
ing in hi[rh, rapid tones, and it seemed to me they were 
n taring directly at me. 

1 moved at once. I knew that probably fhfcy wfrrrr't 
even Slinking about me, but I waa hypersensitive After 
the Marchess'* sudden death, for which I knew they all 
held me responsible, I ich I had onfy to stand at a 
window of the pMaxm and a rrowrl would instantly 
colleet outside* They Wouldn't throw stones nr bieak 
gJass, because it was Florian'i property, but I could Feel 
their hate and rontempt pouring up at nif like foe,. 

"Vou have hern very fortunate," my Italian lawyer 
had nud ma, the lawyer Florian had engaged To defend 
me in cane { found myseir fai inj? a murder charge. This 
wit? aftrr iJie inquiry, when it had been derided there 
wiim't stiff it tent evidence to bring me to book. "If there 
had Iwen a proserin inn, then" — hr *hnfjnred — "even 
though you had not been found guilty, die re WOtlk! have 
been nowhere for you to hide. Aa it is . , He shrugged 
again. "Your other piece of good fortune is that yon 
bold a Ilririih pastjicrt." 

I had my mother lo thank for that. h\ what your 
father would have wished, .she told me I had lost both 
my parrnis and my Italian it cp father by (he time I 
W*i luctccn, and the lawyer told me, long-fared, thai it 
would nrjw he incumbent on me to earn my own bread. 

To poge 46 



Wearing the charm Wce/ef, Sohnge 
Hit a new identity surrounding her. 
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HEY CURLY! 

Great news! You can 
be a smoothie... like me! 



Get CURL FREE ... the new curl relaxing 
discovery 1 A cool, creamy lotion that lets 
you comb out natural curl. Your hair stays 
smooth for months I Natural body remains. 
You're free to swing with any style you 
want. What if your curls resist like crazy? 
Hang on ! Even the tightest curls give in 
to CURL FREE, Keep using ill You'll be a 
smoothie like me ! 

NEW" 




NATURAL CURL 
RELAXER 



THE LOOKING GLASS MURDER 



coi»t)nued mam fa*e « 



I wasn't mi all dn^oncerted. 
From chUdhood t had wanted 
ld nunc. 

I started working at a 
children's hospice until I was 
old enoujrh to be accepted al 
a training hrnpitai. I was 
twenty-three whett I came to 
thm PjTa»»j P nffi resident 
i the widowed Mar- 



At thai time she was a vig- 
fifty-mo v crippled by 
poliomyelitis, tut still the 
bumf MMj ihibI competent 
tti women. 

No patrician herself, the 
had had no difficulty in mar- 
rying into the Italian nobihty^ 
and handled the family's 
export buiineJF.li with die ikiJJ 
vi a man. Her hmband, the 
late March ere,, Vnad taken 
liitlr interest in this, confin- 
ing hit energies to the prop- 
erties that her energies sup- 
pocted. 

The heir w« a cousin of 
the second generation, FLarian. 
The Marches* had only two 
daughters, one well married 
and established in Milan, and 
a much younger girl, F«dlfca. 
1 don't know when I rr-iliied 
[hat it was her mother's am- 
bition to marry this fallow, 
secretive little creature to her 
be b?ved Flnrian, 

Ft orian was dark , ha ndstHne 
and had a charm irtat could 
wheedle a bird btun its nrat. 
When be cause for one of ha 
lighlnmg idols the whole 
house leemrd to kindle into 
warmth.. I suppose it was in- 
evitable thai t should fall in 
love with him and equally in- 
evitable thai the notinn he 
would take me zeriouxiy would 
never occur to the Marchefa, 
The hot time he took me hi 
his amii and told me that he. 
too, loved, 1 cue hi Etndr 
accent si. 

"And we shall be married 
soon?" I urged- 

And FKjrart langhed- 
'*Wdi, not tomorrow ™ 

He explained that he was 
negotiating a very important 
contract, if he could pull this 
off he would he aide to im- 
pose his own terms, would 
ftinriliine the flAarehcsa- 

"Why should she not wel- 
come me as your wife?" I 
asked jealously, 

"Ob tome, cariteuua, yflP 
know better than that," 
Flofian teased me. 

"You would never give me 
up, would you?" I nleaded- 
"We shall be married ?" 

^WeU* not tnmorrtiwj 
Flonan said. "How Mads 
you ate!" 

The Marchesa found out 
about our "affair," as the 
called it, in the most unfor- 
tunate way. A leuer from 
Florian, intended for me, 
found its way into the wrung 
tuTeiupe. Soon after I had 
taken in her mail that day, 
"her beu rang imperiously. 

She showed me the letter 
— it had the slightly guarded 
tone of all Fk ►run a letters to 
me E wunder ed fcater if he 
was afraid they might be 
intercepted. Then, she put rot 
jhtnngh an examination m 
grilling as the one 1 was 
later to face in regard to bet 



to pack my cases and get out 
the same day, hut she alwuyr 
tool the long view, U was the 
secret of her great suirccss. 
"J shall write to my lawyers," 
she said. "I shall show the 
letter to Florian when he 
comes. He is a free agent t he 
is of age; if this marriage is 
what be desires no one can 
thwart hhsu" 

"You may be surprised/' I 
told her. 

"We shall zee." 

Bui we didn't, because 
before Flurian arrived three 
days later, the Marchess was 
dead. 

L was away from the pal- 
bttti ai ihi- time of rhe- 
tragedy, having gone on an 
errand to the Coeso to match 
up Home tilk. 

It was a glorious afternoon. 
T had settled the Marches* 
En her «^«" in the garden 
close to the bouse, and f 
knew I had plenty rrf time, 
since shops in Rome close at 
noon, and dun "r open again 
until three o'clock. It took me 

yr>mf Hrrif (j> find the right 

tulnr, and it must have been 
almtMt five o'clock when I 
returned. Floriao was due the 
neat day, and when he came 
afl my troubles would dissolve 
like the snow* 

As I approached Use pal- 
azzo I was startled by the 
buzz of voices and the noise 
of feet, I wondered if Finnan 
could have returned early, 
and I almost ran through the 
gate. A man hi uniform stop- 
ped me, 

"Who art you? Mo one it 
allowed in." 

Ta the nurse," I said. 
"What's happened f The Mar- 

r.h^* a , , , 

The Marchesa cannot see 
you, I was told. I was fed into 
a morn that, seemed remark- 
ably full of people and asked 
a ftiifTTade of questions. 



Did f n she demanded, really 
expert Fiorina Id marry mr 
Yea, 1 did. We were ra love 

She disregarded that. How 
four Ha* thit intrigue been in 
force? 

There was no intrigue, ! 
said. 

If that were true, why had 
she been left to discover the 
position in this underhand 
way? 

Because Fieri an wanted to 
see the results of his latest 
enterprise. It would mean he 
had more to offer rn ^ 

She laughed then. "The 
Marehet e has i*>lhing to offer 
top but what I choose to give 
him. Deprived of my business 
interests, be will be aa pom 
asaeierk." 

I expected her to tell me 



/HAT had 
happened was that: the Mar- 
ches* had met with, a remark- 
able accident that might well 
prove fataL As I said, I had 
left her in her wheelchair in 
the gajtLfn of the palazzf*. 
She was a- very energetic 
woman, despite her disability, 
and she Eked to keep every- 
thing under her eyes. In this 
chair she was quits mobile; 
she could take it along the 
nath T by the flower beds and 
through the entrance to the 
kitchen garden. 

Apparently she had gone 
on one of her normal tours of 
inspection, hot when she 
applied the brake, as she ixmst 
do, at the bead of the gentle 
siope leading (o the vegetable 
garden, the brake didn't work. 

Although the incline was 
not steep, the Martchesa. her- 
self was a very heavy woman 
who had put on considerable 
weight since the onset of her 
disease, while the chair itself 
was not light. Once it sorted 
on its desceni r there would 
be no stopping Jt_ 

She bad rrashed into a 
stone fence, the shock had 
jerked her forward, she bad 
struck her bend with sosne 
violence on the stone itadf. 

A gardener had found her. 
A doctor had been sent for — 
the police came later. It was 
the gardener who discovered 
the faulty brake. I said it had 
been in good order the last 

Kith- I taw fo r chair. I had 

established her in her usual 
place. Yes, 1 agreed, it was 
no surprise to toe thai she 
should have moved, she was 
accustomed to propelling her- 
self in the grounds when she 
was alone, I added that I 
should like to see my patient, 
1 had the sight t . . 

The look in the eyes of 
my mierrogaior gave me my 
first hint of the way the wind 
might bEow. No one could see 
the Marchesa, he said, she 
was unctmscioua, and the 
medical opinion was that this 
condition might obtain for 



aunse days. Perhaps, he adder. 
*he will never regain tL. ^fin^ 
would that suit you, rigtwr 
ina ?" 

•♦What a question!" 1 ene<i 
**It couldn't conccivaljly fsiit 
rat She is the only one whr> 
can tell us what happened." 

"We know what happrnri 
wbal we have to learn tl how 
it happened," 

The chair had been handc<3 
over to experts for ilmrmi* 
examination. It must bait 
been thai night, I think, that 
I realised they were going < <■ 
suggest the damage to the 
brake was deliberate. 

Police swarmed in the hail 
when I came out and went up 
to my room. There was an- 
other officer on the tanrfin. _ 
He intimated f had better 
KLiy where I was, unless and 
until I was sent fcr again t y 
the authorities 

M What is happening to thr 
Marchesa ?** f dcmatido: 
lt lfas she been romovrd to ;i 
hospital ?" 

"That is not thought wise 
Special nunes had been sum- 
moned, my iervices would u t. 
be required. 

Ferdita came out of a rocm 
on to the staircase and saw tag 
j lauding there. "Don't Jet net 
loose," she said to the police- 
man as she went by. 

So I iratieed i was bdrg 
kep t a prisoner in my n 
room. Later a tray of fotd 
was brought to me, handed n 
the oificer, and pas&rf 
lhroogh my door, 1 had my 
ciwji suite here, so I had no 
excuse even for veniurir. v 
en to die landing. When la? r 
I asked if there was aj-> 
change in the Marc hex, "i 
Condition,, my only answer 
was a shrug. No one, it a ■■ 
peared, would speak to me. 

The next morning I asked 
whether FJorian had arrivrd 
I was uj|d thai if my preren e 
was required I would be nun- 
moned. Later f received su K 
a iommona, from the man 1 
had Seen before. Another ram 
of quAtinns fell upon me. J[ 
had been db^wcred that tx 
chair had been: willfully (fa n- 
aged. It was absurd, I sa d, 
no one could do such a mine 
without my realising it. 1 
averted It had been in good 
order when I left the pafaWi 

Did 1 then ruggest tliat 
some member of the houac 
hold was respoosdiJe ? It wsf 
quite as probable as thai I 
had had anything to do witb 
it, I retorted hotly. I refund 
to accept the theory that ihc 
damage was deliberate. 
some unforeseeable aeridrnt 
the chair had got out of Cute 
trpl. The MaVchcaa hcrs^ll 
might have exerted ioo 
violent a pressure — she had 
great muscular strength is 
her arms — but I dtLJi'i 
believe that, either, I sim^h 
couidn T t find any -exptanati .d- 

Florian came hack I ni 
night, f heard hi» voter n 
the hall, sprang to my feet 
and went to the door of ntr 
room. The inevitable poh* 
man was on guard, lie tau 
if my presence was required 
1 would be mfornted. 1 v, —nt 
back unpauently to wai: I 
supposed Flonan would t .'- ■ 
to cut a lot of red tape. (* 
subjected to the unsal 'jil 
of questions T before he m*. ^ 
be free to crane to me. 

It was more than an hoof 
before I heard his foot cwi 
the stairs. Once more I spt 
from my chair, stood be Mc 
the door. The feet went p^t 
d*iwn the steps. 

They can't have told 
I am here, 1 thought, ltd 
wrenched the door open. My 
love was disappearing drwn 
the fine marble staircase 1 
called to him, 

"Florian! Fiorian, X W 
here," 

He didn't tuna; he made t>o 
sign that he beard me. Per- 
haps, 1 thought. Tve Uut ih* 
power of ipeech, 1 only r-.-.n* 
\ cried oat. I ran past 
guard to the head of the i f ^ r " 
case. The guard tried to m*- 
pedc me. 

* l It's the Marchese- I 
panted. 
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THE LOOKING GLASS MURDER 



Continued from mm* a* 



Hehrw me a door eloscd. 
Tbe next day I had an 
Bxirstpected water, a lawyer 
jcnt by rlotian la protect 
ury ialt h if ■ He look me 
ih rough my flary unrc ajptm, 
semed am dasrsrisnrd a* 
lW police had ben al my 
aiu*en. He probed Hwt 
n f ply. tboujrX into the utua- 
fno. brtwrrn me ud the 
Umtm I laid he had better 
address hinwif to Flarian, 
T asked once mare why 
I hadn't been allowed lo ire 
hint He said it was in my 
ma interest, that k would 
I— imiai if a rumor pit about 
!ni had been accessories 

"Acre—one - in what?*' 1 
J -nandcd, "Ob, thil is 
miirulum- Hie Marches 
may have mietitrd the idea 
of a jDmafE between mc 
and her remain, but mc would 
L* the firm to assure you 
" Hr gave me such an 

rtdil Lc^kk ^Krtt rhal I paim^H 
"IV ktarchesa cant help 
rnu,"' be wd- "She died tha 
mmnuig wtdumt r een teri ng 



luffkacnt lb- 
j have 

the funeral before the public 
y_ ] ht'JJ d the th>ujl of 
ai rivals, fuuiitepa, vuiues, but 
ranc tame near mc. No 
al course, suggested 1 
should aiieud. 



FUT then, after 
the funeral came the public 
inquiry. I was ilkvwrd out for 
that. aS light, w» compelled 
tn atteniL In a way I was 
glad, for lureiy Fkirian must 
be thcre T ] should see htm at 
]raal, somehow he would 
|dve me reassurance, eiufoin 
hh strature silence uf the pan 
days.. 

He wax there, all right, 
I suppose you could sty ft 
was be who saved rrw 

My appearanre was the 
■ignftt Ear a miri of hisses, 
Outr ourrr I told my story, 
I was prilled and tricked till 
I 1 ■earrrly knew what I said.. 
When at length they let me 
go it was Flavian 1 ! turn. All 
this lime he hadn't attempted 
to catch my eye or send me s 
message. LiXikmt; back, I 
can tee he was as much on 
•rnirrhooJu as L He told 
the ruun it was absurd to 
suppose I had any hand is 
the HarcbesaY uaJo i lun ate 
death, share 1 had no motive, 
The result to me would be 
r-'i-t- hiss of a poshian I had 
tjcrujijcd Jw eighteen months 
aod La which he believed ! 
J-jd been happy and secure. 
Be laughed at the idea of 
ifiy marriage contract be- 
\ tween um„ had never spoken 
1 J 1 ! to the Marchesa he- 
: "UK- he had never enter- 
tained any such nralttn On 
the exsatfary, he {cad his 
rituKi.D'1 prrnniaian to sssV 
ticoore an r ngaar ii Knt ; it 
hid been the JUaxrheaa's 
™h and generally accepted, 
Me ami Prrdita — the names 

rrvEireed like blinding suns 

be and Pcrdita. 

1 didn't for an instant be- 
(*« the story he was lell- 
«f the amiTt- he'd never 
ItKjked at her, no F he was 
"taking rhjf racrifirc fnr me, 
^ J didn't want it. 

1"h* Marchesa had written 
to her lawyer Caaccmtti^ new 
usadjtsntti thai would obtain 
-»"*r tb c wedding, Channel 
*"uld he made in the hmrJe- 
the Marchesa wished 
ihr lawyer to arrange for a 
*>u»JI present to me a* a re 
jvrn for my devoted service. 
* bad spoken more than once 
of wishing to return lo ray 
Jtanvr country. And it was 
JP* Y*w will tale rise to 
BVkM after we're married, 
r< - pleaded- 1 would tike to 
tuy father's country, I 
■^cr thought of it as mine. 



Finally be -made the pewit 
thaL no nurse will risk in- 
juring her p a tien t, she holds 
the bunas of the profcam, 
as well aa her private hrwar „ 
in her H"c was very 

cJoqutfJi; I cooM uudenLaod 
how he was ma s^ceasml in 
his buaaea dcahnex, you 
couki fed the arjmjspfaere _<sf 
the fofrrt lisduenuig. Flcaian 
wesrt on to say that heM had 
no communication with tw 
sence hat reruru, and there 
wit* plenty of evidence to 
utpport thjil. 

My lawyer produced some 
witnesses to speak of my ai- 
tiuurire care for the dearl 
woman. The doctor said be 
had always bad implicit faith 
the Marchesa henelJ had 
always spoken well of mc . - * 
and I suppose it occurred to 
a oumbcr of people that if 
I'd wanted Lo m unlFT my 
tytatiftl there were safer, more 
certain ways. She might have 
been injured but mot killed* 
she might have recovered 
mfficieiitly to bring a charge 
heractf. 

,f Yoti have been very for- 
tmiatfc." my htwyer sakl to 
me 

"A nmrirr of opstuon, 1 ' 1 

told him. 'Wbere do 1 go 
fnrm here?'' 

He told me that the Mar- 



hk biwyers, had made a cer- 
tain prrsvrsiim fbr my f uuiJT, 
Oearry I could not hope 
again to mid -work m ftomr, 
erpmliy clearly my prevnee 
there would be an ernbancaaH 
ment to Floriao and also In 
Pexdita, A shigle ticket to 
LundoD would be ttippiicd to 
me, together with enough 
British and fiaeigu currency 
lo cover my journey, in 
Londun a sum of nxmcy 
woukf be lodged at a t Jundcn 
hank and crndd be damted 
by me nn rrjcxrpt of a letier 
the lawyer w^dd have 

Tw Pt>^4--i tw\ [ could 

fresh start, 

A very generous offer, my 
lawyer mid. In return, I unrat 
rive an assurance that I 
would leave Rome mTincdi- 
aleJy and not return fsr at 
least ten years. 

" Am T not to sec Finnan 
ajgarfl 7™ I inquired. 

He "widened his eyes in 
aztrmuhuienl "To what end, 
u^onrrioa 

"1 should like a final word. 
Remember, I dial) oot he 
1 .limn tip the f iimli^r even few 

ten years. 1 " 

I don't think he approved,, 
hnt he ™aAf the arranjM«n rl 
Finnan looked ~pak ami tc- 
rotrie; bij biwyer was with 
him 

'The Marcbese has to leave 
in a few minutes," said thfj 
man. 

"1 shan't beep him more 
mam a lew nmirm=i ™ I mid 
him 'TrariaiL, I wanted to 
thank you and say bow 
apieved I am to have — have 
iiivufvcrj yon **.,*' 

He shook hi* head. AH the 
frees were damped today. 
^Not you, ScJange.™ 

T thoujdbct that was his 
way of telfing me he knew 1 
had had no ^ ij " t ^ in hhv 
cousin's rt^**** 

He said; "Narurafly, 1 
never believed iU of yotL I 
furpe ill your own country 
happiness awaits you." 

There was nothing mom to 
say, I returned to my room. 
Fluriar, left the pataTvn that 
night. 

Neat day I called a cab 
and was driven to a hair- 
dresser near the Colotma, 
where 1 had never visited 1 
l^sjfl my hair rrstylrd and 
darkened. It had been ihn 
tkinfj about me FLsrian bad 
amnelinses seemed to love best. 
It's fike living gold, he would 
say. When f returned, the 
lawyer, who was to rernam on 
the premarS until my depar- 
ture, cQngcafiihited mc on my 
good sense. 1 packed my 
clothe* and had the trunk 



Kent's admiration for the 
girl's courage was sincere but 
he still hod to convince her 

BUND 
DATE 



By A. M. LIGHTNER 



f W , HE Eirl sumd apart al ihe end of the subway plai- 
* form- Except for the slight suriui* quality of her 
eyca and the heavy dog harness gripped in rane hand,, 
there seCTOrd nothing nmisual abcml her 

£ent Vnlne) mentally applaiided the islratglii, slim 
figure^ the csjurar|eijua stance of this grrl who made licr 
way abemt the city in darkness, As he apprctichrd, her 
dog, a beaufirul shephrrd, saw him and wrrgpleff in 
rr-r q^nition 

The girl spoke: "Hello, KcnL, is thai you? I knew 
a friend wa* coiumj; from the way Hilda wai vibrating. 1 ' 

"I gute-l nothing escapes you, Elizabfth, This is luck 
meeting you_ Mitid if 1 ride home wilh you? >y 

It was not unusual for Kent to meet Elizabeth on 
the way to work, for their monrrnj; hours coincided- 
Going home t*as another nrattcx, He of ten worked over- 
lime, and he knew the blind ^rrl was released early to 
escape the nidi. Now his hopes rose with the thought 
of o^ixic this opportuniry to advance ihcir Frrendship. 

The iram roared into the station arid Kent took, her 
arm to guide her through the door. He handed her 
into a m-viT .»nd i;lynri'd to qee \\ the dog was all right. 

Pushing his bulk inlu the crowd io aa lo protect the 
girl and dog, he amwdercd how best to begin. Hut 
what could he jsy? Htrw could she know? He looked 
honesty dependable, but that could mean nouaing lo her. 

As he reached up to get a better grip cm the overhead 
bar, hi j eye caught the words on an advert Lting placard. 
**Sladium Ckmccrts . . . Go Subway! 71 Elizabeth had 
once told hint she liked music. 

"'Hey, JVe got a great idea T He ben I toward her to 
make himself heard. +, ll says up there that the Stadium 
lamcerts have jaarted. Why dou r we just keep on going? 
Do yrui dunk we'd get in?" 

"Ves,** she saidL Tf we get there early enottgh t before 
the line forms. But I didn't know you liked inusac." 

"dazy about iL Much as I know. You'll have to 
teach mc tiiurr. Would you really go? Right now — 
iunighi?" 

"I don't see why not. It's a very good program." 

She knew all about it. She really wanted to go. f^he 
assnred hint that the dog would be no problem} that 
Hilda behaved beautifully in all drcnmslauces. When 
more people got ouL, Kent sat down hesadc her and pre- 
pared far the trip tn the top of the Island. They could 
have dxnraer near the subway exm 

They bad to settle fot what Kent called a jninr. But 
there was a secluded booth and the food was not liad. 

Kent watched with interest bow the girl handled her 
knife and fork, Inere was jrrst tlw ^igfetest touching of 
the plate and food to ascerxqin where wery thing was. 
little by tittle he adjusted the conversation with a per- 
son who did wit look directly at him, who listened 
rather than watched for his reacttuiLS. 

Tactfully, Kent strove to keep the conversation away 
from her handicap, but the giri brought it up herself. 

"I'm nol always so ladylike^ jnV said in reply to 
some casual remark. *Tm glad you weren't around last 
^Monday. Fd be ashamed to have you hear tlie language 
1 used then." 

"How was that?" asked Ken! in surnrise. 

"It was much more crowded than usual. I should 
never have boarded that train. Inn I was late and there 
was no one tn tell me. Later, more people than ever got 
on. They pushed and shoved, and somehow I got 
separated from Hilda/' 

"Did yon let go al her?** 

**1 had to. It was ihat or choke her to death. She 
was being walked on as it was." 
"Bui what did you dn?" 

U T inld them all what I thoughL I used words 1 
didn'i even lfaink I knew/* 

Her hand reached out for his like n covert ode glance. 
"Nnw you're mocked, I'm afraid. Bui if you knew wliat 
its like to late casntact ... in be ieft aH alone with 




nothing to hold on to, nothing to show you the wayl 
And not knciwing what was happymiug ID Htlrla!" 

M J can well imagine! JIow : d you gel her back?" 

'"'I "hey must have been stunned. To have a person 
that looks like me talk like that! Some rimes it's just as 
well 1 can't see what people arc thinking, But they knew 
what I thought! Thry got her back to nie."' 

Yes, when you put it thai plainly, Kent mused. But 
could he ever know what she thought of hini? Now 
more than ever he reaused ihfs girl was cvr^ihing he 
bad imagmed from their fits! meeting. 

'1 n«e corisiueratimis kept y tsattsistt throngh lus head 
throughout ^ br cdO c en and the trip back in thy sub- 
way. At 55th Street they got off to change trains. As 
they stood on the almost descried platform he noticed 
a pair of young toughs come swaggering down the 
stairs. They banged against the liner rjm t brrsdnttt at 
the r hitter it made. Then they sauntered past the bench 
where a girl was sitting, knocking her hat forward over 
her eyes. The girl scrcarticd, and one of the hoodlums 
leaned forward and said something to her. She screamed 
again. 

"Esxnse mc," Kent said ^Wait right here. That ghTs 
tn 1 rouble." 

"Waill" said Elizabeth. "Be careful. Such people are; 
dangerous," 

"Only a girl and a couple of kids,* 5 he said. "Stay brie 
wilh ihr dog." 

As he approached the hoodlums he saw they were 
older than he had first judged. They whirled ^o face 
him, and one of lb cm flashed a knife. 

"Leave the girl id one," he began, 

Bui she screajttcd again. "A knife! .Look mitt He's 
got a knifet Police!" 

He was aware of the girl rn ruling for the srjajjs, and 
he tried to remember what he'd beard about protect- 
ing yourseir in such circumstances. He threw up his 
hand;; before his face, at the same time kicking out 
with his feet. And then a rhaigmg force hit the hood- 
Sums from behind, An three of diem w ere ban led over 
under the impact of Hilda's onslaught, 

"It's a dogl" yelJed one of his attackers srramblmg 
to liis feeL ^Where'd ii ccane Irorn?" 

The knife barely grazed Kent's arm before it was 
knocked from the man's hand, and then both ruffians 
were nmuing for the exit — and into the arms of the 
police. 

"1*01 all right," Kent insisted as a policeman helped 
him op. "Jim take ihe dog back to the lady there. She 
can 1 ! get along without iL 

"Seems like yon can't get along without it, either " 
said the polireman. ''Ill get a doctor fnr that cut" 

Kent began to protest that he didn't nerd a doctor. All 
be wanted was a chance to take his girl home. Quite 
against his will, be found himself in an ambulance, with 
Ef^bclli and Hilda crowded in beside him. 

M Or ennrse, I had to In die dog loose," EJbstbeth 
was trllmg the doctor "When a friend of mine's being 
attacked . . . if 

At last Kent relaxed , savoring fcts warm happiness 
and easdiation. Even without her hand nestled confi- 
dently in his, he would have known mat only for a very 
sTjercal friend would Elizabeth have relinquished her one 
light in a dark world. 

(Cbfrvrigli!) 
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Child's teoset. 



Graceful va$e. 



• Our expert, Mr. Stanley 
Lipscombe, answers readers' 
queries about- their antiques. 



"^OLLD you gwe me any information on 
this child's teasvt (above)? Tlw sugar 
bvnl> jug, and saucers hate no markings* n«f 
tht cups and teapots are marked *l'J40/ 
0J42W; the plalrs, 13/4244.' It h a 

letting for *tr." — Mrs, A. Lawrence, Rig. 
gendcti, Qtd. 

'I'liT nitun mels, deigned porcelain - t l 1 1 < I " k 
leaser was amdt in Stiiffonjsbiir {hiring tbc 
last tpiartrr of the l%h crauin, but, ol 
course, predates IB5H. 

★ * * 

''"J 1 ///! cntlose.d pictures show one. each *>/ 
pairs of van's. Could you tell me 
something about ihe.m?" — ** Vases" 
Oamaru f N.Z. 

We brNimiful yjj#e; decorated whH \\ j>;im L ' 
of flovv**n panned tti 9 n:imr;i] isrir- imirinr-r 
flop right; W1W made about I1M5 U) I Mil. 
Tht Rrx-kirrgharn port Hairt works made vm- 
vj 1 1 1 j Li r v.im's ijni ^itliruiT a personal inspec- 
tion any aiirihution must be of ;t iorij centra I 
namce. Coalport examples arc kn^wn ,mr! 
similar one* were made in Frame. 

The other vaAf nfi! illini r.Urd ! i,s about MJ 
years old. t lannoU from the photugniph, 
AlCfibtltt ir. i'.' -i particular potkT. 

* * * 
jyON'T be surprised to gift a request a// 

*A* tfi^y /row fAtr U.S^A, (fan you, 
from the picture (ahaur, right), help mr 
with information about my chairs which wrtr 
bought and rcupfvtUtrred in Australia? 
Under the chain are tin plates marked 
Cooper and Holt. Ma-nufuiturm, ,5/ Hun* 
hill Row, London/'— Mrs, H. Mauk, Sacra- 
men to, Culif USA. 

These well-ctrtijui ui uid chairs, of walnut, 
were made about I860 io 3 890 in the late- 
YicloriBn era* 

ir * * 
"{*AN you give me the opproximutr agp 
4tf- aw antiffjie three-cornered cheese 
dish, ltt\in. by 5in., the base of which 
u plain chxna hut the cover a deep chocolate 
background with large gold patterns of 
foliage and fruit? On each side there « 
a landscape scene with a tall steeple in the 
distance. On the back three is a branch 






% Victorian-era chair. 

of a tree, tilth fruit, and two circles. In the 
targfir ctrde thrre is a sea scene with twn 
\hipi under full sail. On the top of the 
cover is a gold knob which look* srtntewhai 
ttk*' an animal's head. fnStde the caver 
there is a coal of arms with 'Dteu et Mon 
Droit/ and hi math this 'By Royed letters 
Patent, Charles Harlow, X Smith field Wart. 
Mauley, Staff Mrs. tf. Burk? r litnanrut. 
I'if. 

Van i cJimsc dish %vq<. nude by Charley 
Barlow, of Hsnley, chuing thv l-8H[Js. Tfn- 
I'M r hi uj.tr method or jjrnam^nring ware^ 
.mt 1 1 bright and dcatl gold dfcffty « referred 
to in a patent taken nut in October, 1882. by 
U, Bat low. 

# * ir 

f J HAVE a pretty, oval-shaped Spotie 
dish with iiold on the scalloped edge 
ami tittle posiey of flowers, On the back it 
Aai \Spade, Feldspar,' then 4 VPOrd parting 
urith what looks like 'Pot . , / Underneath 
tj the number 3ftftX. ft is pari of an old 
iHrmrr srrvrrr. Could you ptcare give me 
some idea what age it might be?" — Mrs. 
B McKenztc, Port Kenny , ,S^4. 

Your Spodr dirth. whit h is marked under • 
ntiUh ' Spurtlr, Feldspar, Porcelain ' fappar* 
entty indistinct ) was made brnveen ER 15 flnrl 
1R27. 



Ou r Tronsfer 

CIRCUS ELEPHANTS 
make bright, cheery motifs 
for children's clothes, 
pfaxe mars, or nursery 
curtoms They arc very 
easy to apply and ore com- 
pletely washable. Circus 
design* are from Embroi- 
dery Transfer No. 1. Order 
from our Needlework 
Dept., Bex 4060, G-F,0., 
Sydney. Price: 15c plus 
5c extra for postage. 
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forwarded by train to a Ixm- 
don station. Take care of your 
rreeipt, the lawyer nid. It 
Li your passport to vour new 
litf. 

Indeed, between them Dor- 
ian and the lawyer had 
Covered every r<mriji|6!cncy 
except Ihr oni* they could not 
pottihly have foreseen . . . 

Someone apokc urgently in 
my c**, a hand touched my 
elbow. It ivaj my waiter trll- 
in? me thai my coach wtu 
nbjiJl to depart for the air- 
port. I matched up my smaJI 
V4ue and pouch bag .imi 
liurrird between the tahlca. 
Thr two Indian macaws had 
vanished; they werr already 
on board. When we reached 
the airport we learned tbai 
owing to the vagaries of the 
weather, our through flight t« 
London had been cancelled, 
we would touch down at 
Bordeaux, where we would 
take up a number of paracn- 

There was a lot of loud 
chatter and complaint, to 
which no one paid any heed, 
ft made no difference to me. 
T felt Jike someone existing 
in a void. 



J. TOOK a 
Beat near the front, feeling 
that thii way fewer people 
would have to nasi me, which 
would reduce the likelihood of 
my being recognised. Hie 
plane was about two thirds 
full - — some supenttitiouf 
pasjsmjrert had cancelled their 
journey. prefcrrbiK to wait for 
better weather. 1 had a seat 
beiide a window t but over- 
looking a wing. My Italian 
pair were flittihR just behind 
me. They were still talking 
nineteen to the dorcn and 
after a little I heard the name 
of PoilL, 

"Et was the daughter, I 
daretayp* 1 laid on« r ,l It' is 
ftnrnvn she intended to catch 
her cousin, and this wai her 
opportunity. Once the nurue 
will out of the way — she was 
in the houHe r yes? There were 
i^o witnuM," 

"It Is rrft wonder ihey did 
not wish to press, the prosecu- 
tion.'* said the other, "But — 
what a Borgia — her own 
mother." 

h wai a solution I could 
not ignore. There would lie 
no servants about at that time 
<>f day. Perdita had only to 
offer to wheel her mother 
into the herb garden*- let go 
of the handlei of the chair 
and quite a small push would 
send her flying . . , 

"No" I said aloud, but I 
ktjrw I wmild never be able 
wholly to obliterate that 
vision from my mind. I re- 
mrmbcred what she had once 
dime to a dog who had dlv 

T turned to the window 
again, w r seemed to be Hying 
through murky cot (on- woo I 
until we touched down at 
Bordeaux. Nearly all the pat- 
rengers left the plane. I de- 
cided to buv some custom- 
free bmndy and have some 
more coffee. 

I found I cniildn't face the 
possibility of being recognised 
tn the cafe, so when t had 
bought my brandy I went out 
and found a row of chain 
facing ou to the airstrip, and 
here 1 sat down Ut wail. The 
plane louked Uke a great 
nilvrr bird stretrhing it* wings 
In the sun which hail »ud- 
dtnly rolled away the clouds, 

' ^oulu yott be British?" 
Bjiid a voire In my ear in an 
su ecnt 1 didn*t recognise. 

I liNoked up in instant sus- 
pic ion to find a kitI of my 
own age and gay and full of 
a kind of tcrene joy. 

" I heard you ask for 
brandy/' the girl explained 
"No sense being solitary un- 
less you have to," she went 
on. 

It occurred to me she might 
be from some newspaper. 

"This is my ft rat time out," 
site told me. "T'm from Aus- 
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I saw her look amunii, 
then she lifted her hand ftnd 
waved in a gay little gesture 
"My Briton of the bar," Ji> 
explained, 

"Don't worry about Mir 
coffee," I told her r , "The 
stewardess will have her han li 
full" 

Thr nervous wom*n behind 
me called out, "I'm going m 
be sick, I know I'm going ro 
be lick. Arthur, 1 want to 
down" 

Two or three peopV 
laughed heart leisly. othrn 
were impatient. ,H I told you i{ 
was dangerous in t h 1 1 
weather," the vnice whirnl 
on. "The forecast . , 

The air-hfFSte*s appearnj, 
looking as coof as a painting 
"Drink this" I heard her say, 
though i couldn't see what 
was being offered. "We're iq 
rut air pocket, it makes 
plane a little unsteady* but 
there's nothing to wciry 
abouL" 

She was a good lingu. i, 
that girl. When she had to 
make an announcement, M 
rhe did not long after, ihr 
made it first in Italian, th n 
in French, then in Ensdiih, 
Another voice, this time a 
English as roast beef, rjj- 
served heartily, ^lt h s what I \t 
always said, if we were me.-.n? 
to fiy we'd be given wings. " 

A few people laughed, but 
the woman at the back hep an 
to scream Vou could 
panic spreading. Julie Taylor 
put out her hand and (tmcj .: 
my arm. 

"It's going to be a) I righv ' 
flhe said. "I'm wearing 
mascot — look! 1 * 

She pushed \jp the sleeve H 
her coat and showed it to me, 
II was a bracelet made d 
copper, shaped luke a snakf, 
with small turquoise eyes. 

"It belonged to Aim 
Marly," she said. "\it 
wouldn't walk the length d 
the garden without it, W-ir 
that and you'll never came la 
harm, she told me." 

"lucre was a sudden tern6c 
lurilj aud dien a crasti, u 
tjjougb a traytul of china r=*d 
faUen uver. it was HO langE? 
possible to pretend evej-ytbiaj 
was going smootnjy. i ne^ra 
a quick crackle as one or ^r- 
paper uags were opened. Tte 
3Lewardfi3s weal to a man (it- 
ting nearby and asked him 11 
bed mind putting out iiu 
pipe, the fumes were up ci- 
ting one of the lady pasicfr 
Bcrs. 

lie made rather a fuss ab.iul 
people who became airndi 
shouldn't travel by air, he 
said. Why do liiey do it? 

The loud, accented voic< ot 
the man who'd talked abicl 
having wings boomed out 
ogrJn. "People who hai>n'i 
Pny consideration shouldn'i |EI 
on breathings" be remaricti, 
"but they do." 

Julie laughed, and tlte i .an 
put his pipe out. 

''He's an old sweet :<\ M 
Julie told me. "We. got talk* 
ing while we waited. Td 
ynu. one of rny cards, he told 
me, only they're a bit in short 
supply just now, and I can u< 
you're one of the ones ihji"ll 
iirvcr need it." She smiled "I 
lotd him about my bracelrt. 
and he said 1 suppose thafl 
what they call a lymbol, t»ot 
that I go for this high-toned 
talk mysctf . ' 

I thought I knew what Kr 
meant. Julie gave out the tuotl 
extraordinar> 4 sense d 
security, as though what^jt 
happened she could never be 
nu>ru31y wounded in her*iH, 
as most people are . I» 
uulsivelv 1 put my hand " , * rr 
ners. 

"You* re my msttni" 1 tctf 
her. 

In a flash she had reim ^i 
the make fn:»m her wrist, and 
clipped it on to mine. 

*'Now you'll be nit,'* ^ 
s;t id 

"But you— I can't take yotf f 
tuck." 1 \ protested. 

"J reckon you could *So 
with a bit/* she said. **You^ 
had trouble— bad — hat-rn'i 
you?" 

To page 49 
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iraJiaj but you probably 
guessed that, they say we 
give ourselves away every 
time we open nur mouths, 
Going to London?" 
] said yes 

"They say it s a great city. 
Arc your people there f n 

I said I'd been working 
abroad for some years, my 
people w-rve all dead. 

Iter hand, warm, confiding, 
touched mine. "I knnw. Gives 
you a funny feeling, doesn't 
it? Even if they were old 
and vou knew they couldn't 
Lwit, it doesn't seem to make 
all that difference/' 

Over the microphone pas- 
sengers were asked to take 
their seats for the flight to 
London. We walked together 
to the plane The girl, who 
said her name wai Julie Tay- 
lor, stayed at my side I saw 
with relief that the two 
macaws had remained behind 
at Bordeaux. 

She had been a school- 
teacher back home, Julie con- 
fided, living with Aunt 
Marty, just the two of them. 
Like me. she had been an 
orphan lor yi-an. Aunt Marty 
had died a few months he- 
fure T leaving her a little 
legacy. 

"See the world while you 
can, she always advised me, 
it doesn't pay to put things 
off. She'd always meant to 
travel herself, but she kept 
putting it off. And it's not," 
Julie wound up, "as if I had 
anyone but myself to considei 
now." 

I told her my name; 1 said 
I'd tjeen working in Rome, 
ft didn't mean a thing to her. 

"I mean to see Rome on 
my way back,** Julie said, 
"but 1 reckoned I'd itart with 
England. Our plane sprang 
a teak tnf something, anyway, 
we had to come down at 
Bordeaux. There's always a 
meaning in every lunik, Aunt 
Marty says- M^ybe it was 
meant for you and me to 
meet," 

While we were talking the 
plane had carried us away 
from the sun and we were 
once more back in a world ol 
cloud. What could be seen 
beyond the window, which 
wasn't much, was dark and 
menacing. A woman a few 
seats away was starting to 
panic. 

1 can't see a thing, 
Arthur," she declared. "How 
can the pilot T . . V* 

"They have radar, dear" 
Arthur said. 

"I guess they're British, 
too,'" Julie confided "They 
were in the bar. There was 
another Britisher there, on his 
wn. I talked to him for a 
bit; to hear the w.iy he went 
on youU think Ixmdnn was 
thjr ^ aie 'jf niL "* r> " 

"It's naiural to think that 
aSout yuiir nwn city," 1 sug- 
gested, Remembering my lt>vc 
for Rome and the conditions 
r>f rny exile. I drew a long 
sighing breath. 

"Nervous?" asked Julie in 
gentle tones. "1 guess the pilot 
knows his job." 

I stared out of the port- 
hole. Now the cirrus cloud 
was all around us, 1 knew we 
must he flying utterly blind. 

"Tm cold." I conceded. 

"Maybe we could get you 
some Coffee," 
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I muttered sorxM-ihing. 
■Miybe iw of the**, days 
reel you can talk about 
i ihe laid. "It's a help 

»nil1f llfflH,' 1 

Then (he lights in front ©J 
1t> lUshcd on. Wc were ptung- 
,it, morr wildly than ever. 
Pircr* <J hand luggage started 
iu fat" all around us; thr 
.:: At the back cet up a 
,irjdy scream. 

■We're suing to be killed, 
; .1 us/' shr declared 
FEcase fasten your safety- 
iaid ihe hostess, walk- 
•a thr aisle, prim and 
a! i ruffled. w I'm going to have 
a won! with the pilot In the 
ii.iD**, pLea&e dou't pann', 
\y makes thin in more 
.1 1 r nil for rvrrynnc.™ 

-he came hack with the 
I jMiund pdot, who proceeded to 
ijdrctt us, also in three lan- 
r*iajre*. Thu time h - " spoke 
English first. 

Ladies and Gentlemen," 
wud, "I'm surry about this 
iv. but if* due to weather 
, -idinoiti over which we've 
hi control We've struck a 
ipot of hodtrr and it appeal* 
ii't nnt possihle lo land at thr 
London Airport, so the pilut 
i- Irving lo locale another 
iinurip whrre We can gel the 
*oid to come down. Tot 
alfaid thul If making tit a hit 
lair, ind I'm very sorry, It] ft 
rather n".iriy outside, so if 
there ft njryonr who hasnt 
fattened a safety-belt I sug- 
thii u Mir time to repair 
in inn flat believe me, 
thene't nothing to worry 

iboUL." 

Hr repeated, this in Italian 
and in French. However, 
-•.rthur'i wifr was begins all 
had ever heard about 
British phlegm by dissolving 
raUf * at uf hysteric*. The 
ur-hostess asked coolly if 
dserr happened m be a d<*- 
c^r on board- Miraculously 
there was- 

*Tou don't want rot to 
knock you out, 1 suppose?" 
tie said. But she was past car- 
ing, "I told my husband — 
1 don't want to fly, I said — 
this absurd meeting of yours 
if you're so important 
they can hold it up, can't 
___ ji« 

I suppose the doctor gave 
<rr an injection, hrrunse she 
iiieted suddenly, stopped iu 
Jd-icrcam as it we;re. Julie** 
was still aa. nunc, while 

VI* t t',R»3 

Now the only noise we 
inn H bear was tlte grinding 
of the engines; outside, the 
wind seemed to he rushing 
past like a horironlal torrent, 
rjrknest had coma down ind 
m i>lhered the world. Thru 
the noise afirned, quietening, 
uvd the plane dropped a little, 
fresh voice behind mc said, 
thal'l nitr. One ol the en- 
■t'nn cut out." 

The machine was limping 
mm For the First time it 
pceorred to me we might all 
1a cfuomed Perhaps I shivered 
t die though), because Julie** 
: r ln aiy car laid, "You re 
bound to be all right, you 
have your mascot." 

i hisur were the last words 
.ud heinrc wr crashed — 
aiI die lights wrnt out, for an 
ittttant w r seemed to have 
he noise of a collapsing world 
n aur ears. Then it died and 
the hand that had been hold- 
t"»S mme went away, but it 
i&lai matter, because this 
*u the end of the world 



I riprned my eyes to find 
• ICB in a narrow bed with 
ifhjt looked like thin sheets 
<* metal all around me. I 
bim( have spoken or eri«J 
twt, Iwranic one of ihr walls 
™* rolled hnt k and a woman 
lr! 1 white uniform and cap 
Mr* mi itood beside mr. 
"I rnund at Lau, liave 
til get Si»ter T " she udd, 
<n d disappeared. 

Swter carne and look the 
pUre htaide the bed, "Wc'« 
™yn wailing two weeks For 
h'» day," she said. It didn t 
■>Mfce (mic. | t „„„ OT | V A 

t time ihve Td been if* a 



pbnr with Julir bessdr me, 
"Wlien you feel up to it we'd 
tike to aik you some ques- 
tions," she went nti, "bul nn 
ones going to hustle you, 
Ordy if there'; anyone you'd 
like «cnt f ox » 4 

''"Diere ian't anyone," I 
said. I hadn't got the siti^ 
ation fully in focus yet- "This 
is a hospital, isn't h?" 1 said. 
11 What happened tn the 
plane?" 

"It came down," said Sis- 
ter briefly. "You were hurt, 
but you r rc doin# nicely 
now." 

"My head" 1 luld hrr. '^It 
frrli vrry Grange." 

'That was (me of the 
thing! that wai injured in 
thr rrn-ih,' 1 slie toid DJf. 
'"Duii'l try to force your- 
self, it'll come back in dur 
Ctloisftt Nature's never in a 
hurry. " 

Someone else, a man, 
came around the side of the 
screen. "So youVe derided 
to come hark 10 us, Julie." 
he retuarked- "That's good. 
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bed, 1 was afraid I might 
be going to fall ur float away. 

*"Vou can captain better 
when you've had a bit of a. 
sleep," Sister promised. 

"No srnw fooling yfmr- 
srltV said the doctor 
robustly. "It was a Iri^hiful 
thing, hut this is a world in 
which frightful things hap- 
pen. There were only three 
surviving ■ , ." 

*Thr two old women/" I 
began, before ] remembered 
they'd stayed at Hordeauit. 

''Both the others were 
men. Thai's enough for to- 
day. You've been a very 
sick girl, but just remember 
you've Hiirtrd lo get better, 
flanc: 00 lo that. HI be see- 
ing you," 

And he was gone. A nurse 
brought me something tu 
drink. 1 didn't know if it wai 
u sleeping draught, but Mum 
afterward the clouds rame 
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TJp to now we've been dning 
all the work, oow you'll lie . 
able to lend us a hand." 

1 was feeling rather fog- 
ged, but something he'd said 
jarred. I couldn't place it. 
I looked down at my bare 
wrrsL, and I held it wrth the 
fingeTS of the other hand, 
'ilicre should have been 
something . . , 

"You're thinking uf your 
bracelet," said Sister St 
once. "lt T s all right, it* it quite 
safe W c had to take it off, 
of course, but you shall have 
it bark later. It was lucky 
really that you were wearing 
it, it helped us to identify 
you." 

f realised what had been 
wrong with the doctor's 
speech, "No r " I said pain- 
fully. "Julie Taylor . 

"Thafs right. Luckily 
there win someone on board 
who remembered your wear- 
ing it." 

I was fighting fume mys- 
terious obstruction in my 
throat Sister's words secmerl 
to come across in slow 
motion, and my reactions 
followed suit 

"The girl silting next to 
mr," I enunciated with 
extreme care. "She's the 
one.* 1 

Doctor and Sister ex- 
changed glances. Then the 
doctor said, "Listen, Julie, 
whenever you hear this it's 
bound lo be a shock, ynu 
may as well take it first as 
last I'm afraid your friend 
was killed when the plane 
trashed, together with a 
number of others. It was a 
miracle, really, you got out 
alive." 

"Not a miracle,"* I insured. 
"The mascm.** 

"Mascot? Oh, you mean 
thr brarrlet Well, perhaps.*' 
I rould see ihey were going 
to humor mc. 

"You don't understand " I 
knew this was my final 
cfTori, for the moment at 
{east. The picture was be. 
ginning to clot again. I 
bung on to the side of I he 



down again. i thought, 1 
can't argue any more now, 
and, anyway, the doctor's 
gone. Tn^rrc's plenty of tinie. 
If Julie's dead 1 do her 

any harm just using her name 
for h few days. She had nu 
people, she'd lold me thai 

1 don't know if it was the 
neat day or the day after that 
they dink the screens away 
and J saw 1 was in a ward 
full f>f people "You've had a 
world to yourself lung 
rnough," Sister said. "You're 
OUT star patient, Julie, every - 
one?* interested m you 37 

I runs l fiavc Hinc lied at that, 
becatfse she said, reassuringly, 
' It's all right, no onr's going 
lo eat you. We're very proud 
of you." 

Latex one of the walking 
patienti came and sat on ihe 
lied. "You gave ut ever inch 
a nasty feeling, dear" she. 
said, "expecting you to peg 
out_ How are you feeling 
now? No visitors yet, 1 sup- 
Ijosr. But pcoplr have hren 
calling lo ask after you evei 
since they brought you ba "* 

"I don't know anyone," I 
said 

She gave mc an enormous 
wink. "More people know 
Tom Fool than Tom Fool 
knows. There was a piece in 
the paper about you, f'll sturw 
you." She pattered off to her 
tocker and came back with 
a newspaper rutting. 'Til 
read it, shall I ? + Julir Taylor, 
one of the three survivors uf 
the Phoenix plaor thai 
crashed in thick fug on Wrd- 
nevdav night, is still Iviro* 11 n- 
ronsriuui in K i n g ■ w e II 
General Hufpital with virrc 
head and other injuries. Mi:s 
Taylor ym making her firrt 
iijurney from Australia m 
Knctland. She was erne of three 
passengers thrown clear of 
tne burning wretkagc , , .' " 

"I dnn'r want to hear any 
more," 1 said. I couldn't en- 
dure ihe thought of thqt 
bright spiril consunHxl in ihr 
flames. 

"Well, I was only trllinw 
ynu." The voire sounded 
ofTrodrd 



Here was my chance to say : 
It's ail a mistake, I'm not 
Julie Taylor, but at that in- 
stant a nurse came bostling 
up. 

"What's going on here?" 
ihr deinandrd "Mm Ettpuut, 
what's the paper T" She 
snatched it out of the woman' m 
hand. 

' : 1 thiMighl ihe'd want lo 
know ," explained Mrs. BSotllU 
in an ingratiating whine. "It's 
not every day you get youi 
pit lure in the paperi." 

I suppose that was my hnt 
real rhunee lo put matters 
siraight t but 1 told myself that 
this nurse was :i stranger to 
mi.-. E Wanted to eJc plain to 
Sister or possibly the doc lor, 
and thcrr'd be plenty of Lime 
1 see now that at the luark 
of my mind was the thought 
that (icrhaps I could skip the 
explanations a I t o g e th e r, 
though I'd havr been shocked 
to know it at the time. 

I'd realised that Sulange 
Peters wjis officially dead and 
buried in a mass funeral, [t 
was even possible that uewi 
cl die mash bad been received 
in Rcrnc, doubtle?! with relief. 
Chiming intt» die ttp?n nw 
would mean more trouble Ua 
Floriiin — and all the ennfurion 
about the money m thr ha Elk 
ami the bnx ol clothes at the 
railway station. I mulled the 
>iii nation over this way and 
that until, when Sistej ap- 
peared carrying the snake 
bracelet, I was io * positive 
fever. 

"What's all this?" drsrian- 
ded Sister, gimlet - eyed. 
^Wtiat's upset you, Julie? 
Look, I've Irmughl ynli yrmr 

mascot, Y*ou muni have had 
it a lung ihzir.™ 

"I've been ihinking/ 1 I 
said, ruaking a final effort 
"That other girl — Solan ge 
Pelen — M 

"She told yuu her name, 
did *hr? H'm. I wonder if she 
told you her history. 1 hadn't 
meant lo Otthzus this with you, 
Julie, but r can see yon'rr 
f "etring all worked up AJow 
we know her story. She was 
coming lo a country where 
she had no friends, coming 



"Prrhaps not t T ' ihe doctor 
agreed, "She was ncrvcr lAl't 
cially charged was she? Still, 
whichever way il was. it'j not 
important anv more, not to 
you, anyhow. Her life's over, 
poor Ihing, yours lies ahejd. 
You owe it lo yourself as well 
ait to the rest of us to make 
the inoit of it, ' 

t reminded myself I hat I 
was probably going lo l>e 
questioned later by ihe police 
01 whoever wax conducting 
the inquiry into tin: <■ rash. 1 
could tell ihcin. 

Actually, as it turned out, 
] was hardly questioned at 
all. Of t In- three -dunivora, I 
had sustained die worst in- 
juries, and one 'if tlir other 
two had given a clear account, 
it- far as anything rould hr. 
dear, of what happened, Thr 
disaster hadn't been due lo the 
failure tvf one of the engioe.**: 
the mad in] r liad hit a tree 
while the pilot tvai trying tc, 
enrnc down, and had broken 
apart. There was no one to 
blame , just sympathy for die 
bereaved; die matter was 
elogcd. 

Sistcr had brought mc the 
dead girl's bag, a big olive- 
Rteen ail air that I had last 
seen on juJie's lap, I took out 
ihe Ausirjlian passtMirr, in- 
ipccted the pb<Jlograph. I uw 

lrirl not unlikr mc though 
?ecittg us together no one 
Ctttl*kl llavr doubted who?e this 
was. For the first time 1 won- 
dered how far my injuries 
might have changed my ap- 
pearance I hunled through 
llie bag for a compact, bul 
there was none. The Sister 
would have removed that, ol 
course, and there was only 
cne rejiFon. The bums Td 
Buffered must have disfigured 
mc. 

**1 had a compart/' I told 
the nurse when she camr 
around. "It seems to have 
vanished." 

'TU speak to Sister," thr 
nunsc said- 
After she'd gone I 
ruanuncd the hand hag. 1 
diought it might contain some 
dues to jolie Taylor's past. 
But there were none- Only a 
few snapshot in an envelope 
- - some of an ehierly woman 
with the wrmk Aunt Marty 
on the bach, one of a cat 
labelled Sam, two or three of 
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under a cloud, she'd have 
faced a very bard future — I 
dentt mran that reconcile* one 
tn what happened, of tourse T 

but . . 

"She didn't do it," I said. 
"KiU the Marches*,, 1 mean." 

"She seem* 10 have been 
very confiding, Well, perhaps 
she didn't, ami in any case it** 
not for us to judge. But that 
sort of accusation is very hard 
to live down, You go on think- 
ing she was innocent — poor 
rirl. she needed tome friends " 
She added, briskly, "Here's 
EXsfitor "' 

"How are you thu morn- 
ing r"" the doctor said. 

Sister answered. "She's wnr- 
ried about, thai girl who 
shared her seal on the plane." 

'""shr didn't do it," 1 re- 
pent rd 



a house, the house where 
Jolie had lived, I supturtc 

There: was a wallet contain- 
ing Australian banknotes 
which could he cashed in 
England and a hook of lei ten 
of credit. 1 didn't bother to 
count lbrm\ J knew I could 
never cash fbem. The Austra- 
lian noTes I'd use, I bad to 
have some currency and I 
couldn't touch the allowance 
made to me by Pierian, any 
more than 1 could collect my 
clothes. 

As soon aa 1 was well 
enough [ must look for a job 
— not 01 mine, because Fd be 
ashed about training and 
diplomas, and those lielonged 
lo Sobngc Peters. Julie had 
been a schoolteacher, but I 
hadn't any references there, 
either. Then- must be some- 



thing I could do. 1 could hnd 
out when I was able to leave 
the hospital. 

Soon after thai 1 left the 
bospilal for the Godsmcre 
tilinir to have my face 
patched up. Here there were 
rases so much worse than 
mine, I felt ashamed of even 
a grain d icll-pity. Though 
the treatment v>as painful and 
lomrtimes Irigbirnnig, in a 
sriiie 1 was glad, because it 
gave me a breathing space, a 
rtianre tn glow into Julir 

Taylat 

Ihe fact dial rvecy-one here 
took toy identity for grained 
was a herp t of course, and by 
the time I left — J was there 
a lit He morr dun two mouth* 
— I really did feel f was 
Julie Solange. |«ior girl, had 
died and was best forgotten, 
and with her went all the 
tragedy and heartbreak of 
Rcime. There was a good lib- 
rary at the clinic and 1 tpent 
a lot nf lime reading up about 
Australia, particularlv ihe dis- 
trict where Julir bad conic 
from. It didn'i seem to mc 
particularly wronR to take bei 
name, it was no use to ber 
any more, and you only had 
to meet her once lo realise 
she'd ^ive you anything she 
had. even her life if it carne 
tn that 

I had one piece of unex- 
pected good fortune, ft ap- 
peared that ( |ube had taken 
out an accident insurance 
policy and die. company hon- 
ored this once they'd satisfied 
themselves I was the true 
beneficiary. It's odd how ibr 
mind works, I didn'i feel dis- 
honest taking that. The 
money was very welcome. I 
knew it would tide me over 
while I lookrd for a job. I 
still wasn't sure what residue 
of icar tissue there woukl be 
when all the bandages and 
dressings were rrronvrd. but I 
proved to he one of the for- 
tunate ones. 

"An exhibition job," Mat- 
ron told me. "You won't have 
to worry about being looked 
at. rsrrrpt for thr tiicest pos- 
sible reason." 

That matron was kindness 
itself. She asked if f bad a 
place to go when I left ihe 
clinic. When 1 said no she 
rang up a friend ol ftcrs, a 
TMn. Stafford, who kept a 
iknarding-bcuiv:, mainly far 
young people, nwr Streadtani 
{.amunoTi. She added that it 
would he cheaper than stay- 
ing in London, and dial was 
an. importunf coosi deration. 
When 1 asked a haul |jaynient 
at ihe clinic she said tliere was 
nothing to pay, il was all rov- 
ernl by the National Health. 

I went out for a bit before 
leaving Gorhmiere, bought ray- 
relf a suit, and some cash- 
uicre jumpers, and ihe sort o! 
shoes other girls were wear- 
ing. 1 also bought a ftuitcase : , 
2nd Matron herself saw mr 
oil cn thr I guidon train She 
said a rar would meet me at 
ihr station and take mc to 
Strealham, since I didn't 
know my way round and Mrs. 
SiafTurd was expecting me. 
She did 11 1 ask me to keep in 
toiirb, I could see the wan 
ted me to put thi* pari uf my 
experience behind me with 
all the rat 

I can't explain the confi- 
dence 1 felt as the train drew 
out Die*, Whittinglon setting 
forth to conquer London 
might have under* IuchI 

Pride goes before a fall. My 
confidence wa\ to be gravely 
shaken before 1 rearhed Lon- 
don. At first all seemed well 
1 had a carriage to myself, 
the weather was good, if I 
got bored f could walk along 
It. (he buffet car .md net my- 
sell a cup nf tea 

Prcaenlly we drew up at a 
terminus and peuule started 
chrnbing in. The door of my 
carriage bounced open and a 
bin rubber lull of a man fell 
into a comer teat. He was 
Menring very bright hrvwu 
clothes and a brown checked 
rap I thought he might hr a 
farmer when I knew Eng- 
land better 1 reali-rd he 
looked more like a baokraakrr, 
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Sandstock brick 
house on a 
grand scale 



Story, plan, ond more pictures on page 53 



Woodwork ond exposed 
sondstock bricks with 
russet - toned, long - haired 
carpet unify master bed- 
room (above) in Mr, and 
Mrs. A, Baldwin's house at 
East LindfieJd, N,S.W. 
Bedroom opens to a deck 



Quorry tiJes in varying colors 
extend from street into the 
vestibule (right). Door, like 
ail others in the house, is of 
horizontal panels of western 
red cedar. Arch outside 
frames a tjled walk-way by 
a pool to the garage. 




Arched alcove ( above ) 
houses a bar equipped wrth 
its own refrige rotor and 
telephone. Face of bar is of 
copper; top is of block 
laminate- Two arched win- 
dows provide natural light 
as well as a view of the pool. 



Large sitting -room fright) 
has a minimum of furniture 
to emphasise feeling of 
space created by the high 
ceiling. Glass door opens 
to deck over pooL Low 
occasional table is built of 
western red cedar panels. 
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I Split -level house 
'left) was designed 
for the steeply 
sloping site. Entry is 
at street level, main 
indoor and outdoor 
living oreos ore on 
Jawer /eve? House is 

1 built of scndstock 
bricks with extensive 
use of timber. Deck 
at far right is off 
J r attic study above 
the double garage. 



Paved terrace and 
pool {right) extend 
*rom the main fevel; 
timber deck is oFf 
| street-level sitting- 
rt/jm Middle arch 
in huge brick "chim- 
ney" frames a bar- 
becue alcove; others 
frame windows /n 
bar. A portable tim- 
ber screen con par- 
| tirion the pool from 
| children at play, 



HOUSE 
of the 
WEEK 



Street facade is 
startling and gives 
a vogue impression 
of a medieval 
church, with its 
buttresses, arches, 
and small - scale 
moat. Entry path 
is beside brick 
wall; an arched 
walk -way by pool 
leads from go rage 
ta front door. Note 
the clerestory win- 
daw created by 
steeply pitched 
roof, which is 
broken up into 
three sections 
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but I hadn't met any then, 
lie had a pile of paper* in hi* 
bands and a dubby little bag- 
that he dumped on the seat. 

Foe Hot time he teemed 
ob&eurd with hit docuinents. 
I had a boot and pretended 
U* read it, flicking over a 
page ewy few minutes hut 
not taking in a word. I hadn't 
expected to feel nervous with 
imingm, and certainly rut 
thought of assault of any kind 
came into my head, bul 1 
frit nervous, for ait thai. 

After a while f nw that my 
companion had put his papers 
on. one aide: he seemed to be 
watching me with »«n^u1 in- 
terest- 1 thought fiercely, f I I 
outdare him, and lifted my 
eye*. The neat second he was 
leaning forward, it huge smile 
wreathing hi* big red face 

^R emem ber me?" be said. 

I shrank away, "I think 
you T re mak ing i mjitale,'" | 
told him. bat T felt diuiirbed. 
Though in far ar i knew l T d 
never set eyes on him before. 
ikg voice seemed familiar 

"I don't make that sort al 
mistake, sugar. The PhocJiii 
Right from Bordeaux . . 

I remembered at once, the 
man with the resonant voice. 
Julie Taylor's "old s w eetie. ** 1 
thought Vd heard few less 
apposite descriptions. 

"You laid if we'd been 
meant to By we'd have 
wing*" 

"Did f T sugar? Weff, irs 
true,, ain't it?" I thought, and 
was horrified at myself, that 
it was just my hick he shouki 
be one of three survivors. "I 
was sorry about your girl- 
friend;" he went on. "It wa* 

"it was too bad lor every 
one," I told him jerkily. "L 
don't know how you recog- 
nised me. Fve been in the 
clinic ft* Codsmere, Fve only 
jusi been rdeaseet" 

"They made a very nice 
job, sugar/' he assured me 
geavely. "And I knew you all 
right — irs like Cleopatra, and 
her asp," He nodded toward 
my wrist, and I realised I 
was soil wearing June's brace- 
let. ""Tecnsr mascot carried you 
through all right that time/ 1 

"It's changed my appear- 
ance" 1 said breathlessly, "but 
some people think that's for 
the better." 

"The world's full of dames 
who think they can improve 
on nature's handiwork, and 
being dam» T they're sotue- 
rimes right. Not that you had 
much to worry about-" 

"I keep thinking about that 
other girt," T tnlrj him. "Her 
name was Solarure Peters, 
she'd flown from Rome . . /* 
! read aboul her in the 
paper/ 1 the man told me. 

1 though^ if He knows 
who T really am, Jet him come 
out with it now. ] can't stand 
any more suspense. I won- 
bered if he might try brark- 
marL 

"It's rum how things work 
- r , r " the man was. saying: 
"Maybe it's better this way. 
Where are you bound For 
now?" 

p *f shall be looking for a 
job. of ccurae." 

"Ijefs see — srhuadlearhnr. 
wasn't it?" 

My refief was so great I 
didn't know how to control 
ii_ "That's right; Of course, f 
haven't gnt any papers or any- 
thing, they were all lost, hut 
1 shall find wHxiething tern- 
porarr until I eon get estab- 
lished."' 

"People live who mean to 
five," he raid ti» mr, "and 
r haps work who won't take no 
for an answer. Got any 

dumo?" 

"I've been in hnsrsird ever 
trrirr I arrived. And Aus- 
tralia's a long way off. They 
were very kind to me, espert- 
aity at the clinic" I added 
breathlessfv. "Matron tnutfh! 
me ** much a* she could" 

*Tauaht you hpw to speak 
Tike a lirnrv," said my com- 
panion. "Pity, really. That 
Aussie accent made a nice 
change" He hauled a heg 
silver watch out of his pocket 

"Talkrng's thirsty work. 
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ain't Ur" he said. "Think I'll 
see if the bar's open." He 
pulled back the door. "Send 
anything up for you ?" he in- 
quired. 

"I'll get a cup of lea later, 1 
I tnlii Wtitl 

"''Your bar's the other end/" 
he said. 

J gave tthn x minute after 
the door had closed before t 
jumped up and dragged my 
small case from the. rack . That 
and. the big olive-green hag 
was all the hiegage I'd 
brought with me. There was 
more than an hour before we 
reached London, but Fd no 
intention of returning to the 
carriage. That he meant to 
do so was obvious, since he'd 
left his papers higgledy- 
piggledy on the seat. I 
knocked against them trying 
u open the door, and a card 
fell down. I stopped 

It was like an ouixixe visit- 
ing card, peculiar enough to 
hold my attention. Tt said 
Arthur G. Crook and gave 
two addresses and two tele- 
phone numbers,. And under- 
neath: * r YViur trouble nut 
budnesa, And we never close." 

I wondered if he was on 
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opportunity to come prowling 
in and join me at an other- 
wise empty table. 

When at last I had to move 
I thrust my way mto a com- 
partment already containing 
several other people. There 
was no sign of Mr Crook 
when the iTain drew in, I let 
everyone leave the carriage 
first, and so 1 saw him getting 
out farther down and march 
mg over to the rasa, rank, I 
was so dilatory I didn't get 
a porter and almost missed 

my ear 

When we reached my 
tooromg-housc, Mrs. Stafford 
came hurrying out to meet 
me. She insisted on carrying 
my bag. "Yoo'U he able to 
meet some of the boarders thb 
evening, and you don't have 
to be sensitive about your 
appearance, they all know 
you've been in an arrtrfent, 
they won't stare. 1 " 

Actually, I don't think 
they'd have noticed if rhadn't 
had a head at aTL They were 
in their own con- 



l"<i noticed advertisements 
outside stationer's shops ask- 
ing for domestic help or baby' 
tilting. 

"Don't much 'em with a 
barge pole/' said Ada fluun- 
way. "They ask you for 
references, hut what about 
their own? Never know what 
>nu may he getting mixed 
up in. No, read the ads in 
die evening paper* or the 
^Record,' they grar box num- 
bers, that gives you a chance 
to main- inquiries, too." 

I answered one or two ad- 
vertisements — most of them 
were beyond my rapacity — 
comptometer clerks, computer 
clerks, receptionist (shorthand 
essential), lady's maid f refer- 
ences etssottial), assistant in 
infant school (copies of two 
testimonials to be enclosed 
with application) — I got sack 
of thai word Refs. 

hi the meantixne f had 
bought a. map and started 
rmdmg nry way about Lon- 
don, t came to a motor-driv- 
ing school and went in to iu- 



plication "You're new going 
to answer that," she said in 
shocked tones. 

"Why not?" I asked. "It 
sounds the sort of thing I 
could do." 

Ada said in her flat, kind 
voice, "You. must have rived 
a very sheltered, life in Aus- 
tralia. Anyone with half an 
eye can see what this chap's 
after. Cook, nurse, gardener, 
chauffeur, botlfe-washer; fut 
a tweeny's wages. Nothing 
said about those, I note, and 
no indication where this man- 
sion of bliss may be," 

"If it's someone convalesc- 
ing" f pointed out, "they 
wouldn't want mwrif table ap- 
plicants rhttpru* the beU all 
day" 

"f don't think they're likely 
to be bothered," Ada said. 
'They're just waiting for a 
«ntrg pjait you." She made a 
sound like the bonk of a 
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the music hails, I*d seen thai 
trtjrt of him or the television 
screen at dsn dime, 1 peered 
up and down the ciirridnr; no 
one was rawing. We .were 
huirying through a semHrh- 
dustriul area,, there was DOth- 
ing much to be seen from 
the windows. 

"What a funny place to 
leave a Card," I reflected 
al/Mtd 1 and. as clearly a* 
though she stood beside me 1 
heard Julie's voice. 

"He said he'd give me one 
of his cards, only they were. 
in rather short supply, and, 
anyway, he cou Id see I'd never 
cured one." 

1 began to shiver. Second 
sight? f didn't think so. This 
Mr_ Crook wasn't the sort you 
associate with mysticism. Of 
course it wasn't that Hr 
hadn't had a notion ehe was 
going to die, he'd simply 
known she'd never need his 
services. 

But Crook had left one al 
his rare cards just where it 
was hound to attract my «tt- 
trntinn if I went near the 
door. And — I now under- 
stood — he had known V d 
make for the door the instant 
he rlhappenred But why? 
There was only one answer to 
that. He knew I wasn't June 
Taylor and he wasn't saving 
£ word, I could fool myself 
as ntuch as I liked that the 
skin grafting had changed my 
appearance, and that was hrue r 
but it wasn't the answer; 

1 pushed the card into my 
purse, ft was always nwfnl 
tc know the whereabout* of 
your memiei T f thought, Vd 
been careful not to teTl him 
my destination, I charged 
down the corridor* banging 
against clc*ed doors with my 
suitcase, inciting mapcralrd 
glances imtn travellers in 
other compartments. 

In the tea compartment I 
made myself unpopular by 
jomrng a party of three who'd 
only just sat dnwn. There 
were various tables with only 
one occupant or two women 
together, but they were all 
netting near the end of their 
nieal, whereas this trio was 
only Just beginning. I wasn't 
going to give Mr Crook an 



com, never spent any time m 
the house, i >n<F>>iig off" to work 
or rehearsals, and spending 
the evening in coffee bars or 
cellar dance hails or night 
Kkajpefl 

There was one mihdle-agcd 
woman who came over to sit 
beside me and say, u Well , you 
could have fooled me, Fd 
never have guessed. And they 
tay every new experience is a 
nnlestonr." Then she sighed 
and said, "It must be n?™- 



quire about my test. 1 was 
told T should have a few re- 
fresher lessons first, particu- 
larly if I'd never drrven in 
Rngiand before; they couldn't, 
they capkmcd, apply fnr a 
test for me till they had some 
idea what I could do. 

Td had two lessons and was 
becoming used to hSe riifhi- 
hand drive — "Well pot yon 
down for a test as soon as 
006%, might be a time lag of 
six weeks, though''-— when I 



In spite of her warnings I 
posted my application. Al- 
though 1 believed f had buried 
Snhmge Peters, the mere men- 
tion of noising brought all my 
professional feelings into play. 
If T did get the job I must 
be careful not to be too pro- 
fesionaL 

Ada, was probably right 
about there not being many 
appUcatinns, because Oliver 
l>unean rang me up as soon 
as he'd read mine and asked 
me to meet him at the big 
si ajiin i hotel at PaoVnhgrrra at 
twelve-thirty neat day. NohV 
ing was said about lunch. 

"rhyil buy you a drink," 
said the knowledgeable Ads^. 
^then if he thhjki you're 
no good hell give yon yonr 
fart home, txndibly enough to 
buy a bun and a cup of coffee, 
and no hard feelings on either 
side. If he offers you lunch 
it means you're in ihe- run- 
ning for the job, and before, 
you accept it make sure its 
what you want." 

Oliver Duncan was a man 
in his late thirties, pleasanr- 
spoken, .^ood -looking in a 
rather conventional way, who 
seemed relieved at the sight 
of me. One tiling was obvious, 
he was tKitiacted to get some- 
body to fill the vacaney^ ft 
was for his wife, who had been 
Lit For almost a year. 

"What's wrong?" I asked 
"And shouldn't she hive a. 
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to see a different face in the 
glass in the morning." 

She herself looked rather 
like a horse, her name was 
Ada Hofloway . and she was a 
buyer for a big multiple 

M Baek to the treadmill ? 1 * 
she suggested, and I said I 
suprjoseVl so, and she said 
what's your line? and I said 
t had to watt for copies of 
my diplomas to come from 
Australia, ami in the meantime 
I'd take whatever offered 

TTnu U be all right," Ada 
sand- "The difficulty nowa- 
day* is to stay unemployed** 
She gave me the names of two 
or three employrnesit ag mrirs 
where T might apply and went 
off to listen to a program <J 
classical music on television 

I didn't have any luck with 
ihe agencies. Bight off L was 
presented with immense ques- 
tionnaires askiog fur all man- 
ner of information thai 
couldn't conceivably be rcle- 
vanr to the job in hand 
There must, t decided, be 
other ways of getting work. 



saw Oliver Duncan's adver- 
tisement in the Personal 
column of "The Tunes/ 1 ' 

Aa lost it seemed to me 
there might here be .wotc i King 
1 could do. A ensnpan son, not 
over thirty, wanted tor an in- 
valid lady recuperating from 
an illness. No nursing exper- 
ience necessary, but someone 
willing and chccrfuL No 
housework but an ability to do 
a little cooking three even- 
ings a week appreciated. Car 
driver essvmhaL No children 
or animafa to he cared for. 
Regular domestic help. Noth- 
ing, surprisingly , about refer- 



t answered it at once, ex- 

filadning about my moloi 
cssnns. (Julie presumably 
hadn't <hnJen, there was no 
license in her purse.) If my 
paiient, as already I thought 
of her, was herself a licensed 
uriver, it wouldn't matter, be- 
cause even a learner-drive i 
can go out with an expert, 
Anyway . . 

Ada Hofloway came in 
while I was perm tog my ap- 



Mr. Duncan shook his head. 
'*We've tried dust, it didn't 
work. You see, there's noth- 
ing orgamcally wrong; — - I've 
bad her cs^inioed by sperhsr 
lists, it's a kind of ncrraua 
reaction and no medicine's 
any use for that. The spec- 
iah&i'i term to me was 'mental 
conflict.' " Hit suggested I 
should fhnsh my drink and 
we'd go in to lunciu So tar, so 
good. 

During lunch he told me 
the rest of the story, ft w» 
rather strange. It seemed that 
tfianca Duncan had what he 
called a guilt fixation. She bad 
been a nurse before her- mar- 
riage — 1 didn't like that 
much, it was coming uncouv 
lortably near home amr| 
<Jii» had lost a patient 

"She wasn't in any way re- 
ipousble," Obvcr Duncan in- 
sisted "She wasn't- even on 
the premises at the time of the 
accident, and at first she 
seesned to accept that. Then 
( suppose she started brood- 
ing. I ran only surmise from 
what she's lolsl me ajsjflB 



Anyhow, she began to think 
she might in some way have 
prevented what happened. " 

"But nurses can't be on 
duty twenty-four hottes a 
day," I said "They Peed Urar 
off like anyone else." 

"Vrju said that with real 
conviction. That's precise?*, 
the One to adopt. Mmd you 
you'll need to be careful, f 
don't want her to get the idr 
Fve been prompting you. Bo? 
if she could accept the fa< ' 
that no ntimrion is ahaohttr-K 
foolproof and we all have t < 
take our chances, she rmghi. 
get back to a normal iUe 
She's thirty-six and us per- 
fectly good health otherwise 
"And how long . . . ?" 
"Almost a year. IJnfbrtuna- 
lely, she aw some report in . 
newspaper that bore the very 
slightest resemblance to hr_- 
own case, and that seemed to 
start the trouble up again. 
It's all so Nothing any 

one does can restore EvcK 
to life, and she knows, and 
so do I, that it was only a. 
mailer of months. But. she 
got this idem that new psuien:i 
recaided her rather odd! 
didn't altogether trust her. 

b4 l don't know whether an 
thing was ever said, she ham t 
tnld At, I hadn't seen her icr 
about a year until we had ih j 
chance nseettrnf in SaBjiWy f 
rt^pnsed her at once, <A 
course i thooght she kookrd 
tired, as if she'd been workup 
too hard. She'd had a bit of 4 
holiday after Evelyn's death - 
well, it hadn' t been a sin e- 
cure, she oeeded a change — " 
I interrupted "Mr Dun- 
can, may I ask you? Wsu 
Evelyn your hrst wiTef" 

He looked surprised at the 
queuiuri "Didn't I say? Qb, 
thot'i how Riainra. and 1 met 
Evelyn thought the world f 
her, nooning I could do wonid 
repay Biancav tor the care ami 
the affection she gave is y 
wile- during those last mont 5 • 
It must be an exhausting til'-, 
a nurse's, going from one sk-k- 
room to another, the dcmandi 
made on her — not that then 
would be anything of the kiuJ 
here," be added quickly. 

*Tt's her suggestion that jk: 
should have a nxnpanian, nut 
a nurse. She doesn't nrvd 
pmfcsEsopai attention, she. JuM 
wants someone to — to haul hw 
up ofK of her doueh of iJ 
pond. Tnat's why 1 asked lar 
someone yortng^ Yoo'd x 
■turpnvd how lively and enter- 
prising she iHcd tn he, I a 
change had started by the 
thne we met in Salisbury t 
purely fortuitous rnn-rmy I 
asked her how she was dai' C, 
could t give her lunch, anil 
suddenly it all came out, hinr 
she'd assumed rcspoiisib< w 
fm what had clearly been .«r- 
acodent, and couldn't ^h. 
aft the feeling. She said it 
wasn't only patients, no o« 
would trust her. she would a'i 
<laie marry or have chiUir- 
uot unless the man knew, and 
ihe'd never dure tetl hhn." 

I didn't like tn ask for urn re 
details, hut I couldn't bt!p 
wondssihg if there was $orr 5- 
thing Mr Duncan did^nt 
know. I didn't doubt tial 
Btanca wax a sick wmrout, rut 
that didn't have to be due (* 
disease. A lot of illness. I 
knew, is due to a drfci re 
TTwhanicm People want to 
retreat from a fact or a sinut* 
lion, and they can actually in- 
duce a form of invaiitirra 
which abaoLves them from the 
r^ponsibifity of taking deci- 
sions. 

f d opened nry mouth w 
explain, this, to Mr. tkmc» 
when I 1 1 ii m ii iihe^T-d just in 
unse I wasn't a nurse. Any- 
way, he was ploughing oa 
with his story. 

■ f told her that wan BOO- 
sense, and she said, well, r' i! 
yourself in his place. Woutd 
you marry me? And I said, 
of course 1 would A mta 
would be very lucky . . " IU 
fell sueot So that's how it 
wax, I thrwight 1 was defi- 
nitely curious about Biants 
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Lower-level billiard-room I right I has a magnifi- 
cent western red cedar ceiling. As in oil living 
areas, one wall is completely of gloss Jo show 
river views, and another window looks out to a 
rockery. A low bench with block vinyl cushions 
ot other end of table provides informal seating. 
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. . . continued from page 51 



LOFTY ceilings with clerestory windows and skylights; walls 
of glass that open 10 outdoor extension* of the living areas, 
massive brick construction providing several levels of living 
space — all these create a feeling of unrestricted space and size 
in Mr. ond Mrs. A. Baldwin's home ot East Lindhefd, N S W, 
The size of the house — 50 squares — was the result of 
a problem site which, from the street, sloped gradually away for 

I h l s ^V*f el had to be extended by adding filling ond a 
10ft high, lOOfVlong retaining wall. 

The architect originally designed o one-storey, split-level 
house for the site, but when the retaining wall was built it was 
decided to utilise it by duplicating the main level underneath. 

The street level comprises living-room, vestibule, children's 
feeaVoom suite, the double garage, and, above it, an attic study 
On the second or main level, there is the dining-room, kitchen 
family room, and master bedroom suite. The lower level is 
virtually vacant, apart from billiard-room and guest room but 
the extra space will be needed when the Baldwins' two small 
children grow up. 

The main level is extended oat to a paved terrace, swimming- 
pool, and rear deck from pool terrace to the master bedroom ot 
the other end of the house. As well as these terraces the street- 
level sitting -room has a sundeck extension overlooking the pool 

On the street facade, the steep pitch of the roof 170 degrees 
to the vertical J is extended to ground level by buttress-like 
brick projections. At the entrance, these projections extend over 
a narrow moat containing plants and fish. Here the eaves 
£n?™V* C °T f f a wa i k ^V t>V moat, leading from 
t£ 2 * ron \ en ' r ^. Archways in me bnck projeclkSw add 
to the medieval church appearance of the house 

A sandstock brick waif beside the entry path gives Drivocv 
to the entrance as well as to the main sitting room P V 

The tiled roof, which forms a 90-degree angle at the apex 

35 £ the hrgh^cei Singed rooms. As well as clerestories two 
skylights provide natural light in the hallway ' 

of JaL^tLZ^ °l SO " ds ^ **** with extensive use 
tnn^^Zi f mb u S ' slJ f h as ore 9on ( western red cedor, and 
T^ta^** k ' ^ and a ceiling 
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Gay finger.paintings by five-year-old Anthony match rhe 
pfain but bright furnishings in his bedroom (obovel 
divided from two yeor-old sister Annalisa's room by a 
bathroom The suspended timber shelf, ht from recesses 
above, will make o convenient study desk in the future 




Rich, warm browns are repeated in the kitchen 
fright) — in timber cupboards, cork floor-tiles, 
ceramic tiles, and copper flue in the coofcrng 
ofcove. Small arch is a servery hatch to dining- 
room. Bor in foreground divides this area from 
small family room which opens to rear deck 
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by now. Had the set him a 
trap and he'd walked in. only, 
if vo, what had gone wrung? 
Why was she a neurotic in- 
valid within two yean? Or 
perhaps il hadn't happened 
quite the way he told ii, 

I noticed he'd refilled my 
winegtauk h was the he* 
meal rd had since I left 
Rome. 

"How do you fed about 
it?" he said. The job. I 
mean? I fell I had to id] you 
so much, though 1 hope I've 
not given ycu the wrong im» 
press] on. I'm afraid having 
Nurse Adams wax a mistake. 
She talked In words of five 
syllables and she rustled and 
crackled till it sounded as 
th»ugn the house was on fire. 
And the was full of stories 
about her other patients. Very 
few of them seem to have re- 
covered," he added. 

"At least I shan't he able 
to do that, shall 1 »'* J said. 

He looked at mc eagerly. 
"That sounds as though you 
were really considering ft, 6 

' [ need a job," I told him. 
"I'd like to be out of the 
city- — anyway, for a time. 1 " To 
me a cny implied Rome; I 
didn't mat to think too much 
about Rome, not just yet- "I'm 
used to looking after people 

I wondered how he'd square 
that with my story of being a 
scnool teach cr, but he took il 
all in his Stride 

"Your aunt? She was an 
hrralid?" 



A 1 ROM what r 
had gathered from the real 
Julie, Aunt Marty had been 
as rtrong as the prrrve miat 
horse, it seemed a shame to 
sacrifice her now, but k 
couldn't hurt her. 

"Only toward the cod," I 
stammered. "Anyway, tt 
would only be a stopgap 
wouldn't it? I mean t she's 
going to get well." 

"Yes/ 1 said Mr. Duncan in 
heartfelt tones, "she's going to 
£c( well — if you'll lend a 
Viand, that is. It was the doc- 
tor's partner who suggested 
wr might Cry for sumcoor 
young this time/* he con- 
tinued. "Let her see how 
much life has to offer to a 
healthy woman." 

I thought if Ada had been 
present at this m^rmg she'd 
have caught me by the hair 
and torn me into Praed 
Street, but I had to begin 
ssjnte where. Besides — and 
here with a shock I clur/overed 
a bond between myifclf and 
the absent Bianca — 1 also had 
a ferliog of iodebtednraa. 

Mr. Duncan gave mc de- 
tails about pay and conditions. 
It wasn't exactly handsome, 
hut it wasn't niggardly. 

"I suppose it ail depends »u 
her now." f said. "It wouldn't 
he any good my corning if she 
didn T t take to me." 

^Wettt" He sounded a bit 
dubious. "You do appreciate 
shr isn't the taking kind. 1 
mean, she's like those fellows 
in the hymn who always had 
their armor on Your job will 
be to help her to disarm, and 
1 have the feeling you may be 
the perron who can do it." 

* Parsley round the dish," 
Crook was to say later, when 
f told him that ,r WeIf, he 
could hardly tell you she was 
an importable fortress. Even 
you* who don't seem to have 
all your marbles, would 
hardly have jumped into the 
pit then." 

After lunch he drove me 
n'own to his house at Ho? ham 
Si, Mary, fie had a very 
handsome car and he drove 
it as easily as nn*t people 
bieathe. He raid there was 
another car that Bianca used 
t* drive, but since her illness 
she'd refused to take the 




wheel or even to go out He 
told me not to worry about 
the driving test, as he bad a 
friend at court who could 
probably shove me in a fast 
early. 

Bianca Duncan was up and 
dfessed when we arrived, A 
tall grey woman met us at 
the door to say she (Bianca) 
was in the drawing-room. A 
languid voice called, "is that 
you, Oliver? Any hick?" 

She was a tall, very dark- 
haired woman* and if her 
voice was casual almost to the 
point of boredom her eye wa> 
like the eye of the prophet 
■ ha i misses nothing. 

Her first question* and it 
took me by surprise, was 
"Why do you want the job? 
It's very munotonous and wr 
live a very quiet life." 

I said f wanted to be in 
the country, and Mr. Duncan 
ijj tervrned with an eager re- 
minder of the plane crash. 1 
had told him about that, to 
explain why this was my first 
job since my arrival. 

Mrs. Duncan waved her 
hand impatiently. She wore 
beautiful rings, and shr had 
the long, clever fingers of an 
artist. 

"If we do come to an ar- 
riTLerjiieut n must be under' 
stood thai 1 am the patient. 
And that doesn't imply yon 
can try to rule me with a 
rod of i run, as Adams did.*' 
Then she told her husband 
she'd like some tea. 'Tell Mr*. 
Do trice, will you?" Mrs. Dot 
rice was the grey woman who 
had met us in the hall 

There was a bell at band 
and die could perfectly well 
have pressed it, but she wan- 
ted to get her hoihartri out of 
the way. ft was the most 
tzaruparcnt excuse imaginable, 
and 1 suppose he »w through 
it, because he didn't come 
hack immediately. 

"How much did he tell 
you?" she demanded, and 
when I'd answered that, she 
said. "I can see you view 
yourself as St Christopher 
or fomeooe. lifting me our of 
the morass." 

4C Thats what I'm here for, 
tan*t it?" I said with more 
spirit than Fd realised I pos- 
se oed. "There's not much 
sense ory rommg otherwise/* 

Her big, rather thin-lipped 
mouth parted in a smile. 
"What a sclf-opmiiKiaLrd 
girl! You're sure you'll suc- 
ceed, aren't you?" 

"No" I told her, "but I 
can try, and if Fin no use 
III move on somewhere else 
But I don't see why it 
shouldn't work out," I could 
hear my own voice throbbing 
with energy. 

She lay back, nodding. 
Mrs. Dot rice must have had 
the kettle on the hod, because 
she brought in the tray 
almost at once She put it at 
Bianra's elbow. 

"Why did you really leave 
Australia?" she asked, hand- 
ing me ray cup. 

"I had this little legacy, 
1 thought Fd like to see 
something of the world." 

Shr : mi led again. "I sup- 
pose it was a man. Oh, come* 
a girl with your looks doesn't 
go out as companion to an 
invalid without some good 
reason. Did you work there?** 

"I was a teacher, but 1 
thought Fd like a change," I 
■aid tamely. 

"And you think this, might 
be an easier way of earning 
your living* If you're cooting 
to me we may as well start 
straight What happened ? 
Was he married?" 

"No," I said, "but il 
turned out he didn't want to 
marry mc. 

"Then you're well out of 
it, aren't you? f suppose he's 
not likely to come after yon? 
I don't want any melodrama 
here. We Can supply all that 
ourselves/' 

Ever since I set eyes on 
her my interest had been 
engaged; her last words simply 
whetted it Not thai I wanted 
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any melodrama, either, I 
assured her. And * . . the man 
wouldn't be following mc* 

"If you've been dealing 
with children you must have 
acquired patience," Bianca 
went on. I noticed she didn't 
eat anything; she lit a 
cigarette, which she smoked 
in a long holder. "Thai was 
what Adams Jacked* What 
she knew she knew, and 
what she knew was right Fm 
not a clinical case, you 
know." 

"Your hmhtuid told me. I 
suppose you could say I 
should be here to help you to 
cure yourself." 

"So that your job would 
really be a sinecure. Did you 
arrange ail the details with 
my husband? You realise it's 
not a permanency, of course," 

"Fm not looking for pe-r- 
manertcy.'* 

The door opened and Mr. 
Duncan came in "All set?*' 
he as ked. 

"What doctors call the 
elhnaa has just come. There's 
one more point, Julie. 1 ■hall 
call you Julie, the other 
would remind me too much 
of Nurse Adams, ff you're 
looking for a place where you 
can lie up and nurse a broken 
heart, this isn't the place for 
yt?u. I have to be the centre 
around which your interests 
revolve. There's no need to 
look at me like that. Oliver. I 
don't want anyone here under 
false pretences." She sent him 
a long dark look. I didn't 
know what that meant Not 
then. 

"What price your feminine 
inmirino ?" Arthur Crook was 
to ask me later, "Gone to 
sleep for the winter,. Tike a 
dormouie 

Certainly on thai afternoon 
when I said 1 could *±*Tt 
work as vxni as 1 was wanted* 
I had no notion what L was 
letting m vsdf in, for. And I 
sril' don't think I was entirely 
to blame. 

Not that I 

**You*re joking, of course, 1 ' 
mid Ada ifolloway that even- 
ing when I told her the result 
of my interview. 

'Wo, wh y r I asked. *f 
have to get my foot in some- 
where." 

"I dare say you do need a 
job. but you don't hive to 
take the first that offers,, like 
some terrified mouse, jump- 
ing out of a wainscot to find 
itself between the cat's paws," 

"1 hoped you were going 
to congratulate me/' f said 
lightly. "This is the first jr*b 
Fvc applied for in person.*' 
Because, of course, there*d 
been the ntbera Fd written 
for without getting any reply. 

"And vftu n- 'urpri-vrd .hey 
jumped at you? Well. Fm 
not. You're the perfect answer 
tu the hypochondriac — 
young, good-looking, inspired 
by the martyr spirit . . . 
what's really wrong with the 
womnn ?" 

"I told you, she has this 
fixation. She thinks die was 
responsible for her patient's 
death. Nurses don't fike los- 
ing patients,* I added. 

'"Then they shouldn't be so 
careless. Any proof that she 
wasn't, by the way? Res* 
poo-ihie, 1 mean*" 

"She wasn't even in the 
house at the time." 

"Trim's what she m"d you 

—huh r 

"It** what her husband told 

me_" 

"Not that that's anything 
to go by," 

"Would Oliver Duncan 
have married a woman who 
miifht have murdered his own 
wife?** 

"I don't know It might 
hnve been part of the bargain. 
Oh. go if you must, but it 
all sounds as fishy as Riffi ne- 
gate to me. Not that I think 
tbere'IJ be any attempt to 
murder you," she added 
"f>nlv take my tip. Leave 
yonr brains at home. Hunt an 
round trying to he a clever 



dkk and son things out," 
"You're in the wrong job,** 
I said. "You should he writing 
thrillers-" 

'*Ot perhaps she's black- 
mailed him mto marriage," 
Ada continued in absorbed 
tones- "^Wouldn't care to be 
in his shoes* Is he a rich 
man?" 

"It looks a rich sort of 
house. But have you any rea- 
son," I inquired with elabor- 
ate patience,, "to support she 
wants to be a widow?" 

"You'd be surprised at the 
people who do. Why do you 
have to be so original? Why 
can't yon marry a nice young 
man and settle down? 2 * 

"Perhaps," I said, "because 
the nice young man doesn't 
want to marry nut*" 

F.ven that didn't cause her 
to come unstuck. "Should 
have his head examined rite 
said. 



I. 



_jtt effect, the 
job was easier than I had an- 
tirijiatcd- ^ I didn T t know 
whether Bianca Duncan had 
assumed she was catering the 
seventh heaven when abc mar- 
ried Oliver; if no. she was cer- 
tainly disillusioned by now, 

Not that I ever heard them 
quarrel, they didn't cveti ar- 



as Fm here* Oliver will agree 
to your remaining.^ 

"You can't mean you're 
putting on an act just to keep 
me here?" I exclaimed in- 
credutously. 

"Not putting on an act. But 
if you ask would 1 sooner live 
this invatfdish existence* with 
someone 1 trust on the 
or bounce about 
alone in this big house just 
with Oliver — after Mrs 
Dotrice has gone home io the 
evening, thai b — the answer is 
yes.*' 

"But you married him,'* I 
exploded. "And he doesn't 
hold you responsible for the 
death of his first wife/' 

"No," said Bianca in an 
odd voice, "I don't suppose 
he duet He/s probably the 
only person Jiving who could 
testify on oath that t was 
not involved. 1 * 

Here the telephone rang 
and she answered, it* while T 
went down to get her some 
beef-tea wbicb her pussycat 
old doctor, Dr. Miichison, had 
ordered for her. 

When I came hack she 
started taking about some- 
thing else. She didn't revert 
to the subject ol Evelyn 
Duncan** dealft until more 
titan a fortnight later. By 
then I had been m the house 
| list over a mouthy it seemed 
like a year. 

I can't remember precisely 
what started her off again; 1 
think perhaps I had spoken 




guc. he was out a Rood deal 
- -I suppose there isn't much 
encouragement to come home 
in the evening when your 
wife's always in bed* and if 
be wanted to entertain, tt was 
easier at the country club. No, 
the only thing inclined to get 
me down was what she'd 
warned me about that first 
day — monotony. 

It veined lo me my first 
job was to persuade Bianca 
lo get up and go about Like 
an ordinary person. 

"What a bully you are, if s 
Nuxre Adams all over again." 
she said pettishly one morn- 
ing. "I should have thought 
1 was much less trouble to 
you under the bedclothes." 

"Bed's for invalids/' I told 
her* "and only the helpless 
ones at that," 

"Did Oliver tell yon to say 
that?" 

"I don't discuss you with 
your husband." 

"What do you talk about 
when Fm not there ?" 

"f hardly ever see him 
alone.** 

"Tell me* how do you get 
on with Mrs. Dotrice?" 

"She hardly speaks to me." 

" I don't trust her. Oliver 
engaged her, you know." 

"Your husband engaged 
me/* I pointed out 

She stared at me in amaze- 
ment, then broke mto 
laughter- "If you believe that, 
you'll believe anything. One 
word from me and you'd have 
had your return ticket home. 
Now, Julie, don't try to rush 
me. I like you and I want 
you to stay. I don't stop in 
bed because I enjoy stopping 
in bed, but because to long 



of going to London one even' 
ing T I was feeling suffocated 
by this narrow regime. I had 
taken my driving test by now 
and passed, but so far I 
hadn't persuaded tUanra to let 
me take her our in the car. 
I wondered secretly If that 
was bow Evelyn had conic by 
her death* 

I couldn't have been more 
wrung. 

It seemed chat she had 
known hers wsw an incurable 
c?ie, but she didn't want to 
die in a hospital if she could 
lielp it, and Oliver said he 
could manage with the aid ol 
a nurse, which was how 
Bianca was introduced into 
the household 

**U was quite a heavy job," 
she tohl me-- "I was the only 
nurse, so, of course, 1 couldn't 
stick to the letter ol the law 
where hours were concerned. 
But 1 didn't really mind, she 
was the nearest thing to a 
saint I've ever met. Then one 
day I got tfcu letter from a 
friend in London asking me to 
come np for the evening. 

Bianca moved restlessly in 
the bed. "I mull it over and 
over but I slit] don't nee how 
L could have guessed what 
wculd happen* She'd been 
deteriorating, we ail knew, she 
was writing to Her lawyer 
?bout seme codicil to her will 
— ftnd it was she who insisted 
I should go. f sard 1 wouldn't 
«ay late, but it would be 
nice to nave a gossip. I meant 
to be bark about eight The 
housekeeper would be there to 
get the dinner in any case, 
and Oliver was sending the 
evening at home. 

"1 put her hot milk in (he 



flask and left the biscuits she 
liked, and her last words In 
me were. If you want to sto: 
oil, don't bother.* 

"When I gut to I-onnVm - 
perhaps it was the change ol 
air that intoxicated me; any 
nay N my friend had managed 
to get two rickets for a pb 
everyone was dying to see* an ! 
1 might never get another 
chance — the long and th. 
short of it is I rang up an-l 
Oliver said, of course, «a>. 
he'd be home all the even 
ing. I enjoyed the dinner. I 
enjoyed the play. Only toward 
the end did I fed a sense ni 
unease. I told myself it wej 
absurd, but as soon as the S. 
curtain came I refused a find 
drink and got a tali to Pac 
dington. 

'^Oliver came into the hail 
when he heard ray key in 
the. door. Had a good time? 
he said It was all right, m 
alarms. She'd had her inilk 
and the omelet Mrs, — wh; t 
was her name? the hom 
keeper of the day? — an ■ 
way, she'd eaten those and 
he'd read to her for a while. 

"I went up and Evelyn w.'i 
awake but rather drowsy. She 
wanted to know about tfe 
play, so we talked for a litde, 
and then T gave her her ; ■ • 
sleeping-tablets, and I came 
dewn and had a nighn . p 
with Ofiver — I never dad 4i 
a rule, but this was to ma e 
in> for the drink Hd mrryrd 
ha London. 

"Everything 
fectly normal and 1 
bed* There was a bell a 
Evelyn's room that rang n 
mine She didn't use it often 
but I don't know whether site 
rang that night, that's *ne 
el the things that worries mt_ 
I slept like a log . . " 

4 Then didn't, ting," I 
assured her firmly ™A mux 
would wake at the first sound* 
it would be instinct.** 

She looked at me oddly 

'I had a friend in Aus- 
tralia/' f went on, not bltrk- 
ing an eyelid. "She was s 
nurse and she told me ti'i 
[ike a sixth sennev and over 
the years it becomes aulo- 
matk," 

"I hope that's Hgfct" 
Bianca said. U I shaQ. never 
know for iertain, faeeaust- 
when I went in wit morn ar 
she was dead." 

"Wam't that a blcsBns^ 
really? f mean, if she could i c 
get well and the pain wsn 
cumulative?" 

"Yes, if it had been a 
natural death," Bianca t Jd 
me, "But it wasn't. When the 
doctor came be told us shr'd 
died, in his opinion, of xa 
ovewiose of keeping-pills^ and 
he wouldn't give a death rcr- 
tiric3Le- T1 

"You think she look (fee* 
— could she reach then- ?' 

"They were in a bottle, * 
phial, by the bed. They made 
a Jot of thai at the tnqueu 1 ' 

"You mean they thou :tit 
•he might have taken il 1 m 
deliberately?" 

"She'd never have dint 
that; the was a rrliu;! w- 
woman. And even if she'd 
have overcome her scrunks 
or been desperate^ she'd Kivt 
left a note." 

"Then what other cxptant- 
tion , , ,?** 

"Of course they coiutdrted 
die posnbuity — of murdrr/* 

"But who did they flifal 

"There were only two 
people who could have givef 
them to her. Oiiver or I. And 
I knew it wasn't I." 

"But wby should he?" 

"He's an ambitious man, 
Julie He wants to be regard- 
ed ai a tycoon* And Evelyn 
had must of tne money, llr 
needed money at the time to 
increase his interests. Evrlyfl 
had given it to him beforti 
she used to say my moo-V' 
all 1 can give him now. Ortft 
when he made this last pr^ 
posal, she refused. It was all 
right, the told me — we'd -*~ 
come very intimate— so Imp 
as it meant the business would 
belong to Oliver, but il b* 

To 
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The evidence was most 
convincing but Jenny could 
not make herself believe 
Peter bad been so weak 



w 



11 H the dozen or so tablets thai she had ihakru out of the enve- 
ln|)c lying in the paint of her hand T Jenny stood, mouth agape, 
siaring dtnsn At them unbelievingly. Late sunlight splashed about the 
mmfqwtaWt pretty sitting-rocim, flained on rhe bowl of cartel geraniums 
th« miJy ,1 few miniitw ago sne hart put on ihe tabic sr-t for their 
titunei Iti a turner by the open window. Now, for Jenny, everything but 
xhasr inulL white lableis was blotted out of sight and mind- 

So this wa* ft. This vnu -what her father had feared, am* of the 
possibilities he had warned her of when trying to persuade her against 
I'er rashly early marriage to Peter. 

"'Wjil^ he had pleadedr ''Wait at leatt till he's through his first year 
Law, t iJJ lies thown wliat metal he's made of. Oh, yes, I admit he"* a 
clever hoy, bill what do you know of the rest of hi* make-up, his lempera- 
ittrni hit Nihility of character, I mean? Some of these bright boys are 
mo dever by half " 
' But, Dad — " 

*Uo lure at themselves thai they think they ran study all day and half 
the nighr, give a\\ the care snd attention that they should to a young 
Jjjlft and maybe find themselves a father before they're halfway through 
t Inning on Tom." 

What arc torts? I thought iliai was some sort tjf rate" she had 
qmppcd\ "Or ii that torte?" 
/*m"r he fhppani " 
"iNo> out drj tell me." 

Her father, ■ lawyer himself, had answered rrispjy: 'Tort is breach 
ol a duty imposed by law whereby another person acquires a right of 
' for damages. And I ronsidcr," he had t-ontinued grimly, "that if 
if tin and lim fellow — *' 

II' - not a fellow, lie * Peter " 

ruih mto marriage when he 1 * only nvrniy-iwo and you're just 
' '-n rhe damage you may do each other could be incalculable.' 1 
The words, the memory of her father's serious face, came rushing back 
<" Jejuiy now. 

To page 56 
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took this further step he'd be- 
long to the business, just a 
part uf the tmcbioc." 

"But you m*rrird him, you 
JMJd yi*i felt responsible/* 

"Because At that cent 1 no 
more Suspected Oliver than 1 
would have suspected myself. 
What I thought had has- 
petted was thai she hast put 
oat her hand to take a pill 
of another kind, a perfectly 
haftulex* mature that she 
could have »i any Lime — 
and she'd picked up dir. wrung 
bottle. Il «« tinly later 1 be- 
gan to realise there i-oukt be 
another" *rp lan»fijin " 

I took my courage in both 
bauds anrt a^ln- rl her what she 
supposed bad happened, 

"ft was in the milk, m 
couix, il had to be. She 
liked her milk sugared. It 
sounds horrible, I know, but 
the was a great sweet-loath. 
It would have bem v> easy 
for him." 



I 



HAD to admit 
the explanation wasn*i an im- 
possible doc, but to far as 1 
could irjl, she had noihbur 
poutive lo back it up. 'Dui'v 
what I thought then, but she 
speedily disillusion ed me. 

"W he's so mercenary,"' I 
hesitated, "why did he marry 
you? Why not another rich 
wife? Isn't that the usual 
pattern?" 

""He married me for jomr- 
thing all the money in the 
world couldn't get For him, 
an ahm. Wives can't give 
evidence against husbandly at 
lean they can't be forced to, 
and if they do its usually 
looked on rather poorly by 3 
jury I suppose he thought 
at the end of a year he was 
safe,' 1 

,4 Were people talking 
then?" 

"My dear, be didn't give 
them -a chance," &an| Bianca 
bitterly. "Almost immediately 
after the funeral he put two 
counties between himself and 
the district. He'd practicafjy 
insisted db my taking a holi- 
day abroad, where I wouldn't 
be available; and in this part 
at the country be was simply 
known as a recently bereaved 
widower, and, as such, ulti- 
mately available. A widower'* 
the next best thins to a 
bachelor. 

"Then i suddenly torn up 
and start resurrecting the 
past. T was in rather a state 
about it. I admit that, lie 
knew I might he talking to get 
some reassurance and sooner 
or later the whole thing 
might Hare up again. Oh. 
yes, I think marriage was his 
only choice. I never fooled 
rxiyreif that be was in love 
with, me-" 

I felt appalled. Here was a 
matron thai found me right 
out of rny depths. It seemed 
highly improbable ihal this 
quict'Spoken, pleasant man 
should be a murderer, but I 
knew how deceitful appear- 
fences can be- And rny pfdb- 
lem was less what Oliver had 
or hadn't done than how to 
calm his wife. No wonder she 
was in a state of perpetual 
nervous tension if she really 
believed what she said. 

And that she did believe il 
was made abundantly clear in 
live course of die next Tew 
minutes 

"They say its always easier 
the second time,** lhe said 
quite calmly. *T watched 
Oliver wabifltf fur Evelyn to 
die. but she was so slow, she 
fingered and lingered, and he 
had to have that money. And 
now.'* she wound up, "he's 
waiting again, and this time 
it's me." 

"He's got a long wait." I 
said. ' 'You've got nothing 
wrung with you, Yoo could 
easily Outlive: him, in the 
course of nature"' 

"Ah, but is nature going Lo 
be allowed to take her coune? 
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I think not, I Laid him 1 
didn't want a nurse this time, 
I wanted a companion. What 
T really meant, as you'll have 
realised by now, is a police 
guard — to make sure I don't 
die suddenly through emu* 
mysnnious accident as Evelyn 
did." 

Whether she was right or 
wrong in her suspicions, the 
tact remained that she'd been 
living with them for months. 
Shea had no one in whom 
10 (Ottftde — naturally not 
Oliver, nor Nurse Adams. 

Dr r Mitehirnn wouldn't be 
any good,, erther I'd heard he 
took uver the private panruls, 
leaving Naiiimal Health 
rosier mainly to his partner, 
a much younger man called 
Gregg. 

ffaanra bad met this young 
doctor and taken an instant 
dislike to him. Pushing, she 
said, obviously with, no time 
for sick people who hadn't a 
definite disease to be labelled 
like a butterfly in its case. 
Since the had no disease, it 
didn't matter so much (from 
b*r point of view) that I>r. 
Mitrhisoft was probably b: 
Kind the times, if not actually 
incompetent. 

And Bianca didn't appear 
to have any relative* or inte- 
rnals friend*. Dunns; the time 
I d been at the house she'd 
had practically no visitor*. 
She refused lo see the vicar, 

Bianca went on: ^If* not 
Oliver's fault I'm still alive, 
He's a great trier." 

She backed up her state- 
ment with what she consid- 
ered unassailable evidence, 

"llu* first time was the 
classic example of a husband 
and wife going for an affec- 
tionate stroll im a cliff top, 
and thr husband mining hack 
alnoe — distraught, naturally. 
We'd been married a few 
months and we were having 
a few days off in Cornwall. I 
don't care for heights myself, 
but Oliver presently peeped 
over the edge and exclaimed, 
bianca, this you mustn't miss. 
The whole of the dnT face 
is papered with sea birds, * 

laughed and sairL TB 
take your word for it/ but 
he insisted on my coming- to 
the edge, I peered over hur- 
riedly and I said, 'f t*s a pretty 
sparsely patterned paper, 1 and 
he told me, 'You're n*>l aeai 
enough. " He gave me a lit Lie 
jerk, and the" i felt the 
cliff giving under my feet. 

"Somehtjw 1 managed to 
twist back — he had his hand 
under my armpit- 1 came 
down on my knees and {ell 
face downward on the cliff, 
d»king and sobbing. Oliver 
uiM down cm the grass beside 
me, pulled me hack on to my 
knees. '1 said to look, 1 he uitd 
me; he stranded cxafperatrd- 
*| didn't say pi'rh yourself 
over. I didn't give it much 
more thought until another 
incident some months later. 

"Just as I stepped off the 
pavement a motor-cyclist came 
whirling up from nowhere., 
clearly not m ten ding to stop. 
Oliver had me by the arm- 
he gave me a great shove- 
fJet over quick,' be said But 
[ pulled back. The cyclist 
described a sort of arc and 
went #a>csfjftlfijff away. That 
chap shouldn't be on the 
rtiadl' Oliver cried* Tie might 
have killed you/ That was 
when the thought went 
through my mind for the first 
time: Not the cycBsL You, 

She added quietly. "Now 
you see why I want yuu to 
stay. Ynu T re the one person 
1 can trust, though if Olive* 
had the least suspicion Fd 
confided in you, you wouldn't 
last long. Front now qn you 
must be on perpetual guard. 
Don't breathe a word to the 
doctor, either, he'd simply go 
running to Oliver and suggest 
I was suffering from a com- 
plex. 

To be continued 



"This is no laughing mai- 
ler, Jenny. Ynu'w no idea of 
the strain of studying for some 
of the stiffest exams gnmg. " 

'1 know, darling t but — 
but — 1J1 _ . She had 
taken her father's hand and 
rubbed her cheek against it 
If only the dear old pet could 
be less anxious, more trusting* 
But he couldn't, ft was no use 
asking the impossible. That 
was the trouble with the 
oldies, one of the things thai 
made them to different from 
the young. 

If uniy he could know bnw 
madly she and Pemr loved 
r&ch nthed They had met at 
the university^ she Just start- 
ing, and Peter, after an. Arts 
courser having gone on to 
Law. The first glance firms 
me another'* eyes, the instant 
knowing . , , 

But her father wasn't to he 
ride-tracked, not even by fair 
pretty do ted -on only child. 
"Surely thfg days you know 
enough about students — even 
schoolboys sometimes — ■ being 
caught relying on drugs. Wail, 
my clear." he said again, **i£ 
not for your own sake at least 
for bis." 

But they hadn't waiied- 
KcstatkaHy, they bad rushed 
into marriage. Peter's plead- 
ing, her own wheedling, and, 
of course, Dad had come 
round at last and had fur- 
nitti^rf this flat frit them. 

So that everything should 
be made as easy as posrihic 
for Peter, she had gjven up 
her own Arts course. She had 
made up her mind that there 
weren't going to lie two car- 
eer* baiding for precedence 
in this household- Housebote? ? 
Two rooms with kitchen and 
bath! 

At all events, there wasn't 
going to be any wife rushing 
home at the last minute to 
throw a meal ou to .the table, 
a wife preoccupied wilh her 
own job and wilh only half 
an ear for her husband's in- 
terests and difficulties. When 
Peter was through university 
there would be time enough 
for her to start again. 

Meanwhile. for there first 
twelve glorious months they 
had apparently refuted her 
father's prophesy. 

And now this , . . 



AETER hod 
got back from the university 
at the usual lime, dropped hts 
brief case, taken her in his 
audi and given her the usual 
loving embrace and hurried 
through to their bedroom to 
change halo shirt and jeans 
before dinner and before 
settling down to the three or 
four hours' study ahead of 
him. 

"Where i the hook Bob 
Ramsay said he^d bring m for 
me inday?" Jenny had called 
after him. She always sal up 
reading while Peter worked, 
xtmi then got him some sup- 
per and had some with him. 
But Peter hadn't heard her. 
and she had gone over to the 
br.iw.mg briefcase and opened 
it. 

There among weighty vol- 
umes and notebooks and 
papers was the brightly jack- 
eted novel that one of their 
friends had promised to lend 
her, and there also, at the 
vrry bottom, tucked away 
under some papers, was a 
squzre envelope wilh "The 
pep pills' 7 written on >L 

With the pills shut tightly 
in her hand, Jenny stood 
motionless, her mind alight 
wilh fear, As her father had 
said, she knew all about the 
nruvring use of such things by 
ynung people today, not only 
by beatniks and rHbel lions 
adolescents out for kicks, and 
delighting to Bout the squares 
but by bard - working, 
ambitious students driven by 
tht ever-growing pressure of 
the modem world. By people 
like Peter. 

What was the ua do* or say, 
what was the sensible way to 
take it? Should she rush in 
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and confront him with her 
discovery? 

She took a wavering breath 
nud looking down 'again at 
the pish) in her hand, won- 
dered if, perhaps, she wasn't 
mak ing too much of the inci* 
dent After all, was there any 
CMrrjtial difference between 
pep pills and the pints of 
blacji coffee that some stu- 
dents resorted to as a stimulus 
on the eve of on exam, or 
the overflowing ashtrays that 
littered Other young men's 
desks when they were study- 
ing? 

But there was, them was. 
It was no use trying to fool 
herself with that sort of 
rubbish. There was aft the dif- 
ference in the world if doc- 
totr and psychiatrists were to 
be believed. 

Wcfi\ then, what ? . 

Would she make some 
excuses after dinner and go 
out and ring up her father 
?nd ask his advice? 

No, she certainly would not, 
that would be urdorgivahZe. 

Would she just try to put 
the whole thing out of her 
mind and — 

And find herself creeping; 
to his briefcase every day 
when he got home and 
searching it and spying on 
him? 

^Dinner rcBdyr"' Peter's 
voice called from the bed- 
room, mating her start 
guiltily. 

"Another few minutes, 
ctariiug, I'm just going in 
put on the steak." She 
dropped the pills back into 
the envelope and thrusting it 
into the bottom of the brief- 
case, hurried out to the 
kitchen 

Distractedly «he set abmiL 
her task, a grilled iieak and 
wegetabJes. and a salad and 
fruit afterward. Oh f she had 
taken 5 nod care to learn nil 
abuut energising diets — 
enough of this, nut too much 
of that — but it hadn't been 
die arjswrr. Somewhere along 
die line Peter a nerves had 
felt the strain and he had 
turned to them: things. Hard 
study and marriage at Peters 
ape just didn't wnrk, or only 
for the exceptional few. 

Automatically, she dried 
the lettuce, diced tomatoes, 
and green peppers, mixed the 
dressing, and turned the 
sieak. 

If he had only told hex, 
she thought miserably, had 
made light of it. "For the 
nest week, dariing.** if he'd 
only xaid, 'Tin p,mng Ui have 
myself a pep-jne-up," she felt 
it wouldn't hive been so 
serious, but by keeping it a 
secret f rmn her — 

Suddenly the thought uf 
her own secret overwhelmed 
her Her father had been 
nth i about the baby, too. Nut 
ihat Peter knew yet. She had 
decided that sh* wtrtddn't 
burden his mind with the 
knuwledgc till this exam was 
over, till — 

Or did he know? Panic- 
stricken-, site was brought tn 
a sudden stop again, the 
spoon and fork tossing the 
salad were still. Was that the 
reason for the pep pills, the 
reason why for these last few 
days as the exam approach rd 
he had came home looking 
harassed and had hern frown- 
intr and resdess as be sat at 
his desk at night working? 
Had he somehow guessed her 
Secret and felt, as her father 
had warned, overburdened by 
die thfntght of the added 
responsibility ? 

Her fault, her fault. She 
had been careless because 
deep down she had wanted 
it u> happen, had wanted 
these next three years, while 
Peter must be only half hen, 
n. be filled with a baby. Then 
she felt her happiness would 
be complete and overflowing. 



When she first knew for 
certain she bod. set her mind 
to work, carefully planning it 
aJQ so that Peter wouldn't be 
dnanrbedL And not only her 
mind Taking her father into 
her mnfidence and finding 
bins, as ever, her own under- 
standing generous Pop, she 
had found with bis help a 
bigger Sat with a sun- room 
ai the back where cot and 
later play-pen cuuM be in- 
stalled- Ob, everything was 
to have been perfect, and she 
h; d been congrat ulating her- 
self cut her own competence 
and anility to cope, when all 
the time- right under her feet 
^ volcano bad been forming. 

Hearing bint crime out of 
the bedrocKU she quickly 
d$ijsnj up the dinner and 
carried it in and pvt in on 
the table by the window. 

During the meal she 
chatted away to trim as 
natural fy as she could. Until 
she made up her mind when, 
or if, she wa* going to tell 
him of her chsoovery she 
didn't want him to notice any 
difference in her manner. 

But afterwards, when she 
bad cleared away and washed 
up and they were together in 
(lie ritting-roosn again, he at 
his desk, shaded lamp fight 
directed on lu bis book, 
Jenny sat curled up on the 
unfa, and not one page nf the 
new novel was turned- Still 
as a painted figure she sat t 
unseeing eyes on the book, 
mind at work- 
No, die decided at last, die 
wouldn't question him about 
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FROM THE BIBLE 

• For unto you is born 
Has daj in rite crfy of 
Dor to* a SovkHir which is 

Christ the Lord. 
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the pTfli hut would gently 
feel her way and take note 
nf het reactions. Knowing him 
ai she did, she wouldn't be 
r.h \r to be mistaken. 

An hour passed . . . another 
. . , and then, hardly know- 
ing thai she spoke aloud, she 
suddenly hroke the lilence. 

"Peter." she said, looking 
across at his frowning lace, 
"art you so frightfully set on 
becoming a lawyer? 1 * 

Peter came hack slowly 
from his itjQrrL'ir concentration, 
llowfy lifted his head and 
stared at her "What?" he 
*aid. "what was that?*' 

"I meant thai sometimes I 
think wed both be a lot hap- 
pier if we — if you went in 
fnr rornething simpler." 

"Such as?" 

"I — wefL/* die stammered, 
T *there are ail sorts of things 
that people do these days. 
After all, the learned profes- 
sion* aren't everything. Lots 
nf people arc dropping out of 
the rat race and — sort of get- 
tf nr. bark to nature.'' 

Peter leant back in his 
chair, tilted the lamp so that 
its beam fell full on her face. 
"Beachcombing^ eh?" he aid. 

"Don't be silly, darling, you 
know quite well what I mean. 
Why, your own brother said 
he didn't know what peace 
of maul was till he got out nf 
Stocks and Shares and started 
to breed and sdl cocker 
spaniels. Didn't be? You 
know he did And the Boyd* 
— there they are earning a 
good living and enjoying 
life growing mushrooms for 
market. We could do some- 
thing of that sort, too, (lowers 
or something, I'm a natural 
born gardener. Or we could 
get really with it and take a 



country pub. Why, 1 can 
think of a dozen things* 

She was habbimg now. 
ba«d up mstincttvefy to shield 
her eyes from the revealing 
tight, "Instead, here yoo are 
tied down for another three 
years — three whole years! — 
dogging away at a lot of 
ivretrhed books about murder 
and divorce and barratry and 
— and* torts! And all that 
rime we could be making 
money and leading; a healthy 
outdoor life," 

Peter looked across at ber 
for a long minute without 
answering - . - looked right 
ihrtLiigh her . . . through the 
brightly jacketed novel lyin^ 
rn her lap to his briefcase on 
the sofa 

M l get you," he said at fast, 
nodding towards the hrirfrasr 
lt Thoae palls! Yoo. tale two at 
night before sitting down to 
work and again in the morn 
ing. Of course, ynu may 
develop a tolerance for them 
and have to go on mcresuuru 
the dose, and before you kntn 
where you are you can bt 
hooked for life." 

"Peter!" She got 
ran across to him, " 
. . " Putting ber arms round 
his neck t she stooped over 
hrm rested her cheek on th, 
top of his headr begged him 
to let rKfrri try that flowt 
farm; told him about thr 
baby; poured out her father' - 
w arning on. this very dangc 
of drugs and more drugs. 

"He's dead right," Pete- 
aid solemnly, 1 'That's exact! - 
what I've been telling Bob 
Ramsay for (he past week. 

"Bob Ramsay!*' She jerked 
uprigh t, rook a handful nf his 
thick dark hair and fofctii 
his head back, gaxrd don , 
into bis face. "Is that what — 
Is that who . . . ?" 

He said mildly: "Fd pod 
my head if you'd let go n: 
hair. Yes, poor old Bob's had 
me worried for a while. He 
only took a few of the iMngl 
and today he handed the rr : 
over lo me and promised En 
switch to cocoa at bedtime 

* Oh, Peter!'* 

"However, 1 take a vr v 
dim view of your not trrsst> 
mg rne/' he added " \ 
lawyer's daughter shou A 
koow thr first principle i 
British justice: that a mant 
mncr.cn r till he's ptvvei 
fcuihy. that no amount of a:- 
rum-ilantud evidence, et . 
elf/' 

But Jenny had grown se - 
era! years older m the pft'-i 
few hours. She knew now thit 
love and the law were pol.-n 
apart. A husband might bod 
have fallen for a blonde r 
fallen under a bus when be 
was ten minutes late for din- 
ner and pep pills in bis b ^ 
might have two explanati<ii : 
But, alas, the heart didi i 
wear a ^ie and guwn, ar.J 
was all too prone to fear 
disaster. That was the penaHv 
for loving, 

Peter drew her down io 
hint and kissed Ke r , . 
kissed her again and agan- 
"Doqi you realise/* be said, 
"that you're the only brew I 
wont — an exhilaratirK. 
soothing, savory. draught' 
guaranteed habit -forming hi! 
non-tnsdc!" 

When her relief and riototJ 
tiapptoesa had sulxodrd 
enough to let her speak to- 
hcrendv she said: "And n * 
don't mind about the baby f* 

"'Mind? I can't wait. Hs^ 
ing him so soon he'll be able 
to take over my practice and 
let me retire early tot th.ii 
country pub'." 

"And you won't be angry," 
she teased, "if I moke you **» 
up and walk the floor with 
hrm if he's fractious -<t 
night ?" 

Peter said firmly "tW 
afraid you're way out there, 
tweede. t know the brw de- 
mands many duties of a hus- 
band, but I'm dead certain 
you. can't invoke tort la* 
against me for that one." 
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MRS. SPENDLOVE 



By UMINE R OSS 



Beneath the fragile air she 
harbored a determination to 
continue her gracious living 



WE all loved Aunl Blue, who was : 
thing of jed ajaochronism — 2nd it may 
hwvr been that very quality which ma.de her 

lovable. 

tt'i doI easy to find irowarJays, except, per- 
haps, amiHsr; the impfravr-ly ajjed, the flavor 
d lavender and old lace. Aunl Elsie's Age, in 
[mrts of yean, was nut impressive* She could 
drive a car, she used makernp,, and she had 
■■ jr:irti her hiring in the rnmrticrdal world. 
Her favorite scent waj not lavender and her 
1 in dress lay rather In the tfmcrtion of 
■';JtrFH:rf twin-sets than cnbw ebby laces and 
delicate silks, 

Nrvoihcltss she wu, in spirit utterly 
iminocJcrtL It was as if her Ln dependence — 
and the had a most sturdy inde-fjendence — 
was something she wnre bravely beta use cir- 
cmnsianres had made it accessary. By tcm- 
peramem she beJongrd In the drawing- room, 
not to the office or [he srif-ron Mined one- 
Toam fLxL 

She wa* due for retrremeni on pension, and 
she med iw speak with a pjfeam ill her eyes 
of a dream cDtrage set deep in the heart of 
the rmijmy. 

Td htvr to j*tn away from tinmrid," she 
laid rar , and si he was, in fact T pouring out 
sfeefiy. alibcrugh in nnagmation I could always 
picture her more easily wielding a silver tea- 
pot. "Fd hale to spend my dediuing years in 
iwu." 

She talked very cheerfully about her 
declining years. Obviousiy they held no terror 
for her, only a promise of peace, but rhe. 
pace must be enlivened by the rnusir of Eurds 
ifid the adventure of waicbing bath trpeXDHfi 
.u'.i leaf or blossom, 

"A Rarden^ said Aunt Elsie, and there was 
a iparkle in her voice as weJJ as fn her eyes. 
"Now, wouldn't that he lovdy? ! always have 
rav bowls of hyacinths, a s you know, and 
they're a Rreal joy— but rather limited, 
they? And temporary. 

"Bui a garden '* an an- the- y car-found thing, 
*f*d a pretty hide house wkh chintzes and 
iskr bits of china, and a dog for company — 
"frfl, if it wouldn't be rather ridjculuus, 
tweame, of course, frn not thinking of going 
to Ireland, Td fed unlmed to call m¥ cottage 
Iuni«frtc.' Ytw know — 'I shall have some 
(•rare there.' And I might even have nine 
-fjri htvpt, although that sounds rather a Iol 
would they 1* broad beans, do yon think* T 
■d*ay* pirturr toem as broad hearw— but T 
^' prdtrr scarlet runners, actually, and the 
Mnwimi are to gay.* 1 

h was when the talked like this that Aunt 
£«*c teemed to step back, daintily, into an 
< JT-Iier and more gracious age, 

Became we all loved her, we wan red thai 
1 mVt W for her— but we had dou Ins, Dream 
stages, if you ctxdd find them al all, were 
*JP* to be rspenjrve. We knew that Aunt 
EMft meanji were modest. We were doubtful. 
too. about the dfirrability of burying herself 
rn the rmmtry; we were afraid that she might 
I* lonely Wf perhaps, nervous, 

If onh/ you ctraM find somebody to diare 
it wnh you,* I fuggested That would solve 
» »«ay problems, wouldn't ii?" 

S he agr eed that it would, And the longer 
~" r^ ed over p r op c ity advertise™ ent v and 
TiAmi wrrh estate agents, and made 
wpdul fant frurdeat vmti of inspection, die 
more wistfully rnrdial her agreement became 

■■ . m 




li was a pily T because she had so many 
friends, bul somehow there wa.s nobody whose 
idea of bliss it was to retire, with her al thai 
moment among the bean rows. 

And then she saw the adverhsernrnt. She 
had already acted upon it when she showed 
it to me, because ahhnugh Auni Biisic lm r ed 
to discuss her plans she did nut timidly wait 
upon advice. 

"Such an oppcrrtuuity/' me cried, pink with 
deiigbl, was quite anKious, you know r in 
case Mrs. Spcndinve would be overwhelmed 
with replies I thought we might be queuing 
up, and if she had a great many to rhoi*se 
from there was no reason why I should be 
the Jnrky one, But realty she seemed to think 
J was just what she wanted, and it's prac- 
tical ly settled. 1 ' 

Mrs. Spcndinvr wai the aoVertL«cer T a Jady 
who wiiHed lo share her charming country 
hottie with another. Dog- loner preferred, fond 
of gardoiing, able to drive an advantage. 

"It sounds,™ I admitted — cautious! 
because the stars in Aimi Khiic's eyes made 
hrr look dangerously itruaj^lical-- "as if ir 
might he woiih jnveEdgating a liitlr more 
deeply." 

**But, my dear, I have investigated.' 1 The 
stars twmltled a rebuke st my didluei?. 
■^Fhat 5 what I was telling you; I went to see 
her — quile a journey ir Has, too — and she 
seemed delightful, and the cottage is as Jovely 
a* it says, with a lovely garden. A garden full 
of nrjsnlnlities, anyway, although ifs looking 
rather neglected at the moment, Fm afraid. H 

"It says something here about sharing 
household tasks. I hope she ha$ arranged fur 
adequate domes! tr help?*' 

"Qh t yea, a very good daily woman, J 
believe. You can't expert a staff of servants 
these days, can you? And really the rent t* 
quite modcra to— well, it seemed a little high 
at first, but when you rounder all the advan- 
tages it isn't on! of the way. It's more a 
sharing of expenses, really, A sharing of 
everything. Prn r^ot to think of myself as a 
paying guest, Mrs. Spessdlove says, I'm to fed 
it s my borne. So, of course, I can have visiters 
whenever 1 hke. and yon must come and 
Slay. There'* a very nire spare bedroom." 



Aunt Elsie, it was obvious, was convinced 
she had found heaven, and that nothing Irut 
a change, of heart on the part of Mrs. Spend- 
love would prevent her removal to this para- 
dise on earth for two, 

Mrs. Spend love did WtA flinch. In due 
course I received a card aamouncing Miss 
Elsie Pickering's change of address. The house 
was called FeradaJe; one could hardly, of 
course, have expected it tu be Iiunsfrre, 

I had occasional letters from Aunt Elsie, 
but the invitation to stay remained indefinite, 
something tu be hrnted at as a pleasant possi- 
bility but evading the solid shape of reality . 

Presently the idea dwindled into the sugges- 
tion that I should come one day fur lunch and 
tea, since the motoring distance between her 
new village and my home was not t after all, 
so very fnrmidahie. It was far enough, but 1 
accepted cheerfully, reneciing that I was not 
in any case fund of staying in other people's 
houses. The village was attractive, and so, 
when I found it, was Fer&rhtte, Aunt Elsie 
opened the door to me in a nappy fluner of 
welcome. 

"How very nice to see you. Did yon have 
any drffiruhy finding the way? We're rather 
off the map, Fm afraid -but the country is 
no pretty, isn*t it? 1 hope you Irke the garden. 
There * more of it at the hack, hot it s still 
rather untidy. So much io do in a garden — I 
didn't quite realise, and I can't claim to have 
green fingers. Now do rume np to my room.** 

I looked arenmd me as 1 ascended the 
Slairs. 

M lt looks quite charming. Nice place you 
have here. Miss Pickering — isn't |hat the right 
thing to say? Bm not exactly like yuur dream 
cottage, w 

Aunt Elsie laughed. "Not a bit, but prob- 
ably far mnre convenient. And my room, you 
see, is quite large." 

It needed to be, because: it contained a 
good many of Aunt Elsies tresuurea, as well 
as its basic furniture- li was not, Aunt Elsie 
said witfju at a trace of envy, so good a room 
as Mrs. Spcndlove's, which was something of 
a show-place. But that, ahe added, was only 
natural- Mrs Spend! ove wa* so artistic. 
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A Smooth 
Summer 
0>jn p Jexi on 

During the hot days 
which often have an effect 
on your skm you should 
always aim far a Eight 
natural look by srrmothmg 
a film of moist Tropical oil 
over your face and neck to 
rmrvide a perfect founda- 
Hjm Tropical moist oil of 
Ulan not only nourishe*. 
your skin but protects your 
complexion against drying 
conditions and keeps your 
make-up malt and pretty 
for hours, 

. . . Margaret AferruV 



HAPPY 
HOLIDAY? 

Or will tummy upsets 
spoil \ he fun? 



Strange ptoce* ind a dian^ 
routine may upset your youn^ 
iter's Ftgufpnty. Your kiddie 
ma) become HTTtafcrfc and 
grouchy — iub\ when he should 
m having fun. 

Don't let cbikfitood tsmshp*- 
Iron spoiT your hatidays. Give 

K ytujiigsta sate. &rtftt 
has One okasanl I stnai 
mi\k chocolate sousm at bed- 
timc usually restores regu 
larilv ovemig^L head day your 
thild *f ill be fengfU and hapuv 



When I 



l Hpther Nature Inigeti. 
iftTOHnbef liixeHes. Iqt arcwti . 

1m. From delists every- 
«dwre. 



hcml 



Not since Vitapoinlo 
As your hairdresser will 
tell you, just brushing 
daily with Vitspointc 
witl keep your hair 
h earthy, shinmn-snft 
and controllable. 
From your chemist 
or JiMirdftssor. 

Vitapainte 

HAIft CONDITIONER 




Hair 

Ka*d Qmkkbr 




10. I%fl 
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INNOXA MAKES YOU FEEL BEAUTIFUL. PART IV. CHOOSING A DEODORANT. 



Don't you want to slay this clean and 
fresh all day? 

You're a woman. So von know the 
value of fresh n irs j, Know how important 
it is to your morale How you can't even 
begin to feel beautiful unless yoo feel 
completely fresh underneath it all 

Ami that'i why you use a deodorant. 
But most deodorants don't lost he von d 
the lunch hour. Because they just cnnl 



stand up to die pace of a lon£, active day. 

Jurioxa knows this. So we cnrnc up 
with Free Si Easy - It offers you the fresh 
nets of a deodorant and, the cleanliness, of 
an arui-perspimnt. And they work to 
aether in perfect harmony. balancing 
each other at all 1 Lines to {five von coin 
pfele freshness that last*. 

Free & Ensv is a roll on because it's 
&o moth gentler, so much more precise 



than it spray. Ami infinitely more 
feminine, 

Free K Easy if more than kind to your 
skin. Ami that beautiful frexh feelin.fr it 
<jives yun lasts and lasts all tlav. 

Don + t you think that"* a ^ood reason 
to use it? 



INNOXA FREE & EASY 





T70 New Sond Street. London. W.l. 



I was hurried downstair* again, 
tp be introduced to me artistic 
J*dy. She would. Aunt Elaic pro* 
misrd, (five rne a glass of sherry 
while she herself put finishing 
toiH'hes to the preparation* of 
llJIirh mil in the tiitrrllrn. 

"Do you have h> cook?" I asked 
innocently, "I thought you had 
someone." 

Aunt Elsie laughed again. "Oh, 
Mm. Clark only tomes once a. 
week now, and me doesn'1 cook, 
anyway — arid frankly, dear Mrs, 
Spcndlove hasn't much idea. Don't 
tell her 1 said So, but she real I v 
eant rpok at all We can t all be 
practical, can we?" 

ft wai a beautiful room into 
which I was ushered,, and the 
frady in it was rather beautiful, 
too, in a faint and delicate way* 
Her dress in blues and greens, 
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MRS. SPENDLOVE 



CONTINUED FROM P*fc£ ST 



her cloudy hair knotted low oh 
her neck, her string* of colored 
heads, suggested a sort of deliber- 
ate artistic re linemen L I thought 
that she, like Aunt Elsie in a dif- 
ferent way, did nut quite belong 
to the contemporary world 

She gave me a tlendcr. ringed 
huiiJ and a controlled «tmlr "'Ton 
muii have had a tiring journey. 
There is *o much Iraffir i>n iht- 
roads nowadays, it's quite a 
penance to drive. Do lit down, 
and Elsie will give us some 
sherry. 11 

Shr watched Aunt Elsie busying 
hemdf with g lasses. 

"The one out of the bottle* 
dear — mat's yours, isn't it? 



Mkiir'i in the decanter, and it's 
pelting rather low." 

"Of course. This in my little 
lunch puny, so naturally were 
drinking my sherry, Not thai I'm 
going to bother, myself. IVe 
things tu do in the kitchen." 

She had given us our glasses 
and was just leaving the room 
when Mrs. Spend love called her 
back with a request that she 
dumld pass hrr ihe cigarettes. 

"You have put some more in; 
that's good. I knew it wasn't my 
turn to buy them." 

I beiran to he fascinated by Mrs, 
Spend love. She looked io fragile, 
so exquisite; it was difficult to 
rer.oncde her other-worldly quality 



with what seemed to be a quite 
blatant regard for the sanctity of 
her own purse strings, 

I thought I would find her diffi- 
cult to talk to, but, actually, I was 
quite wrong: Mrs. Spendlove talked 
well, in a soft and rafher fatigued 
voice, and me did not bore mc. 
She had been a widely travelled 
woman. 

"And now I inhabit this peace- 
ful backwater/' ihe. said, ^and sur- 
vey the world, as it were, from 
an armchair. I find it quite plea- 
uant- Not the world f think the 
world ol today is rather disagree- 
able — hut [ enjoy being detached 
from it 1 don't want to be active 
any more. And any sort of activity 
is so frightfully expensive." 

"Even sitting still," I replied, "ui 
expensive enough." 



And drinking sherry, 1 thought, 
and smnking cigarettes. 

"Yes, indeed. Would you be kind 
enough to refill our glasses? The 
bottle, not ihe decanter. Yes, 
trraiou* lining is certainly not 
cheap, and I Can't live any other 
way — I'm quite absurd, I knoM 
but T must have grace in my 
life. Fortunately, Elsie understand*, 
that. 1 can't thiui what I woulo 
do without El.iic," 

"Neither can i " I meant that 
to sound tirutal, but somehow it 
didn't and I found this annoying, 
for, in fact. 1 felt rather helligeren: 
I had a mounting impression tb;i 
dear Aunt Elsie was being impose*: 
upon, that she had found a beatr 
where she was the working ang< I 
while her companion played the 
harp. 

The imprctticn continued to 
mount. When Aunt Elsie gaily 
summoned us to lunch she wsn 
accompanied by twu trim litrl 
p« todies, and I remembered that 
the advertise men t which had origin 
aaUy attraued Aunt Elsie had pn 
fcrrcd a dog'Iover. 

"Have they had their walk?' 
Mrs. Spendlove asked, 

"A verv short one, yes. I had 
raihrr a busy morning, what wi- « 
ctHjItmg lunch." 

'"Oh dear. Well, perhaps you 
Could give them another short out 
after tea.' 1 



I 



_ WAS remind r .-J 
of the "fond of gardening" bit, and 
it was not without a little malire 
that f brought gardening into o li 
conversation. 

"I love my garden," Mr*. Spend ■ 
love soured nie, "but it's terrihJy 
□ tiTu-iift to get a gardener — anil 
expensive, low. Fortunately Elne 
adores gardening." 

f hardly needed to wonder ii 
Mrs. Spendlove would offer to 
wash up, or even offer to hrl^i 
with it. Inevitably, she did no sui h 
thing; hut this time I rcfus ed 
to lei her play gracious hosc.-.'.i 
to me while Aunt Elsie toiled ! 
in-sifted although Aunt EUie ntadfl 
a faint protest Mm. Spendla e 
made none. 

"Well, if you would he to kind, 
I usually lie down about no* 11 
J stood by the sink with Aunt 
Elue. drying the dishes. J felt 
explosive: but oddly enough it vsi 
just a* diilit utt to explode, ni vt 
that we were alone as it had !.• B 
in the presence. Aunt E] 5 Le wcnid 
so cheerful, so happy, that I did 
not like to disturb her serenity 

"Iftn't ihis brauiifttJ rhina?" ihe 
bubbled,' Mrs. Sficndkive has su-h. 
Uiste. What do you think of her'" 
1 replied with another question, 
"Is she very delicate? Her heart 
or something?" 

Aunt Elsie looked surpruM 
almost alarmed, "Oh, I dout thins 
so. She f s never ilt." 

'But >he doesn't do anythauii 
Doesn't she even dust a bit?*" 

Aunt Elsie seemed to find tliil 
amusing, "Well, no. not unialiy. 
She does arrange the nuwers, some* 
tiufiv ICm. yuMJ, thai — w*H, |W« 
never been used to an active lift.' 

"f think shej a very, \>n 
clever woman." 

Aunt Elsie heartily agreed. "Qife 
>he is. So well read, such wnJc 
experience — h\ quite an educi- 
tion to live with her/* 

"I didn't mean that I meant 
thai she ought to have advening 
for 7i housekeeper, or a paid r tun- 
pan ion. To offer to iriare her he mm 
— for a price — and acquire a "r- 
vant; what could be cleverer than 
that?" 

Aunt Elsie said nothing for a 
moment. I was afraid that I hii 
hurt her; then 1 saw that her lip" 
were twitching, and when ihe 
looked up at me there was a ttut- 
chicvous sparkle in her eyes. 

"My dear, 1 know. Off cnursr 
yoifre right — it wits clever d 
her. You can t help admiring h<f 
can you? I mean, it was nidi an 
awfully pood idea. But the tbittj 
is, you see, I to%-e it. 1 tike dciaf 
things, and I like Mr*, Spending 
and I'vr never been so happv 1 
know she couldn't afford to haw 
me, on any other terms. 
^ "It's worth every penny la rneS; 
rd he so desolate if I had to lett* 
So please, you won't say anything* 
wdl you? Not to anybody, ft 
would be so embarrassing, if mirt 
kind relation tried m rescue nt? 
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BUTTERICK 

PATTERNS 



MANORAKE 

THE 

MAGiCiAN 



MANDRAKE leaves with Dill and 
Zoon as his prisoners. Loth or is 
unable to forget Mandrake and 
his magic and follows him. New 
start a new adventure . . . 
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IS, Drink for a curio (6) . 
20. A game for Marco (4). 
22- nlc wtdgc 
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Overflowing with family appeal . . 



f&mott 0 Biscuits 





There is no more exciting biscuit assortment than this. 
Imagine-the sweetness of Nice, the warmth of Ginger Nut, 
the richness of Butter Oat Cake-and lots more of 
your favourite biscuits, all true Arnott's quality. And 
they're kept fresh-in every new-look, double-wrapped pack 
There's goodness, too, found only in the biscuits 
made by Arnott's-where quality ingredients come first. 





rngfjomam, nut 

BUTTER OAT CAKE 
MORNING COFFEE 
COCONUT BAR 
ORANGE TF.a/FRINCT SS 



Assortment varies slightly 
in South Australia. 



sjpQ.THOttS FAMILY ASSORTED DISC 



There in tn> Substitute for Quality 



Paqe GO 



Til Aovnuiux WoMiH'a Wdily - Jtmasry W, £ 
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with a fire, too, but he 
f when tic realised he would 
i in the car mislead of in his 
» winch was on rhe back of the 

I in the! ute's cabin all night, 
t rained. Came the dawn and 
fcery sun. 

like it may clear. Given a. good 
will be dry in no time," 
ut no wind came. We started 
sting job of trying to go for- 
wards forward, dip off the 
lagged. Try again. 
was like glass in some part*, 
of times the car slid round* 
be wrong direction. Sometime* 
|t giHog and travel quite a 
stopping: off or getting 

hi* happened, Allen shouted, 
g keep going!" and I would, 
I tumbling along behind. spai- 
■Bod from head to toe. He 
on the back of the ute and 
btil we bogged again. 
$rcr experienced anything like 
of on for hours, until it 
I we were in some mad night- 
to say on thb terrible road 

stopped for lunch (tomatoes 
I}, we could hear the sound of 
behind us_ "Hope it'* a foor- 
AHen said. We continued 
and I could see Char tie was 
j*py, He'd bad a flight cold 
irted out and this trip wasn't 



to keep going and get 



again, they were slauuu _. 
round about and knew the road. 

We linaJly made it to the "good" 
stretch af road and made a bit more Anted. 
We passed the car and caravan, stopped, 
with its occupants apparently having 
lunch, 

"If the mad in front is worse than what 
we've just come through, We'll not mate 
it," Allen raid. <l Tbe only thing J» do is 
to tnke to the bush/ 1 

So we kept a lookout for the best spat 
to cross into the paddock. Suddenly wr 
saw a man on the aide of l he road. Did 
I gay inan? More like a scarecrow. We 
pulled up and he came toward us . . . 
small and skinny, a week or more growth 
on his face, feel encased in ofd sandshoes, 
an old army overcoat fwo size* too big 




bogged with the caravan and finally aban- 
doned it. Slowly we made a few more 
miles until we came to a drain we couldn't 
cross and had to go back to the road. 

Soon we were slipping about again, and 
Allen and the old trapper had to get out 
and push This wasn't to the old mans 
liking at all, and often when we got bogged 
he would stay in the ear. Allen told him 
to get out and push, or else. 

Our mates in ihe car had come out of 
the paddocks a little ahead of us, and when 
wc rounded a curve there they were. 

Their car had slipped off the road and 
was facing the opposite way from which 
they were traveling. All thr doors were 
open and water poured through. 

The driver was slumped over tJic steer- 
ing wheel and the man in the tall hat was 
on the bach seat, his feet up on the back 
of the front seat. We went to die driver* 
who we thought must have been injured. 

'Tm OK," he said, "but I've had it_ 
Ettj stopping here until this rain stop*," 

k Tt may rain for days." said Allen. 

C T don't can.-, lei it," said the driven 
"Can't get going again, anyway." 

"Lend me your chains," Allen said, "and 
we'll all get to Ivanhoe before dark." So 
their ear was jacked up and the chains put 
on the ute. 

We set oft" again, with the two tnatn 
silting on the back, one swigging scorch, 
the other eating apricots. We travelled 
finite some distance with the help of the 
chains, then tuddeniy we went off the road 
and down into a boghoJe. 

'This is it, I'm if raid/' laid Allen, 
"Wc'U not get nut of this in a hurry and 

• Allen Hdrrop and his son 
working on the old cor whose 
ports rejuvenated old bomb. 



Rover and went inside, me slightly stagger- 
ing from the weight of whisky inside me_ 

I had been dosing Charlie with aspirin, 
and alter a hoi bath and some food he 
went to bed and slept like a log, waking 
in the morning none the worse for his two 
days' adventurc. 

Allcn and I retired to the parlor. It was 
crowded, mainly with people who, like us, 
had been delayed by the weather. 

Old Jack the trapper was in again and 
would be until his money ran out. He only 
Jived to trap, and trapped to drink He 
would come in from the bush every so 
often, pay his bills, then retire to the pub. 

"Just let me know when I've drank her 
out/" he'd tell the barman, and he'd hand 
over all the money he had. 

Sometimes he'd be there for a week or 
more, then he T d return to hi* camp to 
work and sweat and live on "tick" until 
he'd earned enough for another binge. 

"What a life," Allen said. I never really 
knew if he envied or pitied Old Jack* 

We stayed at the hotel for three days. 
The next day the rain had stopped and 
*he wind bad blown strongly all night- 
Allen went out with the tow-truck to get 
the uttL When he got hack he said the 
road was dry again, but Charlie's cot cm 
Ihe back of the ute was really a meats. 

We said goodbye to our friends at the 
hotel and went out to the station* where 
we were to live and work. We stayed there 
for 12 months and then Jch to slan a more 
civilised way of life. 

Ten years have passed since then, but 
1 haven't forgotten and often long (or the 
life we lived when we "went bush." 
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IS YOUR GARDEN 
GETTING 
YOU DOWN? 



Are weeds running rioi, grass engulfing the flower- 
beds, tree roofs creating patches of dank 
desert? In fact, does gardening seem to be one long 
struggle? This book will help you cut down 
on routine tasks and give you more time to relax 
in and enjoy your garden. 



A GARDEN should be a thing of pleasure, 
^ never a burden. Pottering around and working 
in a garden can be extremely relaxing, but if you 
find you arc unable to keep up with its demands 
it is time to make a few changes; in other words 
to adopt a design easier to maintain. 

This doesn't mean you have to pour concrete 
over everything or lake similar drastic measures. 
A garden can be interesting and attractive, AND 
easy to manage. There are many degrees of low 
maintenance, and the level you adopt depends 
on the time you have and what you want from 
your garden. 

A low-maintenance garden can be designed to 
cut down work in some sections and let you spend 
more time with the plants you enjoy most. 
Essentially, its scope should remain clastic. 

For example, if you decide to have less of it 
under cultivation, you could use lawn, a ground 
cover, gravel, or uncemented paving blocks rather 
than concrete or other permanent cover, You couJd 
then put it back into cultivation when time allows, 



• Our cover shews a fimple, pebbly pool 
with its own liny waterfall. The pebbles 
an; laid over plastic fsee Garden Fool, page 
16) and the waterfall w> circulated by a 
jtmaLE electric pump (for delaik see page 6). 



Pogc 2 — THE LAZY GAAP EN Eft 
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ami neave. in Theory tne sfcU 
peef off, without rearing. ' 
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How can gardening be made easier? 

Ground-cover plants, gravel, plastic, new weed-killers are part of rhe answer. 



p IT THE WEEDING THAT GETS YOU DOWN? 

This is usually more exasperating around shrub? 
mil perennials; where weeds arr hard to gel at. 

-i ound covers could be the answer. They nred not hi: 
ilir low. carpeting type. Drifts of 5.mall T dense shrubs 

jmbined wiih existing plantings would serve the 
inirpose, 

Yop need not cover entire bed* Sections of varying 
: and shapes can l>e left be i ween the foreground 
th rubbery for color when you feel like it, but it is a 

»J VSfr to separate these sections, definitely but 
btrusively, from the ground cover and shrubbery. 

Weeding or cultivation then is confined id these 
hifitied areas. You can attack each one separately 

ishoiit the demoralising feeling Thar you should Finish 



BELOW: The only work this garden bed 
needed was la haye bright dumps at 
hardy petite marigolds set among the 
small shrubs and fW, dense ground 
cover. A bush rock adds character. 




the whole bed. Von aha can plant thetn separately and 
differently,, if it suit* you, malting ihe garden mure 
interesting. 

When these liitlr cultivated spots are not in use 
they tan be cuveTcd with mulch lo keep weeds oul 
uod .5 rill not leave the garden with that between- 
season bare appearance. 

IS THE MAINTENANCE OF THE LAWN A 
BURDKN? IVrhiips il needs Tepbnning. It may be 
easier if wlcnd small MHlions arc run into oTrir, small 
flowcrbedi eliminated, and lawn taken away from areas 
surrounding tret^ and shrubs. 

IS THE LAWN FOREVER RUNNING INTO 
HIE GARDEN? Stop this by putting in mower strips, 
ishich can be functional ivjlhrmt being; expensive or 
uljlrusive, (Sec page 14.) 

ARE YOU CONTINUALLY STRUGGLING 
WITH SECTIONS OF LAWN OR GARDEN THAT 
REFUSE TO GIVE RESULTS? Well— if you cWl 
beat ihein, join litem. There are *uggcstion.< in this 
btitilh for pwHeh ^ g ovt'i ggtogefulfy to ground covers 
which not only keep up appearances but improve them, 

USE GRAVEL TO CONTROL WEEDS in areas 
where nothing much of use grows. A Sin, layer of gravel 
will i. on i mt mosf weeds. Mm, there are now desieeant 
weed -killers, non- toxic to the soil, such us Weedcx. 
Polyqunt, etc. These can lie watered over rhe gtavet 
to shrivel off unwanted weed growth without affecting 
surrounding plants not touched with the cheiuit L al T 

The more persistent perennial weeds can be effec- 
tively sqmlehrd if plastic sheeting if. laid down before 
the gravel js spread. It will control the weeds and at 
the same time let wafer get lo (he roots below. 

So wat«*r can find its way under ihe plastic, use 
lengths ol sheering 2fL to 3fi, wide, laving It hori- 
zontally from the top to bottom of ihe slope, letting 
each sheet overlap about 5in_ 

This is the opposite principle to liling a roof the 
sheets allow water to run under the at instead of 
carrying it to the bottom of ihe .dope. 

If you want to add small plants among the gravel 
eui a slit to accommodate iht^Tt, buttonhole fashion, 
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ABOVE: Grate} is used extensively in this 
sunny corner, with stepping-stones and 
patches at thyme added as alternative 
weed caver. Sheets of plastic, lopped to 
allow water to penetrate, can be used 
under gravel cover like this to com- 
pletely do away with weeds. Plants ere 
let in through slits in the plastic, 

THE LAZY GARDENER i-s ?m* \ 



BSE 1 



with a fire, too, but he 



again, i ntrj wuc mmu. ■ 
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MAKING THE TRANSFORMATION 



r often happens that a part of the 
garden sadly needing rescue ends 
up as an outstanding feature. 

For example, you may start 
spreading a few stones and gravel to 
cover a difficult area beneath trees 
or shrubbery, then find it suddenly 
developing into an interesting, low- 
maintenance Japanese-type garden. 

This can be fun. Go with it, and 
get the most out of it without over- 
doing iL Cut a few lower branches 
of the shrubs or trees to allow head 
room and make it more livable. Add 
a seat* to give the area a purpose, 
and perhaps a few stepping-stones 
leading to it. 

You may like to accentuate the 
Japanese theme with a stone lantern 
and a dump of aandina, faista, or 
dwarf bamboo. 

Keep this type of setting simple, 
and don't overpiant. Add color with 
such things as a dwarf azalea, red- 
berried ardisia, or a few dwarf 
begonias, 

A small pool would add charm. 
It can be of simple construction (see 
Garden Pool, on back page) but 
large enough to hold some .small fish 
to keep mosquito larvae under con- 
trol. A reasonable minimum would 
be about ift. by 2ft. and about 9in. 
deep in the centre, 

Pnae 4-TWE LAZY GARDENER 



TO THIS 



FROM THIS 




Shaded areas show where grass 
rs th'in and garden unproductive 
because cf shade and roar campchriaa. 
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AT LEFT: This might be any ordinary suburban garden, 
with its problems of weeding around throb* and a 
heavily shaded comer, before it was given new form 
(see the sketch above} and mode- easier to maintain. 
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night, with a fire, too, but iic again. 



THE "NEW-LOOK" 
GARDEN 



AT LEFT: The id me garden, re planned. 
This is how it was done, 1. Cotoneaiter 
and, 2, magnolia hare been trimmed at 
the base to allow easy access and room far 
garden seats, 3. Small pool added. 4. Clump 
of planting (sabino and flax). 5. River 
gravel covering area under ah rubs between 
lawn and drive; lawn reshaped and left 
only where it grows easily. 6. Fiat stones 
set as stepping-stones through gravel, 
fitted closely and cemented only on lawn 
edge to act as narrow path and mower 
strip. 7. Small rockery or group of hardy 
dwarf shrubs such as clstos, westringia, 
variegated coprosma, to tolerate dryness 
under eaves. S. Pockets left in best grow- 
ing area* far cultivation of bulbs and 
annuals- 9 and 10. Small shrubs, choisya 
and sabina, to relieve the line of shrubs. 
Following this, 11 could be removed and 
the fence exposed ro take ivy or a climb-* 
ing rose. Sections to left and top of plan 
are ground-covered with ivy, as indicated 
around the area marked T2 an the sketch. 
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Are lawns essential in 



the easy-care garden? 



There is no doubt that a hard-wearing 
lawn is the best alt-round cover for the un- 
cultivated parts of a garden, and essentia! 
where there are children playing, But there 



are parts of the garden where lawn grass 
doesn't do well or is hard to look after, and 
it is these that should be given some other 
form of cover. Here are some suggestions. 



LAWNS need serious consideration 
1 when planning an easy-care 
garden, because tbey usually occupy 
a large part of the garden area. 

ON THE DEBIT SIDE . . . they need 
regular cutting in their growing season, 
and at least some watering in summer to 
keep the graas green and attractive, la 
ionic parts of the garden the lawn may 
look thin and scruffy. 

Feeding isn't essential, but it does keep 
the l»wn more attractive, and by thicken- 
ing the grass does help it to compete more 
favorably with weed growth. Il can make 
more frequent mowing necessary. 

ON THE CREDIT SIDE . . - a good 
lawn looks attractive, and gives the garden 
a plcasandy relaxed and comfortable 
appearance. 

Now compare it with its alternative — 
gravel, concrete, cultivation, other ground 
covers. 

Apart from aesthetic values, a lawn is 
best where children are going to be playing 
— «rvd mowing is easier than cultivation* 

Ground covers such as ivy, wild straw- 
berry, or thyme can be delightful, but they 
won't stand traffic, they can be slow to 
establish, they don't grow well in all 
area?, and need attention occasionally. 

So, excluding well -timbered, completely 
native gardens, the best All-round ground 
cover is lawn grass, prnvMed you plan 
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it so it is easy to maintain and in a place 
where it grows easily. 

Don't choose lawn grass for isolated 
sections of the garden i{ it means carrying 
a mower down steps or to awkward places. 

Don't put lawn in awkward corneM 
when? it would be difficult to use the 
mmver, and don't 1 1 utter the lawn with 
small gardens, ornaments, trees, and shruhs. 

Mower strips make mowing easier, 
especially where rockeries meet lawn, or 
where down pipes, taps* or other (it rings 
project from walls. 

Use some nther form nf Cover where 
lawn grass doesn't grow happily. 



THOSE BAKE PATCHES: Where part 
of a lawn ii continuously bare or thin, it 
is usually because; 

• It is walked on more than other areas;: 
the soil is shallow over solid rock; 
or dense trees rob the grass of light, 
food* and moisture. 

And it will remain a problem unless you 
change the habks of the family or remove 
the trees. So, again, it is easier to go wit It 
it than fight it. 

These thin patches, of lawn spoil its 
overran appearance and should be cleanly 
separated from it. 



PUMPS FOR GARDEN WATERFALLS 



(See our cover picture) 



'piTE effect of a smalt natural water- 
fall is created by a submerged 
pomp unit, which reticulates the 
water over a weathered shelf of roe*. 

These electric pomp units are safe 
to install, as they are powered only 
fey a 30-volt transformer which can 
be rigged indoors. Special outdoor 
wiring isn't needed. 

The pumps can deliver much 
larger volumes of water than shown 



in the cover picture, A 300^ga1,-pcr- 
hour -capacity unit with two outlets 
would cost about $45, complete with 
transformer; 600 - gal. - per - hour 
capacity with three outlets (for a 
fountain, for instance) would he 
about $55. 

Xlte pump itself i* smaller than 
a house brick, and can be camou- 
flaged by a few atones in the base 
of the pool, or let into a specially 
constructed cavity. 



WORN TRACKS OR CORNERS: The 

traffic- worn corner can be paved with 
brick or a few flagstone* in a design that 
fits in with the shape of the lawn. 

A worn track across a lawn usually 
means you need a parh . . . or, better, 
stepping- stones, which will bear most of 
the traffic without breaking the sweep of 
the lawn. 

When laying stepping-stones, make sure 
they are flush with die surface of the 
lawn 50 die mower rides over them. 

To lay them, make a hole about an inch 
deeper and two or three incites longer than 
the stone, then use sand to build them up 
to the required level and pack around the 
sides. This provides a firm bed and pre- 
vents sinking or movement* 

Even though grass encroaches on step- 
ping-stones, they look much better than a 
worn track They can be trimmed back 
when time permits, but it isn't the kind of 
regular chore that screams when feit 
undone. 

BARE PATCHES UNDER TREES; 
Grass may fail under trees because of 
heavy competition for water and food, or 
because shade is too dense— or both. 

It would be best to forget about grass 
in this area and use a different type of 
cover. There are several ways lo go about 
this- 

You could remove the remnants of grass 
from the barren area below tbr trees and 
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Are lawns 
essential? 

— continued 



perhaps a foot or two farther out, to allow 
for further spread of the trees, and pbini 
ivy Dr other shade-tolerant cover. 

A mower strip wLH help retain the 
ground cover and make mowing easier, 

An irregular shape to the ground-cover 
area can add interest* but keep it simple 
and easy to manage, I "lie shape could be 
rectangular, with the tree set obviously olT 
centre — uteful if the bareness extends far- 
ther an the southern side of the tree- 
Gravel is a good cover, especially where 
H is difficult 10 keep the area moist white 
ground cover is establishing. 

Use red grave!, crushed tile, or natural, 
uncrushed river gravel in a grade hne 
enough to rake if falling leaves build up. 

Divide gravel and lawn with some form 
of mower strip, as mowers and gravel can 
cicaie havoc. 

Brick, stone, or paving block would also 
c&vtz *uc\\ an area attractively. Here you 
would have to excavate a few inches of 
ppoil lu keep the paving flush with the 
lawn* so check that surface roots allow lbi%. 

Otherwise, mound gradually toward ihr 
inrnk. sinking only the edges of paving at 
the outer perimeter; or lay all the thick- 
ness of the paving above the original n#- 
face and build up the surrounding lawn 
10 meet it. (Do this gradually over a yard 
or more to allow even mowing.) 

A fixed seat around the tree, or some 
garden furniture, adds meaning to the 
paving and makes the area more inviting* 
and die household would undoubtedly 
appreciate this in summer. 

[f you don*t warn seating, why not have 
•A Utw bird bath or an attractive rumainei 
plated toward one corner. 
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ABOVE: Trees are beautiful, 
but they do throw shady 
patches where lawns won't 
grow. Make the best of a 
tree's shade by cutting out 
the gross and (BELOW) pul- 
ling in some paving which 
will become a small sitting- 
out areo, complete with 
go r d e n furniture, for 
leisurely days in summer. 





LEAVE POCKETS FOR FLOWERS 
AMONG THE GROUND COVER 



AN easy maintenance plan doesn't mean tfOy must forgo the pleasure of 
flowers in ibe garden. Pf« kel* shmdd br left fur flowt-rs between drifts 
..if low shrubbery and alternated with semi-permanent ground covers. For 
rxarnple, lamium or plcctranihus can run colorful riot in spring and 
summer, then section* are cleared of most of this in autumn and planted 
with cinerarias, primulas, or clumps erf daffodils — a great pleasure for 
winter and early spring. Before the flowers have finished, the lamium is 
acaiu weaving between them to form a weed-proof summer cover. 

'[ 'J i nr aie many tricks to save work and keep the garden Interesting - . . 

• Petunia seedlings planted among the sprawling daffodil foliage; both 
need plenty of water at this stage, and both welcome drier conditions about 
a month later, 

• Alywara sown as a carpet when bulbs are planted in autumn quickly 
makes a flower carpet to keep the garden pretty and comparatively weed- 
free. Hie bulbs will push through. 

• Co leu*; or impatient alternated with cinerarias will keep the ground 
covered must of ihc time; surface mulch will prevent weeds. 

For weed control, choose chemicals least likely to affect soil and damage 
trees and shrubs: Dcrwpon, Dalapon. or Propon for perennial grasses such as 
couch* kikuyu, or paspalum. First apply 2,4JkT ester or "blackberry killer} 71 
for blackberries or other broad-leafed weeds. Desiccants such as Wccdcx 
and Polyquoi will kill off any but deep-rooted perennial growth. 
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Learning to live with trees 

Tree roofs do create problems, but there are ways around them. 



FIlItEES do tend to restrict the scope of a 
M garden. Their shade and stronger root 
growth limit the variety of plants you can grow 
near them— -such as dwarf shrubs, perennials, and gay 
annuals which bring a garden alive. 

But a garden needs trees to give it character, and 
there are way* to clothe these sections where con- 
ventional planting j* difficult. 

Don't engage in endless battle with tree roots, dry- 
ness, poor soil, and shade — but don't endure the 
dreariness of bare, unproductive ground T either. Put 
down a cover of gravel. 

Gravel can look attractive, and there are also hardy 
plants which will adapt themselves ia these tree- 
dominated conditions and continue to grow with little 
attention. For instance: Most types of ivy, chloro- 

iELOW: Bright containers flourish in this 
80- year-old deodar's mighty shade, and 
edging of polyanthus survives its roots. 




phylum n cliveas, pleclranthus, Max, and agapanlhus. 

Where reasonable light is available, try small shrubs 
such as cisius, criostcmon, myoporiodes, geranium, 
graveolens, grevilleas, rosemary H and Lantana selu* 
wiana (also called L. montividensia) . (Sec the chart of 
Hardy Cover Plants) 

Azaleas will grow happily under tall trees where 
shade is not too dense or soil too dayey, provided 
they get reasonable water in spring and summer. 

Problem areas can become garden features of mini- 
mum maintenance. Drifts of ground cover are 
pleasant with stretches of gravel, casually placed hush 
stones, and an occasional sin all shrub. 

You may have an area with warmth and sunlight, 
but where the soil is a hungry tangle of roots from 
large trees- Why not cover the area with gravel or 
paving blocks, and plant in containers, Use feature 
cnlor in geraniums, fuchsias, annuals, or even hulhs. 

Containers can be cement or painted wooden boxes 
placed together to give the appearance of a built-up 
garden or expensive urns used as special features, Very 
small containers dry out too quickly, but it helps if 
they aren't too big to move around easily, 

If the area is a focal point you may like lo keep 
continuity of color by having replacements coming on. 
Primulas, pansies, dwarf stock, violas, or daffodils 
could be est a lulishing for the winter/spring display, 
while petunias, phlox, ageratum, petite marigolds, or 
geraniums are still flowering in late summer, 
THE GROUND COVERING 

River gravel, crushed brick or tile is die easiest 
covering where tree roots are close to the surface. 
Paving could be set among it* but loose Works are 
better, as they can be readjusted easily should they be 
lifted by roots. The blocks can be stepping-stones 
through the gravel. Gravel kept just below the solid 
paving or lawn is less likely to scatter. 

Large, uncrushed river gravel is more dramatic than 
frner grades, such hs pea gravd- Pea gravel is more 
practical where leaves need to be raked. 

Ground cover plants could replace sections of paving 
or gravel. In these dry, sunny areas useful cover plants 
include gauuiias, Cerastiuoi tomeniosum, ornamental 
thyme, blue fescue, or succulents such as Kalanchoe 
purnila, Sedum guatemalense. etc. Sabina vulgaris, a 
prostrate conifer, for sun or part shade, tolerates 
dryness once established' 




IVY cornets the ground in 
this section of bush garden, 
where no gross would grow. 
Stepping-stones give access. 
Note wild strawberry among 
ivy, bottom foreground. 
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HARDY 
COVER 
PUNTS 





VARIETY 



HEIGHT 



WHAT 

IT 
LOOKS 
LIKE 



ASPECT 



HOW 
TO 

START 



AGAPANTHUS 



Clumps of fleshy, 
deep green Ullage, 
Jong-stemmed heads 
of deep blue or 
white flower about 
December, Vigorous 
root growth. 



Sun or part shade, 
l-brdy uodcr trees. 



Transplant clumps 
autumn, winter, 
early spring. 



AJUGA 



3hL 



G I otsy , bronz e -green 
foliage, short spike* 
biue flower in spring. 
Attractive among 
pebbles. 



Sun or shade; grows 
best in semi-shade 
wilh moist soil 



Transplant runners 
9ia. apart prefer- 
ably in wyiicr. 




ALPINE PHLOX 



3Lx 



Mat of thin foliage^ 
mauve or pint flow- 
ers, spring, iwnmer, 



Only grows VJgor- 
niudy in ground-caver 
proportions in cool 
climates. Sun or pari 
shade, well drained 
soil. 



Seed or strike pipes* 
in sandy soil !2in. 
apart. 



BERGENIA 
(Saiifraga) 



Large, leathery, dart 
green foliage, sprays 
of waxy pink, flower 
in winter. 



Shade or part shade, 
useful under trees, 
prefers moist soil but 
tolerant. 



Cut off sections with 
heavy .storage stem 
attached, preferably 
in winter or early 
sprinf. Old estab- 
lished dumps flower 
best 12 in, apart for 
quick cover. 



CERASTTUM 
TOMENTOSL1M 



3in. 



Close mat of silvery* 
grey foliage; white 
flower in spring. 



Sun, good drainage. 



Replant rooted sec- 
tion* from outside of 
clump, or strike 
pieces in sandy soil. 
Best replanted every 
second year, but 
spreads quickly. 



G HLO ROPHYTUM 



I2in_ 



Brittle, narrow, 
pointed, strap - like 
foliage, often varie* 
gated with white 
centra] stripe. Spikes 
Of small w h i t e 
flowers. 



Sun or shade; toler- 
ates moist or dry 
conditions, 



Clumps divide, and 
plant J el* form on old 
flower stems. Replant 
in winter, 1 2m, apart. 
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HARDY 
COVER 
PLANTS 



VARIETY 




CUVEA 




BLUE FESCUE 



FERN-S 



GAZANIA 



GERANTI TOS 




HEERIA of 
SCHIZOCENTRON 
ELEGANS 
(Spanish shawij 



HEIGHT 



Sin- 



Various 



5in. 



To 2ihL 



2m. 



WHAT 

IT 
LOOKS 
LIKE 



Broad, dark green, 
*hap-l i k e foliage* 

rCtf llUIIIUet flower*, 

fate winter- sprinq. 



Dense tuftn fine bluc- 
grey g*S* 



Various types: Adian- 
Tums, the maiden- 
hair Types or Nephrn- 

Jepis elegamisjinm, 

the double Eshbone, 
m a k e. attractive 
ground cover* 



ASPECT 



Best in diade. 



C' ulcus he nt m fairly 
dry, sunny position. 



Moist, shaded 
position. 



Narrow leathery foli- 
age forms dense mat; 
cream to mahoganv 
daisies, in spring and 
summit. 



Various types. G. 
gravealcns + Anar of 
Roses, etc., make 
good cover under 
trees where there k 
plenty of light, Ivy 
types also suitable. 



Dense mat. of deep 
ETecn, tiny oval 
foliage; rarminr 
flowers like small 
lassiandras, early 
summer. 



Sunny, well-drained 
position. 



Wei J -drained, fairly 
sunny position. 



Sun or shade best, 
wiLh a little of each, 
and reasonable moist- 
ure. Needs protection 
from frost. 



HOW 
TO 
START 



Divide clumps, 
wroter m spring. 



Divide dumps, plant 
Gin. apart. 



Cut back and divide 
clumps, or transplant 
runners 9in. apart, 
late winter, 



Divide {jumps in 
cool weather, or sow 
seed in spring. Plane 
9in. apart. 



Cuttings in autumn, 
2ft. apart. 



Transplant rooted 
layers in cool 
weather. Plants I2in. 
apart link up quickly. 
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HARDY 
COVER 
PUNTS 






















VARIETY 


HELX1NE 


HEDERA (IVY) 
H. Weber i 
CaJUornian 


H. PITTSBURG 


a CANADENSIS, 
variegated 


LANTANA 
MONTE VTDENSIS 


LAMIUM 
(dead nettle) 


HEIGHT 


iin. 




5in. 




9 ID J Bin. 


9m* 


WHAT 

IT 
LOOKS 
LIRE 


Tiny, rounded. Light 
green foliage, tightly 
packed to form most- 
like carpet. 


Small fnhaged, dense, 
compact ivy, quick to 
establish, prostrate 
ratbrr than climbing. 


More pointed foliage 
and a Little slower to 
establish than (he 
Weber's Californian, 


Large, handsome, 
variegated foliage- 


The purple or mauve 
tantana which can, he 
encouraged to spread 
into a dense, long, 
flowering carpet. 


Quick - growing 
ground runner, with 
heart-shaped sdver 
and green variegated 
f 0 1 i a g e. Needs 
checking occasion- 
ally to keep within 
bounds. 


ASPECT 


Part shade, moist 
position. 


Any position, but beat 
In part shade. Plenty 
of water unlit it is 
established. 


Any position, but heal 
in part shade. PJcniy 
oF water until it is 
established. 


Needs more warmth 
than other types to 
grow well. Head run- 
ners hack to keep 
(hem confined. 


In sun; withstands 
dryness well- 


Any frost - Free 
position. Best in 
moist part-shade. 


HOW 

TO 
START 


Press smal] pieces 
into waist soil. 


Strike cuttings, or 
replant runners, 
autumn or winter. 


Strike cuttings, or 
replant runners, 
autumn or winter. 


Strike cuttings, or 
replant runners, 
autumn or winter. 


Cuttings, most of 
year. 


Runners layer 
readily. Transplant 
any time. 
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HARDY 
COVER 
PLANTS 




VARIETY 



PLECTRANTHLS 
CLL1ATUS 



MESEMBKY- 
ANTHEMUMS 



I*OLYGONUM 
CAPITATUM 



SARIN A 
VULGARIS 



KALANCHGE 
PLfMlLA 



SEDUM 
G Li ATEM ALENSE 



HEIGHT 



I2in. 



*>iru 



2ft. 



!0 10 12in. 



5 in. 



WHAT 

IT 
LOOKS 
LIKE 



Deeply veined oval 
[eaves> dark green, 
purple hacked. 



Various perennial 
types; waxy foliage, 
vivid, silky pctaUed 
flowers, spring/ 
summer. Most make 
dense^ hardy ground 
covers. 



Bronze-green foliage, 
darker brown mark- 
ings; nobby pmfc 
flowers most of year. 
Rapid growth some- 
times Earns rcpula- 
tion as weed, but 
can be useful ground 
cover. 



Attractive, prostrate 
rnnjfer with deep 
green, soft foliage. 



Waxy, disc -shaped, 
scalloped foliage 
changing from blue- 
grey to topper, A 
succulent. 



Closely set, jelly- 
bean - like foliage* 
glossy bright green; 
uftcn <oppery-red in 
winter. A succulent. 



ASPECT 



Any front-free posi- 
tion. Beat in rnotst 
part-shade. 



Sunny„ well - drained 
sail 



Sun or shade, any 
soil. 



Sun 



part shade. 



Medium, well- 
drained sod; at least 
half sun, such as 
under tall trees. 



Media m, w e I I- 
drained soil; at least 
half sun, such as 
under tall trees. 



HOW 
TO 
START 



Cuttings root in 
water or moist sand, 
and branches layer 
naturally in spring. 



Pieces strike readiiy. 
Planl alx>ut 18in. 
apart. 



Pieces strike easily, 



Can be grown from 
cutting, but usually 
bought as established 
plants. Plant 2ft, 
apart. 



Pieces root easily; 
space 9in. apart. 



leaves or stems 
make root ma damp 
sand or light soil; 
space Gin. apart 
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HARDY 
COVER 
PLANTS 




VARIETY 



HEIGHT 



CRASSULA 
MULT1CAVA 
( London pride) 



9 10 ]2in. 



SAXIFRAGA 
SARMENTO5A 
(mother of millions. 



WILD 
STRAWBERRY 



Gin, 




THYME 



2 u> i 'in 




VTNCA MAJOR 



(xtt 




WILD VTOIJ-T 
(Viola hedera folia) 



WHAT 

IT 
LOOKS 
LIKE 



Dark green, rounded 
leathery foliage, 
branching growth; 
sprays of liny, star- 
sliapcd pinkish 
flowers on red stems. 
A succulent 



Fiat rosettes of 
rounded f otiage, 
green, lighter vpirunn 
of cream, sometimes 
pint. Tail spikes; of 
spidery white flowers, 
spring. 



F 0 I i a g€ resembles 
garden si r;i wherries, 
but softer, more up- 
right, Effective cover. 



Various prostrate 
forms make interest- 
ing and aromatic 
ground covers. 



Trailing plant, glossy 
green or cream varie- 
gated foliage, seat- 
teml 20 - rt ni - \wr 
blue-mauve flowers. 



55 mail, light green 
loljaee spreads 
quickly to make a 
dense mat. Pale 
lavender little violets 
throughout year. 



ASPECT 



Part shatfe t fairly dry. 



Shaded areas, wet to 
moderately dry soil. 



Best in moist* shaded, 
or partly shaded 



Well - drained soil. 
Tart shade, ban in 
warm districts, Sandy 
or gritty surface helps 
them establish. 



Any position; best in 
pari shade. 



Prefer* moist, shaded 
position. 



HOW 
TO 
START 



Set pieces about 9nx 
apart, AUo, plandets 
form on flower stemt. 



Voting plants form 
on thread-like run- 
ners. Divide chimps 
any time. 



Transplant runners in 
winter 1 early spring, 
6 to 9in. apart. 



SrriLe cuttings ift 
summer, or trans- 
plant rooted layers. 
Set atvout IQin. apart. 



Cuttings, or replant 
rooted runners I Pin 
apart. 



Replant autumn or 
winter, 9in_ apart. 
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is something no easy-care garden can do without 



Here are some ways to make it work for — and instead of — you 



SURFACE MULCHING can k«p 
maintenance to a minimum. It 
prevents weed growth, slops soil from 
caking (doing away with digging), 
but lets you grow plants you enjoy. 

Mulch is ana I her form of ground cover 
and an effective one. Mostly it is used to 
retain moisture, to keep roots cool, and 
supply organic matter lo rhr soil, but 
mulch is also an efficient weed inhibitor. 

There are many suitable maierials. Some 
arc even attractive, but til! !oqJj natural 
once they have weathered down a bit. 

They are best put on after the surface 
has been crumbled or, for heavy soils, 
when just damp. The depth needed to 
control weeds may vary with the type of 
material, but a 2in. Layer usually docs- 
Organic material needs replacing occa- 
sionally, as it eventually decora posts to 
nil. Good weed control means a new layer 
to be spread each year 

However, in most gardens, once regular 
digging stops the natural supply of dead 
leaves from trees and shruljs keeps pace 
with (he rate of decomposition allt | renews 
die mulch. It can be bolstered occasionally 
with leaves raked from lawns or paths. 

The odd weed that does find its way 
through the mukh can be pulled out 
before it seeds and left on the surface to 
rot down. In fact, a crop of weeds can be 
quickly turned into a surface mulch by 
us ing modern watering-can weedcrg such as 
Weedex, Polyquoi 4 or Triquot. 

Weeds watered with these chemicals jnsl 
shrivel up and die. Only green tissue is 
affected, so the chemicals can be used 
safely around the base of shrubs, roses, etc, 
They rapidly break down in the soil. 

Unless the weed crop is exceptionally 
thick it will not be enough to make a 
weed-proof mulch after one treatment, but 
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the chemical can be applied again when 
necessary. Then you reach a stage when 
you have either exhausted the weed seeds, 
or have a Thick, weed- proof mulch. 

Annuls or bulbs can be planted by liking 
the stubble of dead weed or surface mulch, 
then replacing it. There is no need to dig 
or lum the soil over. Fertilisers can be 
applied over the mulch. Rain or water- 
ing will soon lake thr.m down to the roots. 
LAZY PVfULCH 

Another lazy, but effective, form of 
mulching could be called ^on-the-spot 
mulch," in which you literally "return 10 
the soil that which comes from it" directly, 
rather than via the compos! heap. 

All you do is tu help nature by removing 
spent plants, prunings, or other unwanted 
growth, and spreading it on the ground 
more or less where it would fall eventually. 
Long pieces can be cut to make it timer. 

This looks better than it sounds. As the 
material tS part of the natural landscape 
it does not sfem out of place, except, 
perhaps, in the spruce, formal garden. 

Of course,, (here are some reservations- — 
draw the line at cabbage leaves, for 
instance, and even gladioli and similar 
foliage can look wrong, but this can always 
be covered with some olhcr foliage, 

Some dead leaves arc especially attrac- 
tive as a mulch. Silky oak remains pleas- 
antly fern4ike; maple T liquidaiuber, and 
pin -oak are a delightful shape; caaurina 
(she oak) forms a fine, soft mat, and even 
the dear old gum leaves have appeal. 

Apart from the labor thesis mulches 
save, the soil below them always remains 
in good condition. When you do feel like 
planting, it is just a case of pushing hack 
narrow sections of mulch. Pur small seed- 
lings, push back any bulky mulch a little 
until they gain height. 

Even seeds can be sown by baring 
narrow strips of 10*1 '[lie few weeds that 
might appear are easily dealt with. 



SUGGESTED MULCHES 

Rotted Manure, Fine as a soil improver, 
but iviU allow weeds to grow soon after 
it loses its freshness. Horse manure gives 
the best weed control when applied thickly, 
but it can damage plants unless it has been 
previously w r eatfiered + 

Animal manure previously heaped for 
several weeks in alternate layers with straw 
or gum leaves makes a good serviceable 
mulch, as does stable manure, which 
usually contains a lot of straw. 

Compost. Excellent for the soil when de- 
composed, and useful for weed cum ml 
when still fibrous. For this type of mulch- 
ing there is no point in conventionaiJy 
correct compost preparation. Chop up 
coarse material and heap k for a few 
weeks if you want to, otherwise spread it 
when you are ready. 

Leaf Mould- Leaves from deciduous 
trees make excellent mulch, but usually 
rut down by spring. Gum loaves are slnw 
to rot. If recently fallen gum leaves are 
spread more than an inch or so thick 
they are inclined to mat too firmly. This 
does uihihit weed growth, hut also Is 
inclined lo keep water from the soil. 

It is better to wet Leaves thoroughly 
and heap for a few weeks before using, or 



JfOWER STfUPS let Lhe mower run 
over lawn edges and awkward spots 
near walls, etc., and do away with hand- 
trimming. Whether bricks, flagstones, or 
concrete, they should be flush with lawn. 
To pour a concrete atrip, use lengths of 
hardboard or similar, about 4 in. wide* as 
a mould. Mark out the shape of the lawn 
edge, then spade down cleanly about 41 n, 
deep. Drive in short supporting stakes 
every 4 ft. outside the mould (The form- 
ing strips can be left (ihere.) 



10 spread them sparingly from rime to time 
so the mulch builds up gradually, 

Grass Clippings. Again, these should 
either be heaped for a few weeks before 
use or the mulch built up by degrees. If 
spread thickly in a fresh stale they are 
inclined 10 rnai loo firmly and repel water. 
Excellent combined with gum leaves. 

Spent Mushroom Compos*. This is a 
wonderful soil improver. Spread in a layer 
of an inch or mnre it will stop most weed 
seeds from geirninating, but it soon breaks 
down and supports growth.. 

Spent Hops. This is a useful mulch when 
spread about 2m thick over the surface. 
It keeps weed growth down for some time. 
Available from breweries. 

Sawdust Excellent to keep down weed 
growth, and, if dug in, gives heavy soil a 
light, crumbly structure. 

Sawdust from some naitive hardwoods 
can retard growth when it is fresh, su Jet 
it weather for a few weeks before use. 

Sawdust can also retard growth by taking 
nitrogen from the soil when decomposing, 
hut this only applies if it is dug into the 
soil without a liberal amount of fertiliser 
having been added. Sawdust is a long- 
lasting mulch. Shavings are similar 

Seaweed makes a splendid surface 
mulch, Hose it to wash out excess salt. 



Use a standard cement mixture, or 3 to 
I sand and cement; add 2 parts blue metal, 
il available. Tap cement gently alter pour- 
ing and smooth surface even with edge of 
lawn or forming strip. 

The edge of the suip should be even on 
the lawn side to allow for trimming with 
a tawn-edger, but can be left uneven on 
the garden side to break the hard line. 

Fainted green with paving paint, these 
strips blend with the lawn. 
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MAKING A MOWER STRIP 
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peel off wifhoiil I far no km T 
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The art of creating 
a bush land garden 



Gardens in natural bush settings can 
be the "lazy" gardener's dream, as 
they respond so beautifully to all the 
rules for keeping work to a minimum. 



CRC HID Cymbidium si scan graces 
a rock- face overhung by gum 
Note the natural mulch 
guroleaves at ground level. 



'JHIF, secret nf easily maintaining nn area 
of natural lrtishl»tid it la leave under - 
gruwlh and leaf* cover iniatt 

When clearing to replant natives, or to 
make a general garden, only duturh as 
Touch .1* you <.an immediately cope with 
Otherwise, oticr the ground ui broken up 
or nature's ground covers are removed, 
in come the weeds of ailtivation. 

Areas in the natural suite nan be made 
mom attractive by removing dead growth 
and tidying up qetic rally as Ions? ai the 
natural mutch of leaf) i mold is nol re- 
moved. If unwanted underjrrowTh h 
movrd, add ,i eoverms* of leafumuld or 
&ei a few Uush tumc* to reptar>< ji. 

Where you would liki- .1 inner dim 
appearance, you can spread liver gravel 
without losing ili,* natural gdiuVn dtrnoy- 
phcre. Break it up by adding a few liLirdv 
native shrubs and Abate Bat, weathered 
buah steppmff-slones. 

NATIVE PLANTS 
Most of our native plants* grow bos! with 
rh^ surrounding soil covered by gravel, 
leaf mould, or other ^mall plants, thus 
doing ;nvay with -airfare cultivation. Thr 
Occasion a I weed fan he pulled by hand 

Weadicred bush Mones placed among 
ihc plants will provide pari of their 
natural mulch. Fill in hcLh-*en with drifu 
of leaf mould or gravel 

The Australian native violet VioJu 
hederarrci ii U attractive low-cover plant 
in mojv or scnii-ihadcd positions, 

Kenned ya ruhimnda and K. prosrrata 
are useful for fairly sunny portions, 
all hough 1 hey will also climb if piven the 
opportunity. 

BU5HLAN1> WEEDS 
Kill T widi rhemicabu cuhivarion weeds 
that have invaded Inuhltuvi aien.^ and 
leave- the dead herbage a* a mull h. 
Han en (hem if they look 11 mainly, but 
don't rake or burn them nFT WJi'h die aid 
of falling leaves the area will gradually 
revert to its natural appearance. 
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TREES dominate this piece of 
bushland garden, but flowering 
□zaleos and bright- 1 eated succu- 
lents do well in the open spaces 
about them. Bush stones and 
other ground covets are aha used. 
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0%h*.~ with a fire, too, but he agam. 



in try were SLauuu v« ut 1 j 
iHniir ami Vn^v tUr mad 



ho ■'eed with the caravan and finally a ban- 
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A garden pool 



A SMALL sheet of water adds interest to a 
garden, bringing it to life, yet giving a 
sense ot tranquillity. On a hot day, it transforms 
almost any shaded spot into a welcome oasis. 

Water is alvo a ground rover, bm rot a no- 
maintenancc one, as leaves need cleaning out occasion- 
al ly and, in some cases,, the water changing, Rut it does 
give much ill return for this effort. 

Plastic sheering has made the small garden puul 
possible for everyone with a few square feet of ground 
to spare. It isn't costly and not hard to make. 

CHOOSING THE SITE. You can have a pool 
anywhere you fancy, but it does seem more appro- 
priate to a partly shaded spot, as mossy racks and 
tents go with it. There arc plants such as papyrus, flax, 
prostrate conifers, and cotoneasters which will oblige 
happily as pookide plants in shade or sunlight. 

A logical place for a pool is where planta are 
difficult la grow, such as under a large tree. Leaves 
could he a problem here — faur if we waited for the 
perfect situation we would do without many things. 

HOW TO MAKE IT. Roughly peg out the pool in 
the shape you want, bearing in mind lhaL plastic 
sheeting h usually about 10ft. or lift, wide in the 
Itltj prepared for this purpose. Deduct from this the 
height qf both sides, plus about 6in. on either side to 
tuck under the anchoring stones. 

In other words, if the pool ts I ft. deep, the maxi- 
mum width, uMiie. an lift, sheet, would be about flft. 

By sloping the sides so that the pool is saucer- 
shaped yon wont need reinforcement under I lie stones 
surrounding the side, and it is easy to cement-line the 
plastic once the shape is right, 

When you have the excavation a shape that pleases 
you and the sides built up or shaved down 10 lout 
fairly level, spread the sheet, anchoring it with a few 
litjhl stones around the edge, and fill it with water. 

The water forces the sheet closely into the shape, and 
you can check the levels of the edr^es and gel a better 
idea of the general eiTecL Now is the time to make 
adjustments to the level , size, and shape. 

Get rid of high spots above the average waterline, or 
these will later display bare cement or plastic. The 
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effect is much hetter if the surrounding stones almost, 
touch the water, 

I lieu, with the water still filling the shape, put in 
place the flat stones that will surround the pool and 
anchor the plastic sheet in*. If the pool is to be seen 
mainly from one side, u shallow stones in the fore- 
ground', as iiigh ones would hide more water and make 
the pool look smaller. Keep the deeper ones for ihe 
back, where they can overlap the water without 
detracting from size. One or two overhanging w;es can 
l->ok effective, but they need to be large enough io 
counterbalance safely. 

When the appearance is right and the soil around 
the edges has settled down firmly, the plastic can be 
protected from puncturing v»ilh a. layer of cement an 
inch or two duel. 

There is bound to be a spot lower than the base of 
pool so you can siphon out the water with a hose. 



• This picture shows on ideal use of gravel 
ground cover, of azaleas and ago pan thus 
used under trees and shrubs, oil set off by 
a pretty but simply made garden pool 

Remove all water from rhe pool. Have a 3-sand, 
1 -cement mix fairly dry; shovel it first into the base 
and gradually spread it upward to tuck it firmly under 
rhe surrounding stones. 

J "he best way to do this is to spread the bottom 
section roughly, then throw in an old sack and a piece 
of hoard and get in on lop of it, Spreading evenly 
from the bottom upward eradicates air bubbles^ 

Allow die cement a couple of days to dry before 
refilling with water. After a couple of weeks, when the 
water has been changed ai least twice, add waicrwecd, 
and a few fori to keep down mosquitoes. 
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